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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


“Supervision by Remote Control” 


C. Marcus Wienand, School of Education, University of Washington 


For the uninitiated, it might be well to ex- 
plain that the term “remote control” in radio 
broadcasting is used to designate the ultimate 
in separating the radio performer from his 
listeners. By the use of “remote control” the 
broadcasting station instead of being the origi- 
nating point for programs becomes only a junc- 
tion point linking two lanes of communication, 
of which one comes from the entertainer 
wherever he may be—in public hall, banquet or 
distant studio—and the other goes out through 
the air to the listeners. 

Radio has been responsible for the appearance 
of a new type of supervision in classroom work. 
Because the supervisor is at a remote point and 
a loud speaking telephone carrying his message 
is substituted for his physical presence in the 
classroom, I am going to borrow the radio term 
to designate this type of supervision as “super- 
vision by remote control.” 

New York City has experimented with 
“supervision by remote control” and in Oak- 
land, California, it has been made a regular 
procedure in classroom work. Supervision by 
remote control is hardly out of the experimental 
stage yet, but having made its debut in the 
field of educational methodology, should receive 
the attention of school administrators. 

In the experiments referred to a supervisor 
directs a model class before the microphone of 
a broadcasting studio. 
this 
on loud speakers by other classes in scattered 
Such 


Every word spoken to 


model group is broadcasted and received 


school machine 


accounting, penmanship, physical culture and 


buildings. subjects as 
arithmetic have been successfully taught in this 
manner. 

The classroom teacher is still present in a 
materially different from the usual 
situation where she turns her class over to a 


role not 
visiting supervisor and acts as observer. In 
reality her position is one of increased impor 
tance as she turns on a loud speaker and tells 
her class to work under the direction of a re 
Instead of taking 
in the presence of a specialized 


motely located supervisor. 
a back seat 
supervisor, she is still in charge of discipline, 
but free to observe the individual difficulties of 
members of the class. Oakland teachers, ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Journal of the 
N. E. 


classes more by noticing individual difficulties 


A., are convinced that they can help their 


and also have noted a greater concentration by 
the pupils in taking directions from the loud 
speaker. 

For those who are tempted to decry this “dis- 
embodied” presence of a teacher as sacriligious 
to the art of teaching, I will remind them that 
most of our instruction today is of that type 
except that the thoughts of a great teacher are 
brought to students through the medium of the 
printing press and the printed page. 
of a supervisor brought to pupils by radio and 
a loud speaker is really a more direct contact 
than the written 
preted by the classroom teacher. 


The voice 


words of authorities inter- 


It is not the purpose of this article to argue 
for or against “supervision by remote control.” 
Personally I do not believe that enough experi- 
mentation has been done to either con mend or 
condemn it. An attempt will be made soon 
in the laboratories of the Department of Psy- 
Washington to 


measure the efficiency of loud-speaker 


chology of the University of 
instruc- 
tion. However, for the time being administra- 
tors will have to decide for themselves whether 
the plan of “supervision by remote control” is 
enough to introducing it 
Whether to employ 


a small group of specialists to direct a large 


attractive warrant 


into their school systems. 


number of classes simultaneously or a larger 
corps of supervisors to make periodic visits to 
all classrooms will receive the consideration of 
many educators. There will be some who will 
be sufficiently impressed by the results at Oak- 
land to endeavor to achieve similar results in 
To these, this article 
is intended to carry a word of advice and per- 
haps warning before they try to induce their 
school board to purchase a broadcasting station 


their own school systems. 


or lease broadcasting services from local com 
mercial stations. 

As I have said, radio has been responsible for 
the introduction of “supervision by remote con- 
trol” but such supervision must not be insep- 
arably linked with radio. The invention of the 
motion picture machine incepted a movement 
What old-time educator 
would have thought of his childhood toy—the 


“magic 


for visual education. 


lantern”—as an important adjunct to 
apparatus? Yet after 
experimentation in visual education, a modern 


classroom considerable 
form of the magic lantern and not the motion 
picture machine has been found to be more 
efficient in classroom work. In much the same 
way, when the principle of “supervision by re 
mote control” is well established in schoolroom 
practice, it will not be “radio transmission” that 
will be used to connect supervisors to scattered 
classrooms, but a modification, I believe, of our 
present school telephone systems. 


Consider a few of the disadvantages of using 


radio in school work. I am not sure that ad 
ministrators will want a large part of their 


school supervision to go out over the air where 
any one at will can tune in on it. 
before the 
realize that in addition to a number of classes 


The super- 


visor, speaking microphone, must 


that he can visualize, he is also speaking to a 
host of adults also listening in, many of whom 
to find fault. Very few 
of them have any appreciation of what is being 


are critical and eager 


done since they do not see the classes respond 
ing to the broadcasted instructions. 
radio 
These 


interference from power apparatus, spark wire- 


The sources of interference to recep- 


tion must also be mentioned. include 


less stations, static and squealing by single cir 
cuit regenerative receiving sets in the neigh- 
As a result 


of the operation of these interferences, a speech 


borhood of the school receiving set. 


reproduced by radio is likely to be distorted or 
frequently interrupted by crackling and whis 
Much 


spect, however, can be expected in the future as 


tling noises. improvement in this re- 
efforts are being made to control and eliminate 


all man-made causes of interference. It is 
doubtful, though, whether radio reception can 
ever approach the clarity and uniform condi 
tions that can be attained in telephone lines. 
Another disadvantage that might be antici 
pated in using radio transmission for super- 
vision in school work, where the services of a 
private station are leased, is the limit put on 
broadeasting hours for school work. The morn- 
ing hours are practically the only “dead” hours 
broadcasting and available for 
On the other hand, a network of 
wires connecting loud speakers in all school 
buildings to 


in commercial 
school work. 
some central point would be in 
readiness at any time of the day or evening 
for service. 

In none of the experiments in “supervision 
by remote control” has there been any attempt, 
as far as I can ascertain, to link up classrooms 
The conference circuit in 
use at the Roosevelt High School of Seattle is a 


by private wires. 


This circuit 
the telephone switchboard that 
serves all rooms of the buildings as an inter- 


precursor of what we may expect. 


is built into 





communicating system. When the principal 
desires to give announcements or instruction to 
his teachers he can have his switchboard attend- 
ant call as many of his teachers as he desireg 
to their telephones. They receive a signal that 
they are to wait on their telephones and the 
attendant receives an indication on her board of 
who have responded. When all are at their 
telephones waiting, the attendant switches ip 
the principal’s telephone, enabling him to speak 
to all of the teachers at the same time. 
Extending the scope of such a system, to a 
city-wide assembly system, that would link to- 
gether inter-communicating systems in all 
buildings, and having jacks in each room into 
which a loud could be 


plugged, we would have a system whereby al] 


speaking telephone 
history classes in the high schools or all seventh 
grade classrooms in an entire school system, for 
example, could be linked together at the same 
time, and a supervisor at a central point could 
speak to all these classes at the same time. 


In addition to “supervision by remote con- 
trol” auditoriums could be linked together for 
feature programs. A distinguished visitor to a 
city would probably be glad to speak to the 
school children through such a system, where 
it would be impossible for him to visit all school 
buildings personally to give talks. In an article 
appearing recently in a radio journal, Dayton, 


. 8 : 


broadeasting 


} } 
Ohio's, school 


svstem was de- 


scribed and mention made of 


success in in- 
appear before the 
microphone of the broadcasting station of 
Parker High School, which broadcasts for the 
other schools of Dayton. 


ducing speakers of note to 


An interesting system, known as the “assem- 
bly system,” is in use at the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic in Davenport, Iowa. Every class- 
room is provided with a loud speaker connected 
to the office. Whenever a distinguished 
visitor or successful graduate visits the school, 
he is invited to speak to the students from the 


direct 


office using this assembly system. At the assem- 
bly signal, each class stops whatever it is doing 
and turns on the classroom loud speaker. At 
the conclusion of the talk the classes are ready 
immediately t> go back to their work. 

Radio offers great possibilities in educational 
The School of Education of the Uni- 


versity of Washington is preparing plans for 


work. 


state-wide high school assembly programs, in 
which entertainment and 


addresses by well known speakers will be given 


musical features, 


1 


that hitherto have been enjoyed only by 
politan 


metro- 
Radio is the feasible 


communicating 


sche rT Is. 


only 


means of such a 


program. 
Other uses for radio in educational work will 


soon be developed. 


“Supervision by remote control” as an estab- 
lished procedure in a city school system should 
not be transmitted by radio if it is possible to 
secure a private network of wires to accomplish 
the same thing. My advice to administrators 
who desire to experiment with “supervision by 
remote control” is to consult local telephone 
officials who will be glad to prepare plans and 
estimates for a city-wide interlinking system 
that will be more satisfactory than radio and 
less expensive. Leave the air clear for larger 


projects such as state-wide programs or 


grams for parents and school patrons. 


pro- 
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On Selecting School Superintendents 


Schocl Boards Desire Competent School Heads 


At present there are 3,600 men in the office 
of county school superintendent or its equiva- 
lent under some other title, and 3,000 men in 
the office of state, city, district or village school 
More than one-half of these 
men were not in such offices ten years ago, and 
to judge the prospects of the future by the 


superint ndent. 


experiences of the past, probably not more than 
one-half will hold such offices ten years hence. 
The average stay of a man in a school superin- 
for the country as a whole, appears 
a half years; 
o tries this field does not remain in it 


tendency, 
to be three and and the average 
man w! 
for so long as ten years. 

Somewhat more than one-half of the school 
superintendencies are filled by boards of control 
by appointment, usually styled “election,” and 
the remainder are filled by popular vote at the 
polls in actual political elections. In several 
forbid to hold 
secutive terms as county school superintendent. 
state, if not 
custom is for the superintendent and deputy to 


states, the laws any man con- 


In one such more than one, the 
alternate terms at least for a period of time; 
by this plan when A. Y. is in the higher office, 
B. X. assists him, and when B. X. 
usually then A. Y. becomes the deputy. 
That there is a gt nuine desire on the part of 


nearly all boards of 


wins, as he 


ck eS. 


control tO secure good 


ool superintendents when changes are 


| made, 


is the unanimous opinion of with nation 


of the field. 
] 


Where the choices are made DY the 


men 
knowledge 


people at 


the pn Ils, usually there is no severe contest be 
tween candidates and partie s, but often no con- 
test at all, there being but one man in the field 
is candidate In some states, with popular elec 
tion, the publie tandards ar high, and the 
count school superintendents are of equal 
i the et men. 
The changes that are made in school superin 
tende: ed by appointment of boards arise 
! as often from the initiative of the 
boards as by the initiative of the occupants of 
é l} most frequent cause of change 
boards is change in the personnel of the 
t l I men come into authority and de 
re new agents to carry out their new notions. 
Vext to e most rtant caus s a teeling 
! part of he boards that the personnel 
‘ ons with the school heads have become 
ny} I Nearly all the changes initiated 
the men themselves in the office of school 
ntendent ar from a desire for higher 


‘ 


laries; and next in order of frequency is ill 


Competent school superintendents are 


and 


ympromise between these 


types or nas, no man ever rep 


resents a @¢ tvpes or 


mutually irreeconcilible. 


beeause thev ar 

The Developed School Principal 
The deve lope d class teacher and school 
This man usually does not arrive 
his first superintendency before he is forty 
ears old. He went to a fair elementary school 
in city or country, to a fair high school or 
adi my, to a air normal school or ecoll re, 
ually interrupting this procedure by years of 
rur: school teaching in order to go on with 
ter studies. He secured his normal school or 
ge dipl ma in his middle twenties or even 
ater. ‘Typically, he has remained from youth 
n the same general habitat. He knows his 
people from the ground up. Frequently in his 


thirties, he has done graduate work at some 


d university for a year or academic 


Also, he 


methods and devices for 


two of 
time, worked out in summer sessions. 
knows thoroughly the 


teaching every subject in the elementary school 


William Estabrook Chancellor 


curriculum, and often he knows most of the 
subjects in the high school and city normal 
school courses well enough to teach them. Off- 
hand, he can go into almost any class and give 
a demonstration natural 
facility in pedagogies and great liking for both 
teachers and youth. 


lesson. He has a 


Men of this type and kind are more numerous 
than those of either of the other types. They 
are generally popular with the teachers whom 
they have controlled as school principals or as 
city county 
office. They are needed in cities with generally 
poor or young teachers, requiring constant help 
of one kind or another. 


school superintendents or in the 


They have proven their 
competence not only in small cities but also 
in large. Not many of them are well liked by 
even the boards that employ them; and the 
that these developed principals are 
distinctly specialists in pedagogy, and their talk 
is of the shop. 


reason is 


These men are marked by their 
profession just as most preachers are so marked; 
They 
to be what 
They are proud of being good teach 


most physicians; most college professors. 
do not even care to avoid seeming 
they are. 
ers; and holding the office of school superin- 
tendent is a mere incident in their lives. 

The Socially Gifted School Superintendent 

2. The business-like, 
S¢ hool h le Fr 
arrived at his first school superintendency by 
the time that he 


to any kind of elementary school, to a fair high 


politically minded, 


sociable Usually, this man has 


is thirty years old. He went 
school and to some college, usually without any 
interruption in order to gain funds for further 
study, but if there was interruption, he sold 
books or other merchandise, or clerked in some 
worked on a railroad. Once 


store or perhaps 


that he had his diploma, he made of it a com 
mercial asset, and within a few years, usually 
in the habitat of his vouth, he became the head 


of an independent school jurisdiction, with ten 


or twenty teachers. This man has a natural 
eift for getting on with persons not teachers, 
espe ially with be ard membe rs. 

He joins many organizations as occasion 
affords, often atte nds summer schools without 
seeking credits, goes to all educational gather- 


ings for which he can arrange expenses, and 


until he is forty years old, plays baseball with 
the boys of his high school in the spring and 
football in the autumn, or serves as volunteer 
coach. He wins promotion after promotion and 
it fifty vears old may be found perhaps a thou 
sand miles from his native locality in the 


superintendency of a city of large population. 
His gr is that he 


— 


eatest merit makes the schools 


of his jurisdiction popular; he is an advertiser 
x TI Te vi, 
‘*1 14 i Wa J 
Fa Pa™ y iA ly 
WN, 





and a harmonizer. Some of the best school 
superintendents of the land belong to this type 
or kind. 

This commands a higher salary than 
does the man of the first type because he stirs 
up rivalry for his services. 


man 


Seldom does he 
finish his life-career in education, since usually 
in the forties or fifties, some business organiza- 
tion, seeing his abilities and traits, offers to him 
more money than he is likely otherwise to get, 
and a prospect of a good income into consider- 
able age. 

Cities with friction among the teachers, cities 
in which the schools cannot get enough money 
from the taxpayers for proper operation, cities 
much inclined to change their board members 
frequently, need this man. 

The Educational Administrator 

3. The scholarly, 

administrator. 


trained school 
This man probably went to a 
first class elementary school, a first class high 


efficient, 


school, a first class college, or wanting a good 
education in these earlier periods, immediately 
after college graduation, proceeded to a good 
university and started graduate work. He had 
his college diploma at 22 years of age, and had 
done several years of residence graduate work 
before he entered his thirties. By this time, he 
became a city school superintendent somewhere, 
perhaps hundreds of miles from home. 

He likes direction and control, responsibility 
and authority; but he is better on planning 
details. Seldom do his teachers like 
him, partly because he cares about the content 


than in 


of their teaching as well as about their methods, 
and is known to be a constant student of the 
subject-matter of the 


courses offered in his 


schools. 
The first 


discusses 


man calls teachers’ meetings and 


pedagogics ; the second man calls 


teachers’ meetings and discusses extra-curricu 
lar activities, often parent-teacher interests and 
visits of teachers to the homes of the pupils; 
but this than both 
the other men togeth« - and no one ean predict 


man calls more meetings 


what the meetings will be about, for he brings 
in outsiders from educational experts to promi- 
nent leaders in any and all public affairs and 


business lines. 


This competent man has his uses; cities with 
good schools and rood school sentiment: cities 
that keep the same board members in office for 
many vears; cities with sufficient funds do well 
to try to find him when any change is forced 
But he is out of place exactly 


the other 


upon them. 


where the men of types make their 


Successes, 
The 


seeking a 


first business, therefore, of any board 


itself from 
being victimized by the electioneering methods 


new man is to prevent 


of candidates by make the 
selection itself in the light of the fact that a 
good fit in some city may for this very reason 
| 


proceeding to 


ve a misfit in another. 


This principle of action by the board helps 
to solve the problem of whether to take a local 
man, a neighbor, or a man from elsewhere than 
habitat. 
it is generally true that the 


the general Though not always true, 
first 
type, the developed principal, does not prosper 
And 
it is just as generally true that the man of the 
second type can adjust himself quickly to any 
city that falls within the 


man of the 


far away from the scenes of his early life. 


range of his interests, 
any city that needs a man of sociable nature, 
well acquainted with school affairs but not a 
master of pedagogy or 


a specialist in school 


administration. 
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The men of the third kind are the 
most difficult to find and difficult to 
fit; they command the not 


because there is so much competition for them 


type or 
the most 
highest salaries, 
as because they make their own market, refusing 
think 


They retire from the control of schools, or are 


to work for less than they sufficient. 


retired without later opportunity to serve the 
publie as school heads, often at less than fifty 
years of age, and become college professors, 
newspaper editors, book writers, or perhaps turn 
to farming without regrets. 

In appearance, the position and work of the 
school superintendent, whether of State, county, 
honorable, dignified, responsible, 


or city, are 


authoritative and attractive. To some men, in 
reality, the office has proven so for a lifetime. 


They 


have taken positions for which they have not 


But to many men, the case is otherwise. 


been fitted by temperament and earlier experi 
ence, declining or failing to seek positions in 
With 


boards as we have, with such popular elections 


which they might have prospered. such 
as we have, irrespective of whether the boards 


are appointive or elective, irrespective of 
whether the elections are partisan or not, irre 
spective of whether the scene is North or South, 
the Middle West or 


on the West Coast, there will be no great change 


East of Appalachians, in 


in the situation as it now exists respecting 


The 


change is from June 15 to July 15, and the peak 


school superintendents. peak month of 


month of entrance into the new work is 
September. 

How may a board know easily and surely 
whether this man under investigation or that 


man belongs to the type required for the needs 
of the city? 1. By 
his earlier experience. 3. By 


his documentation. 2. By 


his conduct when 
interviewing board members. 
Documentation of Candidates 
Documentation refers to all written 
the review, there 


two or three distinctly superior in such docu 


rect rds. 


Among men under may be 


mentation to any of the others. This superiority 


itself indicates that the man may belong to the 
third type and probably does not belong to the 


tends to develop either 


the 


schooling 


the 


first. 

the 

administrator. 
The 


whether he 


Good 


man of world or trained school 


earlier experience of a man_ shows 


has changed about frequently or 


not. If he has so changed, did his market 
change him by offering frequently to pay him 
more for his services, or was he restless and 
did he change of his own initiative? Perhaps 


the board that dropped him in one city did so 


on grounds that should recommend him else 
The man who has changed frequently 
fast 


to the second or 


where. 
in his profession probably 
third 
The man who has stayed 


without rising 


belongs type of school 


head. 


the same city, and perhaps even for years in 


for yvears in 
the same position probably belongs either to the 
first or third type. 
Superficial and Inessential Evidences 
The 


self-revealing. 


the candidate is inevitably 
One talks of 
interests, his financial investments of one kind 


conduct of 
man his outside 
One man speaks of his social con 
This 
physically vigorous and active, mentally alert. 
Another 
and considerate, a 


or another. 
nections, his family and friends. man is 


man is impressively slow of speech 


listener. Perhaps some can- 


didate has already discovered much regarding 
the city school system and has suggestions of 
Another 

the city, 
as to changes. Each of 
locate the candidate as to his class and kind. 

D. C. lost a 


which he 


improvement. candidate knows just 


as much about but is non-committal 


these signs helps to 


A few instances may serve. A. 
for 
consid red 


city school superintendency was 


being very carefully because he 


happened to mention to one board member at 
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a dinner to which he had been invited that his 
own average income for ten years prior had 
been about $8,000 a year from outside interests. 
Another that 
secure because he spoke of a poultry farm of 
which These 


have helped in other cities to secure elections: 


man lost his election seemed 


he was sole owner. items might 
they were fatal in these instances. 

A man who happened to have a known an- 
cestry for many generations forgot that nearly 
all the 


he was 


board members in the new city where 


consideration themselves 
the 
citation of 
this 


under were 


either foreign-born or sons of foreigners 


by birth. Th 
offense. Yet 


his ancestry gave 


same man was elected to a 


larger superintendency that 


same season, be 
cause of this ancestry. One man lost his elec 
tion because the board thought that he was too 


the welfare of a familv of 
this the 


gave out a statement to the press that this man 


much absorbed in 


six children; in unusual board 


Case, 


had been set aside because of his large family 
affairs. 


talked of his summer recreations was set aside 


A man who was a natural athlete and 


by one board whose president asserted that no 


good American desires than two weeks 


more 
Of this same man, another 
too much. If he 
to keep 


of summer vacation. 


member remarked, “He 


came here, he would see enough needs 


us busy for ten years. We want a quieter 
man.” 

A very large city took under consideration a 
man with a splendid reputation, entirels 


for his ex 


him 


They sent 
They turned 


did the 


A board of education 


justified. him, paying 


penses. down because they, 


and not he, talking. 

three men to a 
Each 

one, 
Each 


wrote a 


invited 
remain three davs visited 
Then 
improvements. 
One of thes 


city, each To 


Sf veral schools one by each was 


asked to suggest did so 


in writing men very 


short report, on the whole praising the schools 
that he had _ visited. He elected 


mously, and dropped at the end of 


was unani 
a two years’ 
The two 


men who cited faults in the schools of this other 


contract unanimously by a new board. 


city remained where they were for at least sev 


eral vears longer, and were wont to sav cheer 


fully that the plan was a trap This, however, 
is the ungenerous view, for any schoolman 
should know enough about schools to see their 
good and their poor points of the superficial 
kind at once. The really serious trouble in this 
city was that every elementary school had but 
a few classes and that no such school had a 
supervising principal; in consequence, a_ staff 
from the main office had to do all the super 
vision. It was, in consequence, a city that 


needed overhauling by a man capable of plan 


ning its future, a man of the third type. In 

stead, it employed a man of the second type. 
Comparative Salaries 

the 


city is 


Candidly viewed, 


schools of a 


superintendenecy of 
large a far more difficult, 
far more responsible 


The 


superintendency of a small city is a more im- 


a far more influential, a 
office than even a university presidency. 
portant office to human society than the presi- 

Yet we 
New 


some points elsewhere, it is the common thing 


deney of a small college. fail, as a 


public, to understand. In Ingland and at 
to pay a college teacher $6,000 a year and a 


university teacher $8,000. Such salaries are 
available only to the superintendents of cities 
of at least 100,000 population 


exceptional the 


save in a few 


cases. In comparative view, 


no college professor is worth to human society 


more than is the city or county school superin 


tendent with but 5,000 youth in his control. 
The fault lies with our traditions, our sense of 
social prestige. We fail to see that the most 


important years in vitalizing the minds of our 


college 


citizens come before they ever get to 


Not that we pay our professors too much but 





that we fail to compete in the intellectual mar- 
ket for the best talents to plaee in charge of city 
and county school systems. 
Finding the Right Man 

The way to begin is with the individual city 
or county where the board selects the new man. 
half a men teachers 
That is the field from which to 
1884, Brooklyn, N. Y., before the 
New York, took as its city 
superintendent a man whose only teach- 


There are almost million 
in America. 
choose. In 
davs of Greater 
school 
ing experience had been for two years 1n 


even- 


ing schools. He became one of America’s 
ablest city school administrators, though his 
own edueation had all been completed in his 


lreland 


an extreme 


William H. 


illustration of 


native 


Maxwell. 


how 


This is 
school 


anvw here. 


good 
heads are found, apparently almost 
But both good luck and unusual wisdom on the 
part of the board within 
the local force a man is found who without any 


executive experience ean fill the highest office 


must conspire when 


in the schools with success from the start. 
Personal Relations 
Board members sometimes fall into the 
notion of taking a man of their own age for 


school chief, and sometimes they decide to take 
This 


throws out of consideration the fact that there 


# man vounger than themselves. notion 


is nothing inhere nt in the re lation of the board 


to the 
for the 
chief to be 


superintendent that makes it 
board and 
friends. This 


by one who has served 


necessary 
the school 
is said in all 


four 


school membe rs 
}™ rsonal 
candor ditte rent 


cities and whose present most intimate personal 


friend is a one time school board memb« r un 
known to him before he entered service in that 
eitvy. Of 77 different board members in this 


experience, the majority of the living 
his 


Yet many a good board member never has 


survivors 


becam« and re mained frie nds. 


cared personal for the head though 


schoo! 
intelligently supporting nearly all of his meas 


Again, 


relation of 


ures, and voting for his reelections. 


there is no reason inherent in the 


} 1 


the SCHOOtl head to the teachers 


why he should 
be popular with them. In a sense, the teachers 
are employees of the board, and under the 


according] Employers 


with their 


school superintendent 


and their agents are seldom populat 


emplovees. It is essential that thi teachers 
, 


should have over them a man whom they respect 


‘or his character, attainments, manners, and 
otice; but many a woman te ache r who tells the 
board member’s wife that she doesn’t “like the 


schoo] 


chief,” 
as a brothe r, usband, or 


like 
father; this same 
the board 


nan as an 


means that she would not 


him 


woman will honestly Sav to member 


himself that respects the edu 


she 


eator, which is all that is needful. Such hair- 


splitting may seem far-done to the man, but it 
is natural to the women who have the con 
versations. 
A Few Safe Rules 
There is one safe rule for every board of 


“When in doubt, and the school 
superintendent is willing to remain, keep him.” 


schoo] control, 


There is another rule, not quite sO general 


and vet on the whole safe, “When another city 
offers to take a man elsewhere, and the differ 
ence in salary is such as public sentiment will 


support, kee p him.” 


And there is yet another rule, “The vounger 


the man was when he became an independent 
school head, saving ‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ the better 
the chanes that he has the sense of decision 


required of the office.” 
When a superintendent becomes a candidate 


in another city and has (say) a $5,000 salary, 


and a leading rival has a salary of (say) $4,000, 


and the cits looking for a new man is to pay 


(say) $7,500, how shall the city view this differ- 
ence The answer is too complicated for com- 


(Continued on Pag ] ) 
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The Standardization and Distribution of Supplies and Equipment 


at Rochester, New York 


J. S. Mullan, Secretary of the Board of Education. 


The wi rd “standardization” eovers vast 
field and up to the time of our present installa- 


tion we used it terminologically as a classifi- 


eation of supplies for courses of study, alpha- 


betically arranged. Under our new system we 
have not only standardized the kind of supplies 
but the 
each supply that would be required in 
The 
the high 
school and shop schools where the problems are 


and equipment also “unitized quan- 


titv of 
lementary and schools. 


the ¢ grammar 


system is a little more complex in 
We hope within the near future 
to standardize high 
I realize that other cities have standard- 


more varied. 


school and shop schools 
ized on quantity but to my knowledge the facts 
have 


organization. We 
house a year’s supply to cover the demands and 


never been brought to the attention of our 


earry in stock in our ware- 


needs of our high and voeational schools. 

We deemed our old system fairly up to the 
average, but in order to better minimize waste- 
fulness it was considered wise to make a care- 
A committee, 


ful study of our entire system. 


composed of the chief clerk in the secretary’s 


office, four principals from various 


the 


our type 


and secretary, Was appointed to 


conditions and to establish, if possible, a 


more efficient system. This committee, before 
arriving at a conclusion, spent approximately 
a vear in making a eareful study and in secur 
ing d ipon which to formulate plans. 

A questio1 naire was sent to the principals of 
all our schools requesting that each teacher in 
each grade and in each department submit a 
list of the different items which in her judg 


ment she 


considered necessary per pupil, per 


reply we received an 
If all the 
a bond issue would be required 

Although we 
great deal of information, the q lestionnaire did 
not bring the desired results. We 


item, per semester. In 
ay ilar che of 


requests. requisitions 


oO ranted. 
to meet the 


expenses. received a 


then planned 


to classify the schools into American, semi 
foreign, and foreign, according to the prevail 
ng enrollment, but found that even this did 
not solve the problem. Finally, we conceived 


ir present method, viz., that of grouping the 


materials used as outlined in our. vari 


ous 


courses of 


study and of arranging them to meet 


the requirements of our 


accounting 


system as 
to “character and object ot expe nditure,” keep 
ing in mind the necessity of 

l Kliminating clerical work for the teacher, 


9 


Preventing duplication of clerical work 


in the office and warehouse, 


3. Distributing the stockkeeper’s work more 


uniformly throughout the vear 
1. Reducing the cost of transportation—the 
great slogan of today. 
Eliminating Clerical Work For The Teacher. 
Considerable time and thought on the part of 


the teachers are 
amount of materials needed. With no deliber 
to do so the said to be 
needed are often greatly over-estimated. Then, 


the 


ate intention amounts 


too, teachers are not alwavs familiar with 


correct names for the various materials, and as 


a result considerable time is required in mak- 


ing adjustments. Frequently teachers will fail 
to order supplies in time to have them on hand 
when needed. Delivery schedules often have to 
be changed due to delays in making deliveries. 
All of these objectional features are 0 
in the system which I shall describe to vou. I 
am submitting a set of forms that you may 
more easily follow me. 

with a clean schedule by 


Our INVENTORY 
is sent to the schools at 


First. we start out 
using Form S-1. 
CREDIT (Form S-1) 


required in estimating the 


vercome 


8-1 
Return to Board of “dacttion Date. 
Mr. J, 8S, Mullan Recheste>, 4. Y, School. 
301 Muntoipal Bldg. Bireou of Sunpites Grade KX or i cieins 


Ne!'-ne on rand 
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TEACHERS’ INVENTORY. 


the end of the school year in June, asking that 
a complete inventory be taken of all supplies on 
hand in each room. This form is returned to 
the office of the 


credit, and the supplies on hand in the schools 


purchasing department for 
are returned to the warehouse. After a year’s 
trial there should be very little to be returned. 
This 
enabling us to compare the consumption of the 
eall for 


an inventory on book rentals and general educa- 


procedure also serves as a check up, 


various grades. At the same time we 


tional equipment on the blank called Inventory 


Equipment (Form 8-2). From this blank we 
Ret»rn ¢ — 
ur. J Mulia ‘ ™ mt 
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TEACHERS’ REQUISITION 
determine the needs for the following semester. 
It is possible that our book rental system is 
foreign to most cities and, therefore, a word of 
explanation may be helpful at this point. 

While we 
supplies to all pupils, we do furnish them to 
indigent pupils avhose parents make affidavit 
that unable to purchase books. We 
found, when the book rental system was inaug- 


do not furnish free textbooks and 


they are 


urated, that there were a number of parents 
(termed “in betweens”) who could not con 
scientiously sign an affidavit that they were 


39 


unable to purchase books and supplies. These 
parents could not pay the full cost of the books, 
but were able and willing to pay at least a part. 
In order to meet this situation our board estab- 
lished a “book rental system.” The wholesale cost 
and the estimated life of all books and supplies 
are determined and, with these as a basis, a fair 
rental fee designed to cover the cost is charged 
each semester. The rental the 
different This system is taken advan- 
tage of by a large number of pupils and necessi- 


rates vary in 
grades. 


tates a modification in our method. 
The 


schools, en a 


next procedure is to secure from the 


Registration Blank (Form S-3), 
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FIG. 3 (S-3) REGISTRATION BLANK, 

the estimated registration for the succeeding 
term. The question naturally arises—‘In case 
the registration exceeds the number estimated, 
what do you do?” In such a case the principal 


Blank (Form 
Should the regis- 


sends in another 


S-3) 


Registration 
to cover emergencies. 
tration be under-estimated, we allow the teacher 
in each respective grade to interchange supplies 
on the basis of her allowance per pupil, per 
room. The schedule called the “Standardiza- 
tion of Supplies and Equipment in Elementary 
Schools” (Form S§S-6). Each 
teacher is provided with a copy of this form. 
Another 
“Would 


materials ?” 


and Grammar 


question may arise in your mind. 
the kind of 
It does not often happen, but in 
should, the the 


privilege of returning such items as are not re 


each school use same 


case it principals are given 
quired and of substituting others to take their 
When filled in to 
requirements, it is sent to the office of the pur- 
This 


tioning for one-half of one term for supplies 


place. Form S-3 is meet 


chasing department. completes requisi- 
carried in the warehouse. 

Reducing Duplication 
the Office 
the 


work in 


of Clerical Work in 
and Warehouse. The new system re- 
amount of clerical 
the office when the 
registration (Form 3) the Order 
and Charge Supply Blank (Form 8-4) and the 
standardized allotment is from the 
Chart Form S-7. This Chart 


gives the schedule of the allotment per pupil per 


duces duplication of 


and warehouse 


is entered on 


entered 


designated as 


grade and is of great value because it provides 
These 


sent to 


us with reliable figures. orders, when 


completed as Form S-5, are the ware- 
house to be filled and are then returned to the 
office of the purchasing department, where they 
are priced from Chart (Form 8-742). This you 
(Form S-7) with 
the 
charge clerk in her 
code ecard (Form S-8) and is then punched for 
the tabulating machine, 
transaction. We 


tion Report (Form 8-3) which is used in dis 


will note is similar to Chart 


prices per pupil per grade. It is used by 
entering net amounts on 
thus completing the 
also ask for another Registra- 
allotment of supplies 


tributing the second 
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ber of requisitions which come in at certain 
times of the year make it difficult for the store 
department to be in readiness to make prompt 
delivery. To overcome delay we found it wise 
to that 
We use 35 pupils as a basis in the general and 
stockkeeper to 
his packages ready throughout 


assume grades were of uniform size. 
art materials, thus enabling the 
get 
He, of course, marks the grade number on the 


When Form S-4 is 
to him, he marks the room and teacher’s 


the year. 


outside of each package. 
sent 
If the registration re- 
the 


name on the package. 


ported is greater than 35, he makes up 


deficiency from his stock of assorted packages 
This 
Dur 


from 


(three and five pupil supply packages). 
method has greatly simplified the system 
clerks 


there may be 


ing the vacation periods we have 
various schools count paper so 
the 


no 


errors in allotment of supplies. One shee 


] 


means thousands school and 


pupil 
hundreds of thousands for the entire system, so 


per per 

that the need for accuracy is apparent. 
Reducing the Cost of Transp rtation. 

decided , 


deliveries 


Sif a bik oniehs 2 on two per term wit! an 
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FIG. 5 (Form S-4). TEACHER’S ORDER FORM 


responsible for them. This is our plan for 


grades one to eight, incl 


We 


supplies in the grammar schools 


have standardized “ pecial department” 


most satisfac- 
torily. They are 

Boys’ Vocational] standardized for 
a class of eighteen pupils with equipment and 
supplies classified as to trade names, alpha- 
betized and detailed to cover general warehouse 
and outside purchasing. 

Girls’ Vocational Form S-10, providing for a 
twenty pupils. 

Education, elementary and grammar 
school g isium Form §-111. 

Health Education, senior and 
gymnasium Form §-112 
Kindergarten Form S-13 for 
Primary and Intermediate 


elignteen pupil class 


Form §S-9 


class of 

Health 
ymni 
junior high 
school 
a fifty pupil class. 
Form §S-15, for an 


‘hese forms are dissected by perforati 


ms and 


ent either ( irehouse or vendors. If to 
ndor, they are attached to r regular order 
(orm 25), achieving another point in efficiency 
I I } ( isl! dey rtime t They are 
1) ed t forms, in triplicate, and are 
a rd nd charge transa ns We 
( dard code of colors th rhout our 
entire system. White is for the vendor, blue 
fo. ( ) e ( ) ( vy tor the sel 1 « py 
d pi! I he ree pt 
In } ned = ‘ ad ire! se requis 
t | I j ( st oO warehouse 


instructions, 


f ems not sted in store] se were required, 
to order on a purehase requisition. Whether 
the l I l n eharge thoueht they had memor- 


ized the catalog so well as never to refer to it 


uld not make the effort to 


oO! \ ‘ eT \ 
conform to the rules, I do not know, but in- 
I | me oT the chools would have ware- 
} e items on a rehase requisition and vice 
versa Now all of our warehouse items are 
sted one or another of the department 
schedule forms Thev are ordered once a term 
or Vv is specified. Store space is provided in 
the 01S herever conditions make such pro 


have not been standardized 


Shop-Requisition Charge (Form §-16). 

High School Office Supplies (Form S-17). 

Grammar School Office Supplies and Printed 
Forms (Form S-18). 

First Aid (Form S-19). 

High School Commercial Department Supplies 
(Form §S-21). 

These are all delivered once a term or year. 
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CHARGE AND ORDER FORM 


Janitors’ Standardization (Form S-22). We 
ire not quite so sure of our ground in the 
matter of the units allowed on janitors’ supplies 
equipment, as we are of the units allowed 
he elementary and grammar schools for the 


] 


reason that the system has been in operation 


( a short time. We are positive, however, 
hen they are reduced to a working basis, 
the be ust as efiicient 
© ¢ , Oot 7 initors’ Sul plies has bee l 
em a ve, of course, deal with a 
diversified gré ip of men ind women. Some 
‘ 1 
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ORDER FORM SENT TO WAREHOUSE. 
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the conditions in the various types of schools as 
to number of grades, assembly halls, gym- 
nasiums, plunges, number of pupils, and square 
feet floor space. We then made a schedule, 
listing schools of approximately the same num- 
ber of rooms and floor space and standardized 
the amount of each item necessary to be used in 
these buildings. 

It is not our desire to curtail the amount, but 
to give to all schools what they actually need, 
not what they think they need. We find that 
with the janitors, the same rule holds good as 
with the teachers. When they know they are 
pitted against other schools in the matter of 
economy they watch the leaks more carefully. 
If little leaks are stopped the sources of the 
“river of extravagance” are dried up. The 
word “economy” is a slogan in all of our admin- 
istrative departments. President Coolidge has 
made “economy” a watchword and any one who 
knows anything about administrative depart 
ments either in the schools or in city, state, or 
federal departments knows there is good reason 
for the President’s action. While we formerly 
kept a check on janitor’s supplies it was not as 
efficient as the present method. 


Pricing. We price up one of each form once 
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term or year and use it as a price list for each 
at irtment You ean readily see that this 
makes a simple ind accurate purchase reterence 
sneet We tind that this svstem facil tates the 
mmarizing f a year’s consumption of 
ppilles Under ow d sy em it was mpos 
ble to get accurate totals, but by arriving at 
1 per pup basis, we can capitulate the supplies 
vith a greater degree of accuracy. 
We feel that the system outlined and put int 
eration is working better than the per school 
x department money appropriation method as 


eutralizes the purchasing and handling of 


materials and doe s not necessitate a purchase 


d accounting system n each sche ol. It does 
way with a tendency on the part of the various 
schools to use any appropriated surplus on hand 
it the end of the vear to purchase supplies or 

lipment. In the main this procedure would 
be proper, but through the exercise of econom) 
the balanee should be carried over into the next 
vear Another commendable feature of our 

em 1s that the teachers, knowing the amount 
allotted to them per year, will do their best to 
keep witl n the allotted imount, ind will take 
pride in their ability to do so, comparing their 
proficie en n the matter with that of other 
te ichers TI spirit of frie ndly rivalry in 
keeping within the limits set ean do no harm 
and will result in a conside rable saving to the 
C} f Rochester. 

W he t wW reed to adopt this system, we 

ve it a test in the four schools the principals 


of which were members of the committee. It 


was thought that these principals would be the 
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ones most likely to give the matter their per- 
sonal attention and interest. We have now re- 
duced the plan to its present outline and expect 
as time goes on to gradually perfect it and to 
reach the heighth of efficiency. When new 
problems are introduced by a director or super- 
visor, they are reported to the purchasing de- 
partment in writing so that the necessary 
supplies may be purchased and carried in the 
warehouse to meet the needs. 

Like all commercial concerns each board of 
education has its individual problems to meet. 
It would seem with slight modifications the sys- 
tem we have outlined would cover most condi- 
tions. 

In order to verify my statements I shall quote 
from reports received from 
served on the committee. 


principals who 


From a departmental school (semi-foreign) 
of 63 rooms, having a registration of 1500 
pupils— 

“1. From the teacher’s point of view, your 
system: (a) Provides each teacher with all 
her supplies to work with at the beginning of 
the term; (b) indicates just how much she is to 
have and is sure to get for the term’s use so she 
ean plan her work accordingly; (¢) provides for 
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DARD SUPPLIES SCHEDULE 


an adequate amount, but not an oversupply so 
it teaches economy on teache r’s part; (d) pro 


vides for the saving of time, as now it is not 


necessary to be constantly sending to the prin 


c pal’s othee for supp! es throughout the school 


‘2. From the principal’s point of view the 
system: (a) Provides for the saving of time, 
li. e.. no requisitions, no duplicate handling of 
supplies, and teachers; do not have to ask the 
office constantly for some supplies; (b) empha 
sizes the importance of economy all along the 
line; (¢) eliminates the necessity of keeping at 
the office an accurate record of each teacher’s 
allotment of supplies throughout the term; (d) 
eliminates the necessity of store room space 
within 


your building; (e) saves janitor’s time 


as all supplies are delivered at one time to a 
teacher. While | believe I could give others, 
the above are the most important ones which I 
can think of at the present time.” 

From a grammar school (American) of thirty 
rooms, with a registration of 980 pupils 


a Prior to this plan each teacher had been 


required at the beginning of each semester to 
make a requisition for supplies needed. This 
took considerable time. This time is now 
saved Z Now the s ipphies are at hand when 
needed The teacher’s time is saved by 

ine her ipplies delivered to her room. 


of her supplies at the beginning 
of each ten weeks, the teacher can plan her 
work more efficiently and can use the supplies 
more economically. 

From the administrative side the plan has 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Cutting Printing Costs 


Arthur 


The ever timely subject of overhead expense, 
is one that has particular relation to the cost 
of administration and tuition in publie school 
finance. The business of educating the youth 
of America is profitable when boys and girls 
are turned out into the world equipped to fulfil 
with satisfaction their responsibilities to organ 
ized society; that is the only kind of profit we 
can recognize in the school business. But that 
does not relieve us of the responsibility of run 
ning efficiently but as economically as possible, 
the machinery by which we educate young 
saved in the office of the 
superintendent of education, is a dollar more 
should be). I 
am not an advocate for parsimonious methods 
in the office of the school board or superintend 
ent; I think to recognize that good 
men must have good pay, that good work can 
more economically be turned out when we have 
modern equipment. But | 
that 


wrong 


America; a dollar 


to spend on instruction (or it 


we ought 


found 
high in the 


source of 


have often 


overhead expense may be 


direction, and one 

overhead, expense, is found 
printing bill. Now ] very fre 
quently this is not the school superintendent’s 
funeral; he 


waste in 
frequently in the 
am aware that 
issues his requisitions, somebody 
else does the buying probably through the city 
department of printing and stationery; a charge 
is made against the superintendent’s allotment 
the appropriation allowed for 
this purpose, and that ends the story. On the 
other hand, 
who do not 


for printing, or 


there are many superintendents 
subject of 
printing, and there are still more who might 


judiciously 


have some say on the 


exert an influence 


healthy to 


which would 


prove very town, county and state 


finance. 
Too 


printer the question of 


often we are content to leave to the 
paper-stock, make-up, 
size, and how he shall run the torms which we 
Now printers, 


are ordering. as a rule, are fine 


fellows: I have a wholesome respect and admira 
tion for printing craftsmen and their masters. 
When it comes to questions ot typography, em 
know 
take 
before my own; but there are some things that 


bellishments, and decorative design, I 


many printers whose opinion I would 


a printer does not know, especially when it 


this is the subject 
that I would like to submit to the reader at this 


time. 


comes to office forms, and 


with 
and Federal 
government officials, on matters of reorganiza 


I have often been called in to consult 


business executives, loeal, state 
tion in office practice and methods, and one of 
their 


find an 


the first things I always tackle, is forms, 
number, and purpose. I have yet to 
office, Post Office Department to a 
local school] superintendent’s office in the moun 


from the 


tains of North Carolina, where it was not pos 
sible, no, very desirable—to reduce the number 
of forms in use. 


ferent 


In one office I found sixty dif 


forms in use, ranging in size from a 
4 x 6 card, to an analysis sheet 17 x 40; between 
two different 
sizes of forms in common use in the office, and 
departments. After their 


requirements we reduced the number to 25, and 


these extremes were seventeen 


operating studying 


these were all covered by six standard 
Nobody “killed,” and 


nobody seemed to see any reason why we needed 


sizes. 
missed the forms we 


more than six sizes. 


Standardization of forms, then, is one way of 
economizing on printing costs. First, there is a 
saving on composition costs; of course, one way 
of reducing the number of forms was to make 
four, had 
served before, and this meant that it was neces- 


one form do where three, or even 


sary to incorporate into the new revised form, 
some, if not most of the features on the three 
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in School Management 
J. Peel 


forms it was supplanting; but in spite of this 
in the 
from the 


saving in 


there was a very considerable reduction 


value of composition 
Then paper 
stock; in one Case this amounted to three hun- 
dred per cent. 


purchased 


printer. there was a 


But this is 


school executive. 


nothing new to the progressive 
He knows that standardization 
is an idea that has gripped the consciousness 


of business and government officials. It applies 
not only to materials and equipment, it is being 
increasingly applied to office and school forms 
of all descriptions. 


to take, 


But there is another step 


and this is not so widely known or 


even by the most 


this is 


appreciated, progressive 
offices. | he that compara- 
tively few people know the inner secrets of the 


reason for 


printing house, nor how printing costs are 


figured and accumulated. This is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that there are even printers 
who do not understand the sciences 


of printing 
costs, 

Having been connected with a large printing 
establishment in an executive capacity, I am in 
a position to submit information which ought 


to prove profitable 


to office executives and pur- 
three expensive 
items in any printing bill for straight printed 
matter such 


chasing agents. The most 


as forms, are paper stock, 
(including 


compo 


sition “make-ready”), and press 


work. The cost of presswork is hypothetically 


prove rned bv the speed ot presses, or the run 
per hour. In order to illustrate this, let us sup- 
pose that we have a dozen different forms of 


varying sizes and different qualities and weights 
of paper; the printer would, of course, run these 


separately, that is, he would have to make seven 


“forms.” He would use as many presses as he 


had available, 


f the sizes were suitable: or, he 


would run one form after another, on one press. 
Presswork is charged at so much per hour, and 
a printer’s sold hour, is an all-inclusive machine 


hour rate, which may be anything from $3.50 to 


6 according to the type of press used. Now 
let us assume that by standardizing on paper 
stock—and let me say just here, that ninety 


times out of a hundred there is no 


reason on 


stock used for one form should 


earth why the 
not be used for a dozen others 
ful and 


ean print four different forms together on one 


and by a care 


scientific method of sizing forms, we 


sheet. It will readily be seen that we are going 
TO do one thing. cut down the cost of press- 
work. But suppose we find a way by which the 


whole twelve forms can be printed at the same 
time? The that 


of course. This looks simple, perhaps, but here 


saving will be much greater, 


is the problem. Not every printer has the nee 
handle the largest size 
sheets available, and to print twelve different 


large sheet 


essary equipment to 


forms together and a big 


press. We 


find the right print shop, but the printer with 


means a 
may have to do some shopping to 
the big press can do this, provided we do our 
Now 


standardizing on size does not mean that every 


part and standardize on stock and size. 


form must be the same size; we may still have 
seven, eight, nine, or more sizes, and yet they 
may all cut out of a sheet 57 x 38, for example, 
without any waste. I have before me, as | write, 
a form of material receipt; the size is 8% by 
Before this 
particular form was standardized in size, it cost 
$11.44 per thousand. After it was standardized, 
in common with a number of other forms used 


534, and it is used by storekeepers. 


by the institution concerned, and printed at the 
same time as a number of other forms, that is, 
from $1.52 per 


This may seem like a fairy story; 


the same sheet, the cost was 


thousand! 
it is, however, an actual fact. The saving of 


$9.92 per thousand meant a total saving for the 





ETHICS FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
Any school board member conducts himself 
in harmony with this Code of Ethics when he: 
1. Abstains from soliciting any employe of 
the school to purchase any given commodity 
or service, such as real estate, insurance, or pro- 
fessional service. 

2. Assumes no personal authority in admin- 
istering the work of the schools unless he has 
been instructed to do so at a board meeting. 

3. Avoids seeking to secure a school position 
for a member of his immediate family. 

4. Refrains from public criticism of any par- 
ticular teacher, but, if circumstances warrant, 
brings complaints to the attention of the proper 
supervisory officers. 

5. Refrains from seeking special privileges 
for his children or employes. 

6. Declines to offer a contract to a teacher 
who is known to be under contract with another 
school, without first determining the willing- 


ness of the teacher’s employer to grant a 
release. ; 
7. Abstains from seeking to perform the 


duties of the superintendent of schools or any 
other employe—such as selecting teachers, text- 
books, promotion or placement of pupils. 

8. Offers to teachers only such a contract as 
is just and equitable in form. 

9. Endeavors honestly to contract with 
teachers on a salary basis that will cover living 
expenses for twelve months and a surplus for 
savings. 

10. Stimulates and encourages the profes- 
sional growth of teachers while in service by 
granting them permission to attend educational 
meetings without loss of pay, visiting days, and 
by encouraging them to attend summer school, 
to travel, and in other ways to improve their 
knowledge and skill in teaching. 

11. Assists in securing a clear and definite 
statement and understanding of the duties to be 
performed by the Board of Education on the 
one hand and the duties of the supervisory of- 
ficers and teachers on the other. 

—MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


year of $872.96, as 88,000 of these forms were 
Was it worth it? 

Another problem that must be worked out 

before sort of 

is that of quantities. It is very im- 

probable that we shall need the same number 

of each form to be it 1] 


used in the year. 


satisfactorily attempting this 


economy, 


printed; it is necessary, 


therefore, to plan in such a manner as that we 
may get the approximate number required of 
each, from one run. In order to illustrate how 
this may ,be successfully accomplished with a 
little forethought, let me use actual 
A Western college re- 


another 


case, as an example. 


quired a large supply of forms which were to 


be used in connection with a special course on 
The 
standardization, 
after an estimate had been obtained from a local 
printer in the west. 


cost accounting, prepared by the writer. 


forms were given to me for 
This estimate was, I think, 
about $3,000 for seven different forms, typed- 
ruled, a good grade of ledger paper, perforated 
where required, and four printed on two sides. 


The total number was about half a million. 
The separate quantities required were as 
follows: 


Form A......100,000 
Form B......100,000 
Form C 25.000 
Form D...... 25,000 


Exactly 550,000 in all. 


Form E...... 
Form F 
Form G..... 


25,000 
25.000 
.250,000 
Forms C, D, E, and 
I’ were to be printed on both sides. 
were that 
printed out of a sheet 57 x 


These forms 
could all be 
38, with the result 
that the presswork was estimated at only $50. 


standardized so they 


The total estimate on this basis was just under 
$1,800, and this was not submitted by a cheap 
printer by any means, but by a house that has 
the reputation of being fairly high-priced, cer- 
tainly Printers’ Board of Trade rates. 
Of course, the saving was not only on press- 


above 


work; a considerable saving was on composition 
and make-ready. Electros were made, and these 
cost approximately $114. 

of paper, forms had 


(Concluded on Page 


By using one grade 
some a better grade of 
140.) 
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The Basis of Physical Comfort in Relation to Air Temperature 
The Practical Application of Recent Scientific Data 


Very material progress has been made during 
the past few years in our understanding and 
appreciation of the fundamentals of health and 
comfort in relation to the air in which we live. 
Please note, | do not speak of the air we 
breathe, as research and experience are fast dis- 
nelling old illusions regarding “foul air” and 
“fresh air” and placing the emphasis on the 
physical properties of the air where it properly 
belongs rather than on certain vague chemical 
constituents. In other words, the temperature 
of the air, its moisture content and its motion, 
are the paramount factors that influence health 
and comfort. The “crowd poison” so dreaded 
a generation ago is no longer mentioned, and 
the terms “foul and fresh air” are fast passing 
into the limbo of things forgotten. 

However, I do not wish to be understood as 
minimizing the importance of clean air, but it 
is the gross palpable dirt that we can see, feel 
and analyze, that must essentially be removed, 
rather than some vague, mysterious contamina 
tion supposed to be exhaled from human lungs. 

The fundamental fact that must be thor- 

iwhly understood by those dealing with ven 
tilation problems is that we live in the air as 
well as breathe it, and the fact that the air is 

ir media, or environment, is more important 
from tne standpoint of comfort than the fact 
that air is essential in our respiratory processes. 

The human body may well be likened to a 
steam boiler which consumes coal, utilizing the 
eat liberated to warm the building in which it 

located or to drive machinery, as the case 
iv be. The human body consumes coal in 


the form of food and utilizes the energy to 


ite muscles, sinews. and nerves. In the 
end, t] heat must be liberated to the air sur 
rounding the body, and it is this liberation or 
dissipation of bodily heat that governs our 
sense of phvsieal comfort. 
Man is a homothermous animal, a term the 
physiologists use, meaning that the body tem 
perature is constant irrespective of the tem- 


perature of the air or other media in which he 


ippens to be. He travels to the Arctie zone 


here the temperature 1s 50 below zero and 
his body temperature remains at 98.6°, or he 
goes into trop'eal climates where the direct ravs 


of the sun bring the temperature of the air up 
to 100° or more above zero, but his body tem- 
perature remains the same. This is due to the 
operation of a complex and ingenious system of 
heat control which keeps his bodily temperature 
constant under the wide extremes to which it 
s subjected. 
Poikolythermous animals, like the frog, do 
not maintain a constant body temperature. 
Their temperature changes with the tempera- 
ture of the media, air or water, in which they 
live. In man, all the heat generated in the 
body must be immediately dissipated. It can- 
not be stored up even for a short interval of 
time or the body temperature will rise and the 
phenomenon known as fever will be the result. 
If the air surrounding the body is too warm, 
he heat regulating mechanism dilates the 


superficial veins and arteries throwing the 


blood to the surface where it can give off its 
heat more readily. It also stimulates the sweat 
or] 


glands to increased activity when their aid is 
needed. 

If the air surrounding the body is too cool, 
the superficial vessels are contracted and the 
blood forced deeper, to the internal organs, thus 
retarding heat loss from the skin and maintain- 


ing the necessarv heat Joss balance. 


Dr. E. Vernon Hill, Aerologist, Chicago 


In the former instance, the heat regulating 
mechanism is brought into play, possibly taxed, 
to maintain the normal dissipation in warm air, 
and we say we are “too warm.” In cold air the 
same mechanism is again active, to prevent un- 
due heat loss and we say we are “too cold.” 

As a matter of fact, the internal body tem- 
perature does not change and strictly speaking, 
we are not too warm in the first instant and not 
too cold in the second, except as our skin tem- 
perature changes by reason of the operation of 
the heat regulating mechanism. When the air 
surrounding the body is of the proper tempera- 
ture and moisture content, the heat from the 
body is absorbed by the surrounding air with- 
out the exercise of the heat regulating mechan- 
ism, we are comfortable, and this is the basic 
fundamental fact of human comfort in relation 
to the air that surrounds us. 

Bodily heat is dissipated -in three ways. 
First, by radiation; second,-by convection; and 
third, by evaporation. These are graphically 
represented in the accompanying illustration. 
Illustration No. 1. 

Radiant heat is represented by straight lines, 
as it passes through the air from a warmer to a 
cooler body in straight lines, raising the tem 
perature of the cooler body and correspondingly 
lowering the temperature of the warmer body 
without affecting the temperature ot the air 
through which it passes. This explains why 
we can stand in front of a bon-fire out of doors 
on a zero day and absorb the heat with the 
keenest satisfaction and comfort, eyen though 
the air surrounding the body remains extremely 
cold. 

Convected heat on the contrary requires con 
tact. A large portion, probably the greatest 
yy rtion of the body heat that is dissipated is by 
convection to the air that is in actual contact 
with the skin surfaces and the clothing This 
is represented in the illustration by the wiggly- 
lines, representing the heated air as it flows 
upward around the body after being warmed by 


A 


> 


- 


ILLUSTRATION 1 GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION Of} 
AVENUES OF HEAT LOSS FROM rHE HUMAN 


BODY 
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contact with the same. Most of our house 
heating is by convection. 

The third mode of heat dissipation is by 
evaporation. Perspiration on the skin surface 
has a distinct cooling effect, for the reason that 
changing the physical state of water from a 
liquid to a gas, required a certain amount of 
heat, “the latent heat of evaporation.” As the 
perspiration is in contact with the body, its 
evaporation abstracts a certain amount of heat 
as it passes from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
This factor in bodily cooling is quite variable 
depending upon the temperature of the air and 
upon the amount of moisture it contains. 

Heat loss by evaporation is shown on the 
illustration by the small globular or circular 
marks illustrating the vapor as it leaves the 
body surfaces. 

As heat dissipation from the body oeeurs in 
the three ways mentioned, it is evident that 
there are three factors which should be con- 
controlled, if comfortable and healthful air con 
ditions are to be maintained. 

The first, is the temperature of the walls and 
other objects in a room, the size of the windows, 
ete., as these directly affect the radiant heat 
loss. These conditions are difficult to control, 
however, as the windows are primarily for 
lighting purposes and cannot be well modified 
to affect the radiant heat loss of the body. The 
wall temperature is fairly well taken care of by 
the heating of the building, and further than 
this it is not practical to go. 

The second avenue of heat dissipation is by 
convection. This we can easily control by con- 
trolling the temperature of the air, and in fact 
this is the only method that has been attempted 
until very recently. 

The third avenue of heat loss is by evapora 
tion, and this is very largely governed by the 
moisture content of the air. The skin surface 
is always moist. In hot weather visible mois 
ture is plainly apparent in the form of per 
spiration. Under comfortable air conditions, 
vhen we are not conscious of perspiring, the 
microscope will reveal minute droplets of mois 
ture at the mouths of the sweat glands of the 
skin. Even in cold weather when the skin 
appears to be quite dry, moisture is constantly 
given off to the air, and the rate affects 
materially our feeling of warmth. 

When the relative values of these three 
factors that influence heat absorption from the 
body, vary in their relations, the body must 
readjust itself to maintain a constant heat out- 
put. For example, if the temperature of the 
air goes up and heat. loss by convection is 
thereby limited, the reduction must be made 
up by an inereased heat loss by evaporation. 
If the air, on the other hand, is nearly saturated 
with moisture and heat loss by evaporation is 
reduced, the air temperature must be lowered 
and heat loss by convection increased in order 


that the balance be maintained. 


Ileat loss by radiation is very difficult to 
control. It is, however, fairly constant and 
ean be safely ignored within certain limits if 
the other two are controlled. This, however, 
makes the latter two, namely, the temperature 
of the air and its moisture content, both of 


vital importance in our problem. 


Customary practice, particularly in school 
huildings, is to utilize steam heat for warming 
the building with mechanical ventilation, and 


temperature regulation by means of thermo- 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


stats to automatically control the temperature 
of the air. 

Humidity control is frequently ignored or 
looked upon as a refinement, which is not justi 
fied by 


and maintenance. In 


the expense involved in its installation 
a great majority of cases, 


classrooms. We 


frequently have complaints from teachers 


it is omitted entirely from the 
and 
pupils that the classroom is cold where tests 
with certified thermometers show 
of 70°. If, 


humidification 


a temperature 
cold and 


emp! ve d, the 


however, the weather is 
artificial is not 


low moisture content of the air increases 
evaporation from the skin, and makes an actual 
temperature condition of the air that is 
agreeable as the condit 
70° with a normal 


On the 


on ot py rhaps 5 pelow 


moisture content 


other hand, a temperature of 70 


with a high humidity makes a condition alto 


warm for comfort as evaporation 


arded by ra | 


gether too 


from the skin is much ret hig) 


humidity and a lower temperature is conse 


quently necessary to maintain the heat loss 
balance. 
This 


scientific 


subject has been much discussed in 


journals and by engineers and 


physiologists interested in the problem during 


until at the present time, it 
that both the 


humidity of an occupied 


the past ten years, 


is quite generally recognized 
temperature and the 
room must be controlled if comfortable air con- 
ditions are to be maintained. It was also con 
that 


temperature of 


as the humidity was 
(the dry 


proper 


ceded some years ago, 
reduced. the 
bulb) 
conditions, or 


the air 


must be increased to maintain 


if the relative humidity was in- 
creased, the dry bulb temperature must be re- 
duced, but just what the relationship was, and 
to what extent one should be increased when the 
other was reduced, was not known. 

The lead of Haldane, 
used the wet bulb temperature as a measure of 
comfort rather than the dry bulb, as the wet 
bulb total heat of the air and 
much more closely indicates physical comfort. 


eooling 


writer, following the 


measures the 


However, at low temperatures, the 
effect of evaporation the body 
less pronounced and the humidity of the air, 


higher 


from becomes 


therefore, a less important factor. At 


temperatures, that is, as we approach the body 
temperature, evaporation of moisture from the 
skin becomes a very important factor and the 
] 


dry bulb relatively less important. 


Owing to the lack of definite information on 


the relative values of the dry bulb and the wet 


effect on 


tests 


bulb temperature in their physical 


comfort, a series of exhaustive and ex 
> , 
Research 


Ly iting and 


periments were undertaken by the 
Staff of the American Society of 
Ventilating Engineers in their laboratory at 
the Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh. Rooms 


were arranged with special apparatus so that 


inv combination of temperature and humidity 
( ld | maintained Members of the Re 
earch Staff, government employees bocd 
buildin nd stud s from the Carnegie In 
st te of | hn ere ( subjects used 
1 the periment They ere placed 


in these “Psy 


hrometrie Rooms” 


conditions of temperature and humidity, and 
thei reactions and ree nes Ol COOINCSS 
warmth were recorded 

Ss ibjects were also place a room with a 
low temperature ind a | humidity and then 
transferred immediately to an adjoining 1 
with a high temperature and low humidity 
irranged ) nN 
‘ es ! mfort 

In tl ufficier rit data wer 
secured to definitely determine the relationship 
between temperature and umidity in its bear 


ing on comfort, and the equ 
li and 


lines comtort 
work. See 


zone 
Illustration 2. 
In the accompanying chart, the upper curved 
line is known as the saturation curve and the 
60, 65, 70, ete., refer to degrees Fahren 


the chart are the 


figures, 
heit. 


dry bulb temperature: 


The vertical lines on 
the temperature 


The 


that is, 


as shown by an ordinary thermometer. 


curved lines below and practically parallel with 
lines 


the saturation curve are the humidity 
Figures, 90%, 80%, 70%, ete., refer to the per 


The 


bulb lines and indi 


relative humidity. oblique 


centage of 
straight lines are the wet 
cate the evaporation 
The oblique dotted 


fort line which will be referred to later 


temperature of the air 
line is the maximum com 


(without the comfort line) is 


a Psychrometriec Chart and from it 


This chart 
known as 
the data 


tained. For 


relating to air conditions can be ob 
this 
needed, which consists of two ordinary mercury 
fastened to a 


purpose, a psychrometer is 
thermometers suitable frame on 
a handle 
whirled in the air, see Illustration 3. One of 


bulbs, the 


} 


which allows it to be rotated or 


the mereury lower one, is covered 


with cloth which is dipned in clean water when 
After the cloth 


covering of the wet bulb has been moistened, 


the instrument is to be used. 


the instrument is whirled in the air. Evapora- 
tion of the moisture from the covering of the 
wet bulb abstracts heat from the mercury jin 
the bulb, and this thermometer shows a lower 
temperature than the dry bulb thermometer, 
The difference is determined by the rate of 
evaporation. It can readily be seen that, if the 
instrument is used in humid air, that is in air 
that is saturated with moisture, no evaporation 
will take place from the wet bulb, both 


indicate the same tempera- 


and 
thermometers will 
ture. If the air is dry, however, evaporation 
rapid bulb and it wil] 
register 5, 10, 15 or perhaps even 20 degrees 


will be from the wet 
lower than the dry bulb thermometer, depend- 
ing upon the dryness of the air tested. 

Let us take an example to illustrate its use 
with the psychrometric chart: 

We will asume that a test is being made in 
a schoolroom on 
bulb of the 
instrument 


a cold winter day. The wet 
psychrometer is moistened and the 
is rotated in the air for perhaps two 
and the two 
We will say the dry bulb registers 80 


minutes, thermometers are read. 


and the 
If we now refer to the chart and 
locate 80 on the 


wet bulb 60 
saturation curve and follow it 
straight down to its point of intersection with 
the oblique 60° line, we will find that the point 
of intersection 
of 30%. In 


this simple 


is on the relative humidity curve 
other words, we 


test, that 


have found, by 
the moisture content of 
that 
moisture it is 


the air is 30% of 


saturation, is the air 


contains 30°‘ of the amount of 
possible for it to hold at tl 


We nave e! 


preceding para 


is temperature. 


ideavored to make it clear in the 
rraphs that 


a certain dry bulb 


temperature, say 70° may be too warm for com- 
fort and health, or too cold, depending upon the 
moisture tent f the ait 

St irt ) j h 710 it ths, =. 4 iration curve on 


the chart, the Research Staff found by many 


experiments that this was too warm for comfort. 
is the it ited air all ed no heat loss from 
the body by evaporation and all the heat must, 
the e, | ( t ‘ n and radia 
tion 
As 1 wed 3 70 ne down the chart, 
2 I Che etwer the relative 
lity es ¢ i) dit where the 
bulb line of 57° intersects. This is the 
t of maximum ¢cor t for this tempera 
r nd humidity \ bove this point indi 
ites ] 3 r con rt As we 
be’ 5 p t itive | imidity de 
( ( rat I the bi ly increases, 
d the conditions are too cool for comfort even 
rh the tempera remains at iV 
The maximum comfort line as shown on the 
chart passes through the 


saturation curve at 


64°; this means that if the air ated with 
moisture, if the relative humidity is one hun- 


dred per of 64 


Ss satut 


cent, a temperature gives the 
maximum of comfort. 

If we follow the e 
chart, we see that at a _ relative 


humiditv of 90%, the 


} 


mfort line diagonally down 


desirable temperature is 


( 


it is slightly above 67°, at 50% it 


is about 6914°, at 15% we must have a tem- 


perature of 75°. At 50% humidity a tempera- 
ture of 75° in the room was exactly the same 
4 + ; 1 Ad 
feeling of warmth as a temperature of 69 
her the ir s ful] f moist ire. 
lr esearch work in determining the rela- 


1ionship between 
it affects h 


maximum ec 


temperature and humidity as 
and working out the 
shown on the chart, 
nce of heating 


m of far reaching importance, and 


iman comfort 
mfort line as 


represents an advance in the scie 
and ventilati 
the next logical step is to utilize this knowledge 
idvantag 


just shown he 


he aT 
We have w the Aerologists by 


means of a psychrometer determine the wet and 
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to the 


dry bulb temperatures o given 


(¢ nued on | 


f the air in a 
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The Maintenance of School Buildings 


John C. Almack, Stanford University, California 


Importance of the old buildings. One of the 
most important duties of school administration 
is to see that the buildings are properly main- 
tained. The investment is usually a large one. 
It is seldom the case that the annual outlay 
for new construction is more than a quarter of 
the amount already expended. The mainte- 
nance costs if adequate may themselves even 
approximate the outlays for new buildings. It 
‘s true that the construction of new buildings 
is a far more spectacular duty than the man- 
agement or maintenance, but it is no more use- 
ful. Indeed, it is probably a less valuable 
service than that of doing the more humble and 
less showy task of keeping the school plant in 
a high state of efficiency. 

By all means the administrator should not get 
the idea that when a new building is accepted 
his duty toward it is ended. It is really just 
beginning. A year or so of concentrated activity 
and the new structure is completed, but for 
forty years or more continuous service will have 
to be given it if it is to be kept usable. Even 
in a small city with only three or four build- 
ings, there is an ever present problem of their 
eare. Everyone admits that it is worth while 
to see that school building money is expended 
economically and wisely in the first place. It 
is just as true that every dollar expended should 
be as carefully conserved. In a recent survey 
it was shown that the building dollar depre- 
ciated in two-thirds the time in buildings un- 
eared for that it did in schools that gave atten- 
tion to maintenance. In other words, these dis- 
tricts received only two-thirds as much value 
from their investment. 

The nature of the problem. Two general fea- 
tures of the problem may be distinguished. 
First is the financial aspect, which is concerned 
with methods of charging off depreciation, the 
raising of money for maintenance, and the dis- 
posal of worn-out and obsolete structures. The 
second has to do with the constructional angle— 
deciding upon what repairs and replacements 
to make, and deciding who is to make the re- 
pairs and when ther All of 


these come under the meaning of depreciation, 


are to be made. 


and as a first ste p in their consideration, let us 
note what the leading causes of depreciation 


Why Buildings Depreciate 
The causes of depreciation. Five leading 
causes of building depreciation are usually 
enumerated. They are general in nature and 
apply to all kinds of structures—dwellings, 
hotels, factories, and schoolhouses. The degree 
to which each factor is responsible for depre- 
ciated value naturally differs with various types 
of construction and under different conditions 
of climate and use. Nevertheless, there are 
many elements in common as may be seen from 
the descriptions below. The causes are: 
hi Wear and tear. This comprises deterio 
ration through the effect of school use. From 
the moment a building is put into service, 
deterioration through wear and tear begins. 
The floor becomes worn, the walls are scratched 
and marred, the equipment is injured. It is 
observable that there is wide variation in the 
rate of this kind of depreciation. Some parts 
of the plant decline more in value at first and 
slow up as time passes. In other parts, the 
di preciation becomes gradually greater in effect 
as the end of the working life of the plant ap- 
proaches. Deterioration of this kind can be 
compensated for by proper repairs and renewals. 
2. Physical decay or decrepitude. This ap- 
plies to unavoidable decay on account of the 
action of the elements. Even when a building 
is kept properly painted and repaired, there is 


a general deterioration that goes on constantly 
and cannot be wholly compensated for. Hence 
in time, the structure will reach such a stage 
that complete renewal is necessary. This decay 
goes on all the time whether the building is 
used or not. Insulated wire, boilers, roofs, 
foundations, and walls will waste away as rap- 
idly when standing idle as when in use. 

This kind of depreciation varies greatly in 
different climates and in different seasons. It 
is a factor always to be considered in vacation 
periods. The school board may feel that the 
school plant in September is the same as it was 
in June. This is not the case. With each sea- 
son, the growing effect of physical decay may 
be noticed until finally the building must be 
scrapped. 

3. Deferred maintenance or neglect. De- 
ferred maintenance is the measure of the 
amount of money that must be expended to 
restore a building to normal working conditions. 
It is the difference between what a building 
would be worth if properly maintained and what 
it is worth. To a large degree it is an index 
to the efficiency of the school board and the 
building superintendent. 

Of course it is clear that, even if repairs and 
replacements were made as needed, in time all 
the physical features of the plant would depre- 
ciate to a point where they cannot be put in 
condition that will exceed, say 75 per cent of 
their original value. This principle helps one 
to test when it is no longer justifiable to lay out 
more money on the rejuvenation of the plant. 

4, Inadequacy or supe rcession. A school 
building may become uneconomical or useless 
because of increased school population and the 
consequent need of a larger structure. Closely 
allied to this feature is inaccessibility, due to 
a shift in the school population, the growing up 
of an industrial district about a school, or any 
other change in city structure. 

5. Obsolescence. The fifth factor of depre- 
ciation is obsolescence. This is lessened value 
due to the introduction of new and better 
devices: for example, a new type of building, 
a new pedagogical theory, or a new kind of 
equipment. Obsolescence is very similar to in- 
adequacy, and, in fact, the one term is often 
used to cover both meanings. Their differences 
are seen in that an inadequate building may 
still have value for school purposes, possibly a 
smaller student body or a different type of or- 
ganization, whereas an obsolete building is 
practically worthless. 

In simple depreciation, only two factors are 
commonly considered. They are (1) deprecia- 
tion which includes wear and tear, decrepitude, 
and neglect; and (2) depreciation which in- 
cludes inadequacy and obsolescence. The first 
may be judged by data or observation, while the 
second cannot be measured with any degree of 
accuracy. Whether a building is obsolescent or 
not is largely a matter of judgment. At pres- 
ent we have no device for measuring any of the 
factors of depreciation in a way that will enable 
us to determine how much money to set aside 
each vear to cover maintenance costs. 

Paying for Repairs 

Spec ial financial considerations. Perhaps the 
lack of thorough methods of measurement are 
in the main responsible for the neglect to make 
proper financial provisions for maintenance. 
The custom of setting aside funds to meet 
future obligations in the way of bonds for 
buildings is one which every school knows. But 
aside from this, allowance must also be made 
for repairs and renewals. In a small city, it 
is about as well to budget all the five factors 
wear and tear, decrepitude, neglect, inadequacy, 
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and obsolescence—under the one heading of 
depreciation. In a large school system, the 
factors should be budgeted separately. The 
expenditures made for repairs tend naturally to 
offset depreciation due to wear and tear. How- 
ever, they do not balance completely with de- 
preciation losses. One reason for this is found 
in the fact that the school plant does not con- 
sist of a vast number of independent units that 
wear out rapidly as in the case of a railroad, 
but the parts depreciate at greatly varying 
rates of speed. 

As renewals and additions occupy a position 
very closely related to new construction, there 
is a tendency to charge them to capital outlays. 
There is also a tendency, rather objectionable 
in the case of renewals, to demand competitive 
bidding before the work can go forward. Both 
are very closely related to the repair function, 
and renewals should be dealt with in practically 
the same way. To illustrate the connection, 
consider a heating plant. Suppose the old one 
is considered inadequate and is turned in 
toward a new one costing $5,000. Assume also 
that the original cost of the old apparatus was 
$3,000, and that a $500 allowance is permitted. 
This means that the difference of $4,500 must 
be provided from publie appropriations. Since 
a plant costing $5,000 has supplanted one cost 
ing $3,000, two thousand dollars’ worth of value 
may be considered as having been added to the 
school plant. Moreover, a building otherwise 
useless is put into shape for service. 

The rate of depreciation. If provisions are 
to be made for maintenance, it is very vital 
that the school authorities be able to predict 
quite accurately what the rate of depreciation 
will be. It is also important to have standards 
in order to judge the efficiency with which the 
maintenance department is ‘performing its 
function. The maintenance department also 
needs to know what types of repair and renewal 
jobs are likely to occur. This means knowing 
at what rates roofs, floors, lighting and heating 
equipment, and the like, depreciate. Taking up 
some of these questions, let us consider first the 
rate of depreciation. 

How Fast Do Buildings Depreciate? 

In estimating depreciation rates, the school 
authorities have three points to consider. The 
first is the first cost of the total asset and of 
each unit. Second, an estimate must be made 
of the life of the total asset and likewise of 
each unit. Third, comes the estimate of 
Naturally these ele 
ments will be modified by the rate at which 
deterioration goes on, but the chief principles 
may be illustrated. 


residual or scrap value. 


Suppose that a city build a schoolhouse for 
$300,000 and estimates that its life is sixty 
years. Suppose also that its scrap value at the 
end of the life period is estimated at $40,000. 
Then the total depreciation would be $240,000, 
to be distributed over the lifetime of the plant 
by some systematic method. Suppose that at 
the end of twenty years, $100,000 had been 
spent in repairs and renewals until the plant 
compared favorably in efficiency with new 
plants of the same type of construction. Cer- 
tainly this fact of repairs will have to be con- 
sidered in estimating its value. Yet on the 
other hand, the factors of inadequacy and 
obsolescence may come in to render such a plant 
almost valueless for school purposes at the end 
of the twenty-year period. 

Yet it is possible to make fairly reliable esti- 
mates of the rate of depreciation from original 
cost to scrap value. Let us first consider two 
extremes within which depreciation will actu 
ally fall. If the school plant has been kept in 
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first class repair and has not become obsolete, 
its value may decrease very slowly for a long 
time, and actual depreciation become very rapid 
only near the end of its life. This describes 
the facts concerning the main structural parts 
of the school building fairly well. Or, as the 
other extreme, depreciation may take place very 
rapidly during the first part of its life, although 
its utility may not decline very greatly. This 
is true of much school building equipment. 
Actual loss of utility may follow the same 
curve—very rapid at first, with lessened decline 
after the first five or six years. The varying 
between these may be 
examination of the facts of 
deterioration a basis for figuring rates and of 
estimating Three 


Thev are: 


degrees also 


found. 


extremes 
From an 
given. leading 
methods have been employed. 


repairs is 


1. The percentage of original cost plan. 
2. The percentage of diminishing value plan. 

3. The sinking fund plan. 

Under the percentage of original cost plan, 
the total depreciation—the difference between 
is divided by the 
estimated productive life of the plant, and an 
amount equal to the quotient is set aside for 


repairs and renewals each year. 


the cost and the scrap value 


To illustrate: 
Assume a plant whose original cost was $50,000, 
and estimated $2,000, and an 


We have 
$3,000, the amount to be 


value of 
estimated life of sixteen years. 
$50,000 $2,000 


scrap 


16 
raised for repairs and renewals annually. This 
is called the straight line method of calculating 
depreciation. 
Two Other Methods of Depreciation 

Under the second method—the percentage of 
fixed percentage is 
taken from the value as depreciated the pre- 


diminishing value plan—a 


ceding year and not from the original cost. 
This method heavier reduction in 
value during the early life of the asset, and is 
particularly applicable to the facts concerning 
building equipment. To illustrate the method: 
Assume a building costing $50,000 with an esti- 
mated year. 
The depreciation the first year would be five 
per cent of $50,000 or $2,500; and the remain- 


enforces a 


loss in value of five per cent a 


ing value would be $50,000 less $2,500 or 
$47,500. For the second year, one would take 


five per cent of $47,500 or $2,375; the third year 
five per cent of $43,125, and so on. 

The sinking fund method, which is the third 
mentioned, requires that a fixed sum of money 
be set aside every year out of the school funds. 
The amounts vary, being smaller at first and 
gradually Each increment is set 
aside together with its interest compounded at 
regular intervals. To 


increasing. 


illustrate: 
have a building which cost $50,000, and whose 
We 
set aside each year a sum which will equal at 
the end of 25 years one twenty-fifth of the total 
when its compound interest is added. Thus the 
question the first year is, “What principal at a 
given rate compounded will equal $2,000 in 25 


ves 


Suppose we 


period of service is estimated at 25 years. 


years? In twenty-four years? In twenty-three 


years?” and so on. Although less is allowed for 
depreciation in the earlier years by this plan 
than by any other, it does not differ in principle 
from the straight line method. 


sum is collected every year. 


In both, a fixed 


Very few figures on school building deprecia- 
tion are available. It seems to be a fairly well 
established practice to set aside annually from 
two to two and one-half per cent of original 
building make 
ments. If 


and _ replace- 
buildings have been neglected for 
several years, such an allowance will ordinarily 
prove insufficient to bring them up to standard. 
Something, too, will depend upon how intensive 
the use of the structure is. It 


costs to repairs 


is reasonable to 
be expected that schoolhouses open both day 
and evening, housing two sections, or accommo- 
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dating abnormally large enrollments, will de- 
preciate faster than buildings doing only one 
type of service. Consideration should be given 
to this point when preparing the budget. 
Maintenance Allowances 

Maintenance allowances are necessarily in 
addition to any sums appropriated for the re- 
placement of assets when they are worn out. 
Although there are no accepted standards cover- 
ing schoolhouse depreciation, it is possible to 
adapt the standard adopted by the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, to school 


house situations. At 


rates, 


least such standards are 


useful as a guide. These standards, given be 
low, apply to factory building and equipment. 
The first column gives the rates by the straight 
line method of computation; the second by the 
percentage of diminishing values method. 


Straight Diminishing 

Building and accessories line values 
Reinforced steel, concrete, 

EY SE co ga 2% % 
Brick and steel, concrete 

SE Se ee ne 2.5 4 
Brick, steel, and wood.... 38 5 
Brick and wood.......... 3 5 
Concrete block, wood roof 

ere 3.5 8 
All wood (well built, life 

err 4.5 10 
All wood (cheaply built, 

He BO FORRES) ov caccese. 5 12 
Heating and ventilating 

equipment (20 years).. 4 7.5 
Water, sewer, and sani- 

ge. ere 4 7.5 


A few of the school surveys give facts bearing 
upon the life of the building. In an 
Arizona study, 114 city buildings were evalu- 


school 


ated, with the following conclusions concerning 
future life: 


Periods Age Future life 
Less than five years...... 51.1% 1.8% 
Six to ten years.......... 28.2 16.3 
Eleven to fifteen years... .10.5 16.3 
Sixteen to twenty years.. 5.8 27.3 
Twenty-one to twenty-five 

DE 244-54.4 Rohe eS 4.6 ‘an 
Twenty-five and over..... 4.8 30.1 


The median age of the schoolhouses is seen 


to be seven years; the median expectancy twenty 


years. This signifies a total service period of 
27 years for buildings partially fireproof. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the factor of obso- 


lescence, a rough estimate of the life of school 
buildings of varying grades of construction is 
as follows: 
Well 
cared for 

1. Excellent grade of ma- 

terials and workmanship..50 years 40 years 
2. Average grade of ma- 

terials and workmanship..30 years 25 years 
3. Inferior grade of ma- 

terials and workmanship..20 years 15 years 

From the same survey, it is possible to get 


Poorly 
cared for 


some idea of the order in which building ele- 
ments depreciate. Taking ten items only, it is 
seen that outside paint is first to stand in need 
of attention; the roof, second; and so on down 
to stairways, which are tenth. For example: 


Rank order in which repairs 


Items and replacements are required 
CE MONG bic bee cea ene anne 
ke SRS or yee eee ee 2 
RS oe SoS oc nd ate wai 3 
Outside doors ............ee00. 4 
NN oS de cclagik alee ai i 
a a ra 6 
Windows—exterior ............ 7 
OE 8 
eee eee eee 9 
ee Ss er ee 10 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the super- 
intendent of New York City 
gives some interesting facts concerning items 
of depreciation. It shows: 

What Wears Out? 

In 1921 there were 56 stairways renovated; 
86 pupils’ toilet enclosures and fixtures over- 
hauled, renovated, and painted; 38 buildings re- 
roofed; 1,670 classrooms cleaned, painted, and 
varnished; as well as 20,436 windows repaired 
and painted. 


schools of also 


During the present year (1922) the repair, 
painting, and renovation will include 65 stair- 
ways; 44 pupils’ toilets; 4,287 classrooms; 6,804 
windows; the remodeling of 22 pupils’ toilets; 
ten new water supply installations; 3,100 drink- 
ing fountain guards; and eighteen additions to 
the present electric lighting system. 

Data of the type cited are important for gsey- 
eral reasons. They show what items suffer from 
wear and tear, decrepitude, and neglect. If one 
had these facts for his whole school plant for 
several years, he could check needed improve- 
ments The information 
would also be important in planning the econ- 
struction of 


more intelligently. 


new buildings, since more care 
could be taken to select materials, provide con- 
struction, and improve workmanship with the 
object of lengthening the life of the elements 
to be 
expected that at the present stage of develop- 


most subject to early decay. It is not 


ment a school building can be put up so (like 
the wonderful one-horse shay) one part will last 
as long as every other part; but close checking 
and watchful supervision of construction wil] 
help to approach this ideal—perhaps as far as 
it is desirable. 
Making repairs. Two methods of inspection 
and checking may be employed in order to keep 
the maintenance department aware of repair 
and The first is by means of 
semi-annual 


renewal needs. 
examination of a 


thorough kind, made by an assistant superin- 


an annual or 


tendent of schools, by the building superintend- 
ent, or by other competent authority. The see- 
ond is the regular and frequent type of inspec- 
tion performed by the janitors and principals. 
Only thus work be 


promptly. 


can done properly and 
It is a matter of first importance that repairs 
as they are needed. 
The old adage, “a stitch in time saves nine,” 


is particularly 


be taken care of as soon 
building 
A small leak in a roof, a piece of loose 
broken tread 
suffered to go neglected. 


applicable to school 
repairs. 
cannot be 
It is to be expected, 


therefore, that the janitors will be capable of 


siding, a stair these 


making many minor repairs and replacements, 
and that they will have tools and supplies to 
enable them to do so. It is a bad educational 
and financial policy to let things go at sixes 
and Each dollar 


invested, depreciates in two-thirds the time, and 


sevens about a schoolhouse. 
moreover, ramshackle structures are an invita- 
tion to vandalism. 

There 


such 


will be repairs and replacements of 
and 
As a result, 


policy covering such jobs is 


character as to require more time 
skill than the janitors can give. 
some permanent 
indispensable. There are two general methods 
found in practice. They are (1) the contract 
and (2) the straight time method. 


Either or both may be used satisfactorily. 


method, 


Handling Repairs 
The contract method. The contract method 
has reference to work done by individuals and 
companies outside of the school organization. 
In many states, the law is such that all work 
costing more than a thousand dollars must be 
advertised and let to the lowest bidder. In such 
circumstances, the procedure is the same as that 

which governs new construction. 
Or again, buildings 
with 
plumbers, carpenters, and painters to do repair 


the superintendent of 


and grounds may make an agreement 
work on the school plant when it is called for. 
The principals and janitors report needed work 
to the building superintendent. He in 
order to one of the 


whom he 


turn 
individuals or 
has contracted, and the 
When completed, it is inspected 
by the superintendent or one of his assistants 
(perhaps the janitor) and payment is made. No 
one is permitted to give orders for work except 
the maintenance department, and 

must be checked through this office. 


issues an 
with 
work is done. 


firms 


every job 
Usually 
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eollections cannot be made except after actual 
inspection and acceptance. It is quite common 
to contract on the cost-plus plan, charges rang 
‘ne from ten to fifteen per cent being made. 

There are several advantages in the contract 
method. Delays are generally avoided, since 
the contractor is under agreement to attend to 
the work promptly. He can afford to give 
special attention to the school, since he has a 
large amount of work to care for, and can count 
upon it. The maintenance superintendent is 
freed from having to look up workmen every 
time a repair job makes its appearance. He 
can select competent firms and hold them re 
sponsible for results. He is relieved from look- 
ing after applications for employment and has 
hut little supervising to do. Payments may be 
made at regular intervals, perhaps every month. 
There is doubtless some economy in the plan. 
This is seen more clearly in types of jobs where 
no permanent workers are ordinarily kept on 
the repair force, such as in the plumbing, steam 
fitting, and electrical services. Laying lino 
leum, erecting fire escapes, brick work, and 
painting are other good examples. 

The straight time method. Under the straight 
time method a repair force is kept employed 
throughout the year. The workmen are paid 
for all their time, either at a yearly or a 
monthly rate, and are under the direction of 
the maintenance superintendent who may be 
attached to the business otice. One of the work- 
He checks 


the jobs on completion, keeps a record of time 


men may be designated foreman. 


spent and materials used, and may have com- 
plete charge of tools and materials. In the 
smaller cities the superintendent of mainte- 
nance may also act as foreman. There is no 
relation between the size of the city and the 
method which should be adopted. Any city 
system that has enough repair, replacement, 
and fill-in jobs to keep one man busy can have 
A steady jack-of-all trades 
is a very good type of individual to employ 


a permanent force. 


under such circumstances. The number of 
workers in two cities of around 300,000 is given 
below. Both cities hire some extra men as 
needed : 

First City Second City 
rhree carpenters Three carpenters 
Plumber and helper Plumber and steam 
Steam fitter and helper fitter 
Electrician and helper Two cabinet makers 
Landscape architect and shop men 

Painter 
Disadvantages of Time Repairs 
With a large permanent force, it is regarded 
as advisable to supply some fill-in work. Some 
schools keep the repair gangs busy building 
school furniture and equipment for new build- 
ings when repair work is slack. They claim 
they can save anywhere from 20 to 25 per cent 


by this method. On the other hand, there is a 
good deal of evidence that such equipment is 
inferior in type, finish, and durability to the 
work of commercial establishments, and it is 
very doubtful if such claims of economy are 
justified. The wisest plan seems to be to keep 
the permanent force down as small as possible 
and hire extra help in times of emergency. The 
fill-in tasks may be made up of repair and 
replacement jobs which do not need to be 
rushed, and thus the men kept busy all the 
time. The difficulty of keeping the force 
steadily employed is looked upon as the main 
weakness of the straight time plan. Its great 
advantage is that the repair work is cared for 
continuously. 

The following may be taken as the typical 
practice in ordering repairs: The principals or 
janitors notify the maintenance superintendent 
of the needs. The latter makes a record on a 
work order blank. The original is kept by the 
superintendent, and a duplicate sent to the fore- 
man who sees that the work is done and reports 
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complete details—nature of the repairs, time 
spent on the job, materials used, and total costs. 
The dates on which the order was received and 
the work completed and inspected are clearly 
set forth. In some cities the order blanks are 
of two kinds—one for emergency jobs and one 
for jobs that may be delayed without serious 
loss. If the jobs are complex and of consid- 
erable importance, an inspection and estimate 
before beginning work are very necessary. If 
this is done, a preliminary report should be 
made out and attached to the original order 
sheet. All the data should be filed by buildings. 

Very thorough and complete inspections 
should be made of each building shortly before 
the opening of the summer vacation, and per- 
haps another before the winter holidays. All 
preliminary orders, and 
alteration plans should be in the hands of the 
superintendent of maintenance in time to en- 


estimates, special 


able him to order materials, hire any additional 
labor, and organize the repair gangs so that 
intensive work may start as soon as vacation 
opens. <A good deal of supplementary labor can 
be recruited from the janitorial force not needed 
to look after grounds. This not only gives the 
men employment, but provides good training 
for the minor repair work of the year. A light 
motor truck is indispensable to transport men 
and materials to the buildings. Accurate and 
complete cost records should be kept of all sum- 
mer jobs as well as of jobs looked after during 
the regular school vear. 
When Abandon Schoolhouses? 

Abandoning a building. It is almost always 
a debatable question whether a building should 
be abandoned or made to serve a year or two 
longer. There are so many qualifying factors 
that one cannot speak absolutely on the ques- 
tion. Score card results must be accepted as 
only an index to conditions and not relied upon 
absolutely. Sometimes the choice is between 
using a building scoring less than 500 points 
and having no school at all. Off-hand, one is 
inclined to say that all necessary repairs and 
replacements should be made, or the structure 
left vacant. This is a very sound rule, especially 
if the health or safety of the children is threat- 
ened. Repairs and renewals should, therefore, 
be made promptly, even if costs seem unduly 
high, or the schoolhouse should be closed. If, 
however, it is a question of relative comfort, 
convenience, or efficiency, the ability of the dis- 
trict to pay for new buildings may be the main 
consideration. 

Probably educational utility should be the 
determining factor. The factors of inadequacy 
and obsolescence are mainly involved. The 
final decision on the points have to be made 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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NEW PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 

Mr. Francis B. Haas, formerly deputy super- 
intendent, has been appointed by Governor 
Pinchot as state superintendent of public 
instruction for Pennsylvania. He succeeds the 
late Dr. J. George Becht, whose death occurred 
in April last. 

Mr. Haas, who had been deputy superintend- 
ent since 1924, had with James N. Rule, con- 
ducted the affairs of the department of 
education since the illness of Dr. Becht inter- 
fered with his work last fall. His appointment 
as superintendent was made because, in the 
opinion of the governor, he was capable of 
doing more for the school children of the state 
than any other man in the state. Trained as 
an educator, he has had a distinguished career 
in his chosen profession. In addition, he has 
shown qualities of the first order as a business 
manager and as an executive. 

His contact with the legislature during the 
last session made it clear that he is qualified 
to carry on that important portion of the work 
of the department which deals with legislation 
and appropriations. His past contact with 
local school officials is a guarantee that he 
understands them and they understand him. 
There should be a minimum of friction, since 
Dr. Haas believes in the decentralization of 
school work, and in local initiative and home 
rule. 

Mr. Haas was born in Philadelphia and was 
educated in the public schools of that city. 
After completing the course in the Central high 
school in 1904, he attended the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy, graduating in 1906. Later 
he taught at Girard College, and in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, becoming principal of 
the Breck school in 1916, and of the Benson 
school in 1918. He was given the undergradu- 
ate degree by Temple University in 1913, and 
the master of arts degree by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1922. 

Mr. Haas entered the state department of 
public instruction in 1920 as assistant director 
of the teacher bureau, bringing with him his 
rich experience as teacher and principal in 
elementary schools, professor and demonstrator 
in the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, and 
leader and promoter of all types of educational 
activities. He assisted in the formulation of 
an improved teacher standard which becomes 
effective in 1927, and showed conspicuous capa- 
city for administrative problems, which led to 
his promotion to the directorship of the ad- 
ministrative bureau. 

“rom the beginning, Mr. Haas displayed in 
his direction of the bureau a special aptitude 


— 


for administrative duties. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the department and its adjustment to 
meet the retrenchment policy of the new ad- 
ministration, he performed a service which 
brought commendation from the administrative 
officers. In recognition of the efficient manner 
in which he organized and conducted the fiscal 
and business affairs of the department, he was 
made deputy superintendent in 1924. 

Shortly after this promotion, Dr. Brecht 
became seriously ill and the work of the super- 
intendent’s office fell to the two deputies, who 
conducted it in a manner that won the admira- 
tion of the schoolmen of the state. All types of 
professional, administrative and executive prob- 
lems were met and solved. 

That Mr. Haas possessed genius for executive 
and administrative leadership was shown in his 
powerful and convincing defense of the educa- 
tional budget before the senate committee when 
the school system of the state was in jeopardy 
through a threatened reduction of the appro- 
priation. In that effort he revealed the quali- 
ties and requisites of a strong state superin- 
tendent. 
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The Work of the School Janitor 


II. The Daily Cleaning of Floors: Equipment. 
Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


The equipment used for cleaning floors, in- 
so-far as the concerned, 
re- olves itself into a comparison of the efficiency 


present study is 
of results obtained and the time required by use 
of the central the hair 
floor brush. No portable vacuum cleaners were 


vacuum cleaner with 
discovered in use in schools studied, and there 
are reasons for believing they would not be as 
satisfactory as the 


cleaning 


cleaning 
floor 


Likewise, no brooms were discovered in use in 


central vacuum 


system for such large areas 
any of the schools visited and common opinion 
confirms the belief that they are far less effec- 


tive than the hair floor brush. 
schools 


the studied had 
vacuum cleaning systems; in all others the hair 


Four of central 


floor brush was used. The latter was used, also, 
in two of the schools having central vacuum 
installed 
two 


which 
ago. 
was 


cleaning 
than 
which 
floors vacuums within 
last The installations 
disadvantages, as we shall later see, that made 


systems were 
The 

used for 

installed 


older 


mere 
twelve 
the 
had 


three years. 


schools in 
cleaning all 
the 


nad 


years 
vacuum 
their 


their use in cleaning floors impracticable. 
Effectiveness of Results Due to Equipment 
Effectiveness of results was determined first, by 
a system of grading as was described in the first 
article of the 
weighing 


series, and second, by 


the 
controlled conditions, by 


present 
objectively dirt re 
the use 


The plan was 


amount of 
moved, under 
of different kinds of equipment. 
to assign grades on a five-point basis consider 
ing (1) the amount of space not cleaned, (2) 
the loose dirt remaining in 
places, (3) the dust 
raised from stamping on the floor. 


out-of-the-way 


stirred up, (4) the dust 


Anyone who has noted the wide variations in 
results obtained by janitors would scarcely hesi 
tate to assign grades, considering only general 


that if 


good cleaning were each eon 


appearance. However, it was believed 
the elements of 
sidered separately, more accurate grades could 
be assigned. At any rate attention to a num 
ber of elements, each indicative of the qualits 
of results obtained, ought to valid 


results general 


give more 


than a grade assigned on 


appearance alone. A form was, therefore, uti! 


ized 


upon which a full description of the re 
sults was entered and grades were assigned 


immediately and in conformance with the 


criteria set forth above. 
the cleaning of 70 
five janitors using the central 


The average grade for 
classrooms by 
vacuum cleaner was 1.4, or between “good” and 
“excellent.” The average grade for the clean- 
using 


slightly better 


ing of 128 classrooms by sixteen janitors, 
the hair floor brush 
than “fair.” 


was 2.9 or 


the brush, 


impossible to 


Excellent means of 


best conditions, 
Those 


“excellent,” while work accomplished 


results by 


under are not 


secure. observed ranged from “very 


poor” to 
by means of the vacuum all graded as “excel- 


merely 


lent” or “good.” indicate 
that, in practice, janitors tend to accomplish 
better results with the central 


than with the hair floor brush. 


The grades 


vacuum cleaner 

To eliminate the personal factor due to the 
above comparison of results accomplished by 
different janitors using the two kinds of appa 


ratus, the work of two janitors using both the 


vacuum and the brush was compared. The 
work was performed on unoiled floors. In one 
case eleven observations were made; in the 
other. sixteen. The work of the vacuum 


graded 1 or “excellent,” while that of the brush 


graded 4 or “poor.” 


The vacuum cleaner accomplishes better re- 
sults on every point of the criteria previously 
set up: 

1. The vacuum space 
better than th It can be used to better 
advantage around desk legs, under radiators, 
and under teachers’ desks. 

2. No marks of the left 
where the vacuum is used, while marks will be 
left the strikes the floor 


yreat care is exercised. 


cleaner covers all 


brush. 


apparatus are 


where brush unless 


3. The vacuum cleaner does not stir up the 
dust to float 


inoiled or poorly oiled floor. 


in the air as does a brush on an 


+. If one stamps on a cleaned floor less dust 
will arise from a floor cleaned by means of a 
vacuum than from one cleaned by means of a 
floor brush. The vacuum draws the dirt 
eracks in the floor 


from 
any which is true to a lesser 


degree when a brush is used. 

If a vacuum cleaner will take more dirt from 
rround desk legs, under radiators and teachers’ 
desks; from cracks under baseboards and in the 
floor; if. it does not stir up dust 
the 
amount of dirt obtained by 


should be 


means of a 


into the air 


] 


does not leave 
the 


and marks of 


apparatus; 
then use of a 
than that 


Kk xperiments, 


vacuum cleaner greater 


secured by brush. 


inder controlled conditions. showed this to be 


the eas 

wo experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine which apparatus would remove the most 
dirt. The first was pe rformed by Janitor C 
using each method for four rooms, all eight 


be ng located on the same floor, both tests being 
made on the same day, 24 hours having elapsed 
The 


seventh and eighth gvrades, 


since the previous cleaning. rooms wert 


used by the depart 


hie ntalized. 


Che vacuum equipment was of the newer 
tv pe and th ik-inch brush used was of good 
quality ind me iriy new The icuum tank was 
thoroughly cleaned before the experiment was 
begun and the dirt weighed immediately after 
the experiment. There were 127 seats in the 
four rooms cleaned by vacuum and 155 seats in 


those cleaned by brush, indicating that the 
had slightly 
forme P. which would increase the 


dirt in the 


latter mav have more use than the 


ymmount of 
eaned by brush. The 


former was equipped with movabl 


rooms ¢ | 
chair desks, 
the latter with single pedestal comb‘nation 


desks and seats, which again would 
advantage, if any, to the 


diffieult to 


of the four rooms cleaned by vacuum was 2.996 


brush, since it is more 
clean under ehair desks. The area 
square feet and of those cleaned by brush, 2.763 
square feet, which, had the rooms had the same 
amount of use, might have operated to increase 
the dirt obtained by 


Ilowever, differences in use, 


amount of 
these 


the vacuum. 
equipment 
and size are small and would tend to counter 


balance each other. The results were as fol- 
lows :! 

Amount of dirt removed by vacuum from 
four rooms—3 pounds, 0 ounces. 


Amount of dirt demoved by brush from four 


rooms 1 pound, 12 ounces. 


The vacuum, therefore, removed 171 per 


cent 
as much dirt as the brush. 

Since there was slightly more space cleaned 
the 


s method may be 


cleaned by means of 
for thi 
corrected to place the data for the two sets of 
Deducting 


814 per cent of the amount of dirt obtained by 


in the four rooms 


vacuum, the results 


rooms on an equal floor area basis. 


i\For complete data regarding this and the following 
experiment see Reeves, Charles E An Analysis of 
Janitor Service in Elementary Schools, Teachers’ Col 
Contributions to Education, No. 167, Columbia 
New York, 1925 


lege 


University, 


throw the 


the vacuum, we have the following comparison: 

Amount of dirt (corrected) obtained from 
four rooms by means of the vacuum cleaner— 
2 pounds, 12 ounces. 

Amount of dirt obtained from four rooms by 
means of the hair floor brush—1 pound, 12 
ounces, 

The therefore, re- 
moved 157 per cent as much dirt as the hair 
floor brush. 


central vacuum cleaner, 


A second experiment was conducted, similar 
to the first, by Janitor S. 
of rooms, grades occupying them, (fifth and 
sixth) kinds of furniture 
(single pedestal combination desks and seats) 


In this case location 


previous cleaning, 


were all the same for both methods. The same 
apparatus and general procedure was followed 
as in the previous experiment. The four rooms 
in each case contained an equal floor area, 2,796 
square feet. The rooms were occupied by one 
set of pupils throughout the day. The total 
attendance in each set of rooms as shown by the 
principal’s report for the previous month, was 


approximately equal. The results were as 
follows: 
Amount of dirt removed by vacuum from 


four rooms—3 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Amount of dirt removed by brush from four 


) 


rooms pounds, 2 ounces. 


TI e vacuum, therefi re, re moved 165 per cent 
as much dirt as the brush. 
Hlence, we may summarize the following as 
the vacuum cleaner 
of the brush: 


vacuum 1.4, 


evidence that the work of 


is more efficient than that 


Observations, errade, 


brush, 2.9. 


average 


unoiled fl« Ts, 


brush, 4.0. 


Tests on average grade, 


vacuum, 1.0, 


First expe riment (corrected for area) 
removed 157 


the br ish. 


vacuum 


per cent as much dirt as 


Second experiment, vacuum removed 165 per 


cent as much dirt as the brush. 
Conclusion: The central vacuum cleaning 
system is a more efficient means of cleaning 


classroom floors than the hair floor brush. 


The dirt not removed by the brush doubtless 
remains in eracks of the floor: under radiators. 


eachers’ desks or around desk legs; floating in 


the air; and in brush marks on the floor: all of 
which was indicated in the assignment of qual 
itv grades 

Time The 
floor by 
ee ; 
vacuum cleaner and the hair 


slightly 


Reon my ¢ f for time re 


the 
floor brush seem 
to favor the former, though they are 
conclusive 


result 


quired to cle in 


means of central 


not si as those for efficiency of re 
sults. 


Since classrooms varied somewhat in size. 


the results were, for convenience, reduced, in 


each case, to equivalent time required to clean 
700 square feet of floor area, allowing 660 square 
feet for the area of the classroom floor and 40 
square feet for the area of the cloakroom floor. 


The time required by vacuum to clean 70 
classrooms, thus reduced, the 


work being per- 
formed by 


five different janitors, 
34o minutes to 12% 


varied from 
the time 
required to clean 128 elassrooms with a brush, 
sixteen different janitors performing the work, 
varied from 31% 14'5 minutes. The 
time required by use of the vacuum 


minutes, 47 


minutes, while 


minutes to 

median 

minutes; by 
This 

of the vacuum cleaner is probably more rapid 

than use of the brush. 


was i; 


the br ish, 8 


seconds. indicates that, in practice, use 


Ilowever, under controlled 


difference in time was obtained. 


conditions less 
In tests made 
and S the average time required 


the 


by Janitors C 


by Janitor C when using vacuum was 7 


minutes, 16 seconds; when using the brush. 7 


seconds. The 


(Contir 


minutes, 23 average time re- 


1ued on Page 135) 
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Interviewing the Prospective Teacher 


major problems of school admin- 
‘strators centers around the selection and 
appointment of teachers. It is a duty that is 
carried on quietly, without much show 
or formality. Obviously much of the proce- 
dure is confidential. Teachers come and go, 
and the public may not realize that someone 
must give considerable attention to the annual 


One of the 


usually 


selections. 

Statistics show that a very large turnover 
exists in the teaching force. The average term 
of service of teachers is ty? four years. This 
seems very low, but many teachers leave the 
profession at the end of the Re or second year. 
Taking four years as the average teaching 
period, there would be a one hundred per cent 
turnover every four years, or twenty-five per 
cent each year. The problem, then, resolves 
‘tcelf into a matter of meeting a turnover of 
approximately one-quarter of the teaching force 
New teachers must be supp ied to 
take their places. Somebody in authority pro- 
vides for the shortage. It may be board mem- 
bers, superintendent, or principal, but there is 
this very important matter to take care of as an 


each year. 


innual problem. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
who shall do the selecting. That is a problem 
in itself. Some administrative officer is 
charged with the Local custom 
or rules of procedure have usually grown up in 


responsibility 


the system to determine who sliall act in this 
capacity 

There will be certain routine matters to 
ttend to, preliminary to the actual choosing of 
new instructors. The needs of the next year, 


normal turnover, 
ete., should be studied, to find how many teach- 
be needed and the qualifications each 
should have. Following this will come the 
steps of advertising, scanning old lists 
of applicants, mailing application blanks, and 
ittending to the office details incident to the 
real problem of teacher selection. But these 
matters are largely clerical. They do not re- 


with its possible expansions, 


juire more than an average amount of training. 
lhe real work consists of judging the qualifica 

ns of an applicant and determining his or 
her fitness for the school position. 

With this introduction to the problem, let us 
now discuss a method that can be followed by 
superintendents or other school executives, as 
they set The ques- 
tion will be developed under two heads. The 
tirst will consider the employing party, as he 
oes out to visit a prospective teacher at work. 
The second will consider the matters that may 
irise, as the applicant calls on the employer for 
in interview. The purpose throughout will be 
to show how the job may be done. It will be an 
attempt to set up a plan of procedure that may 
he followed, with modifications, to suit local 
conditions. 


out to secure new teachers. 


The Plan 

Let us journey with the superintendent, or 

the board committee, to a neighboring school 
vstem, for the purpose of selecting a new 

wher. We will play the role of observer, 
noting each move, question, and inspection 
made by those with us. In that way we shall 
be able to determine some of the things that 
should be done on such an occasion. There will 
be five divisions or steps in our scouting trip. 

I. Observing the Teacher’s Work 

1. The Lesson. There are two fundamental 
things which are to be observed concerning the 
lesson. 

(a) Preparation. No teacher can do a good 
piece of work in the classroom, unless there has 
heen a sufficient preparation beforehand. Even 
so simple a matter as long division may be 
poorly prepared. The teacher understands long 
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division, of course, but may be so sure of the 
subject that the preparation will be slighted. 
This will likely reveal itself in a hesitancy in 


the teaching process. The preparation should 
be so thorough that the teacher will display a 
complete mastery of the subject matter. This 
applies to any part of the curriculum. Our 
companions who are observing the work decide 
on a rating for the teacher’s preparation. 

(b) Quality of Teaching. A great many 
things may be included under this heading. It 
reaches out in a number of directions and de- 
pends much upon preparation, as well as other 
items, which will be discussed presently. 
Granted that the lesson is well prepared, just 
what is meant by quality of teaching? It is 
scarcely to be found under any of these other 
headings, although they are factors in its 
rating. Quality seems to convey the idea of de- 
gree of ability to impart knowledge. If the 
questioning, the directing, the discussion, ete., 
are carried on in such a way that the maximum 
amount of subject matter is assimilated by the 
pupils in the shortest time, we have one factor 
in favor of the teacher. Manifestly the teach- 
ing must be such that the class can understand 
it. The inspectors will not be mistaken by a 
great display of activity on the part of the 
teacher and a meager reaction from the class. 
The class should be actively engaged in the 
learning process. As indicated already, it is 
not an easy matter to rate the quality of teach- 
ing. The observer will need all his knowledge 
of the science of pedagogy and wide experience 
in observation, to make a proper estimate of 
this phase of the teacher’s work. 

2. Management. The second main factor 
to be considered is management. There are 
several items to be observed under this heading, 
all of which will assist in judging the teacher’s 
ability. The word connotes a number of ideas, 
which have to do with the conditions the in- 
structor is able to set up in the classroom to 
procure effective teaching. 

(a) Attitude of Teacher toward Pupils. 
Does the teacher maintain an attitude of 
severity toward the class? 

Is there a feeling in the room that the group 
is present to submit and obey, while the one in 
authority is stationed at the desk to rule? 

Or, is there an atmosphere of graciousness 
emanating from the teacher? 

Ts it apparent that the teacher is looking 
upon this class period as an opportunity to lift 
the pupils to new heights of understanding? 
On some such basis as this can board members 
or superintendent judge the attitude of the 
teacher. 

(b) Attitude of Pupils Teacher. 
This trip of inspection is made to observe the 
work of a teacher. In order to make a fair 
estimate we shall also observe the pupils. 


Toward 


How do they react under the teacher’s direc 
tion? 

Is there a feeling of sullen submission, of in 
difference, or disrespect ? 
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do the pupils follow the teacher gladly, 
eagerly, and understandingly ? 

Is there an abounding spirit of goodwill in 
evidence. These questions can well be consid- 
ered by the visitors as they view the classes. 

(c) Attitude of Pupils Toward Each Other. 
Another matter should be observed. The 
schoolroom houses a miniature society. Here 
the pupils are learning to give and take in the 
little relationships of the school day. They are 
laying the foundation for adult activities in the 
great world just ahead. Their ideas are still 
plastic and under the partial control of the 
teacher. 

Is there that freedom and tolerance that 
should prevail in a democratic school system? 

Do the pupils respect each other, or are the 
strata of society already in the process of 
formation? It is certain the teacher cannot be 
held responsible for every undesirable condition 
that may exist in this respect, but a serious 
attempt should be made to overcome wrong 
attitudes, before they develop too far. 

(d) Attitude of Pupils Toward Work. As 
intimated already in this article, efficient teach- 
ing involves a large amount of work on the part 
of the pupils. A class cannot be learning well 
when the teacher is doing all the work. The 
pupils should be busily engaged in the process 
of mastering the lesson. The inspectors will be 
interested to know whether the pupils attack 
their problems with a real keenness and avidity. 

Do they seem to enjoy the assignment, or is 
the feeling of aversion very evident? 

Are they marking time until dismissal? 
These are conditions which may be traced to 
the teacher’s ability to manage and direct the 
work of the room. All these four items under 
“Management” are largely under the teacher’s 
control. An efficient handling of the classroom 
in these respects will go far toward raising the 
standard of instruction. 

3. Personality of Teacher. A great many 
different ideas have arisen as to the meaning 
of personality. It is rather an elusive term. 
Some people have seen fit to weave into it prac- 
tically all the qualities that a teacher should 
Some have thought of it in terms of 
one factor, such as temperament, poise, and the 
like. A little clear thinking will enable us to 
differentiate between some of these character- 
istics, however, and bring us down to a workable 
basis. Obviously certain things may better be 
placed under some of the other headings we are 
discussing. For the purposes of the brief visit 
of inspection we cannot carry on an exhaustive 
discussion, concerning the personality of the 
teacher, but will confine it to a few salient 
features. These mental 
asked by the visitors. 

Does the teacher display the proper degree of 
refinement? 

Are there those many little evidences of an 
understanding of the right thing at the right 
time, which go so far toward making a teacher 
acceptable? 

Or, is it evident that the teacher is lacking 
in those niceties of deportment, so that even the 
pupils are aware of it? 

Does the teacher have a harsh, 
voice, which irritates the pupils and hinders the 
work of the class? 


possess. 


questions may be 


unpleasant 


Or is the voice rich and mellow, attuned to 
the acoustics of the room and harmonious with 
the atmosphere of study? A layman, with 
little or no experience in school work, can form 
a fair estimate of the teacher’s voice. 

The observing committee will also be inter- 
ested in the general appearance of the teacher. 

Is there that neatness of dress that marks the 
person of culture? 
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Or is there a carelessness about dress and hand impression of the teacher’s understanding 
} ~ 


of real school problems Pi 


appearance that will set a low standard for 
pupils to follow? It is well, also, to take note 
of the address or manner of approach which the 


teacher displays. 


In summing up, let us say that the job of 
interviewing a prospective teacher is an impor 
tant problem of administration. Whether it 
Is there that ease and grace about meeting falls to the principal, superintendent, or board 
people, introducing and approaching others, 
which delights and holds folks? 


All of these matters should receive proper 


members, to find the new teache rs, the proce- 
dure should be worked out scientifieally. There 
are certain definite things that should be done 


at the right time. A well-planned scheme will 
] 


attention by the visitors and be given due 


weight. There are other items which may surely be productive of good results 

yroperly be considered under the teacher’s per : : 

ara werees : MR. WILLIAM DICK HONORED 

Completes Fifty Years of Service with Phila- 
delphia Schocls. 


“I875—From Clerk to Assistant Secretary 


and to Seeretars 1925.” 


sonality, but space does not permit of a discus 
sion here. 

4. Appearance o} Room. It is not neces 
sary to have long years of experience to be able 
to inspect the appearance of a schoolroom T) ) 
ah : 1s Is the mnseription on a siiver loving cu 
here are, of course, some physical surround aes = 
: : 3 presented on June 9th to William Dick, seere 
ings and appointments, apparently out of place vag: a : 

. ‘ ; : : tary of the Philadelphia Board of Edueation, 
from the layman’s viewpoint, which can be 

by the members of the board, at a dinner at the 
Manufacturers’ Club. The affair marked the 


completion of Mr. Dick’s fiftieth vear of con 
| 


understood only when considered in connection 





with their purposes and uses. The inspection 
on this oceasion may be confined to general 


MR. WILLIAM DICK 


tinuous service with the Philadelphia school 


matters. Philadelphia, Pa 
(a) General Housekeeping. These mental (b) The Superintendent’s Manner. Just a ye was made by William Rower 
questions may well be put: word here may not be amiss. It cannot be said wenident “of the ho ea eee * tenia : 
Is the teacher a good housekeeper ¢ that teachers have always been given the + , Mino Bac ‘ id a 3 ards * ae 
Is the general appearance of the blackboards courteous attention that is due them. Tt is so Mn i , oi a oe RR r Ns ae a 
inviting, or do they set an example of slovenli Le en ee re ee 


? esay for the superintendent, or board members, tem during his period of service than had taken 
ness ¢ to become engrossed in othe r matters, forgetting | 


, , in any other similar length of time. 
How about materials piled up about the — that oe. 


}) ac 





lace 
P ‘ Be as -_ 4s . 47 
. . ’ ” an applicant for a position 18 entith d to “Just tiftv vears ago tonight, Mr Dick, then 
room, in the cabinets, and on the teacher s desk ? due consideration. even though the place has eid semeetees bed Galahad » feet Gok 
Do the pupils keep their surroundings clean? heen filled. A little thoughtfulness will work the | ‘s 1 form 
. . mW a el ’ ’ » 7 nereics ‘ work tor it mare Or educat Nh, silt rormer 
(b) Artistic Touches. The room may be toward a better understanding on all sides Jud Dimner Beel 
ali an al e 1dyLe Line CDE! 
scrupulously clean and well ordered, and yet be 2. The Conference. The introduction I « P e 4 faithful 
. , hicl ‘ ne | M ve It is in appreciation of the faithful service 
barren of the finer touches of beauty, which  4)| parties are seated to discuss business he has unfailingly given that the board has had 
ought to adorn this little world, where youthful (a) Direct Questioning. It is well to have engraved on the loving cup the resolution passed 
minds are being nurtured. There may be a in mind a definite idea as to th purpose f thie this afternoon at the board meeting, which is: 
f |} i 1 li oe terity al ut tl . ls e wl lly . . ' , “Be it resolved, that we congratulate our es- 
” * ng —s “ ta a 2 ae meeting It should not drift a ong, getting teemed sec retary, William Dick, on the comple- 
lacking in those aesthetic touches, which mean nowhere, until both sides are glad it is over tion of fifty years’ servic And be it further 
so much in education. A few observations in Questions may be asked about specific things Tesolved that we express to Mr. Dick our deep 
° ° » e ° ° : ' : ‘ lacting ‘ raciation of the ure . if > 
this respect will be beneficial in drawing up an  eoncerning the teacher’s preparation. even and lasting appreciation of value of the 
‘ ft] =e : tute service he has rendered during these fifty years. 
estimate - : ” ven _ ° . ore though if he indicate d nm part « thie by Ca “Mr. Di k was ele cte d to fill a Vacancy caused 
5. Interview with the Principal. The ob tion. This is for the purpose of dh ne out by the death of his father, James Dick, assistant 
servations in the classroom are now complete. the teacher’s vir wpoint and attitude on certair secretary of the board. 
pone . - . tal? “One hundred and sixty-eight m« of promi 
> party w visit the office of the principal , . e ; : eUNe a AU) 
rh _. ws ols features, Questions about per : kes and  nence in public affairs have served on this board 
for a brief chat. It may be necessary to carry dislikes, especially those having a beari or during his connection with it, and it is no exag- 
on this conversation in a very tactful manner. — cehool work. mar properly be asked geration to say he has held the respect of all.” 
If all parties are aware that the teacher is being (b) Hypothetical Questions. Tl » the Mr. Dick, in response, the changes 
. : « 
considered for another position, the questions ¢onference has proceeded along rather formal ich have taken pla er es 
, = ; 4 ‘ y 
may be direct. Since even some of these may jjnes The discussion has been of such aS Be Coca ' , 
= : . ; . - t} ld davs rior t 1882. when the 
not lead definitely to the information sought, it jature that the teacher could answer euardedh In the old days, pr L882, the first 
| ll k this di ti “Would ' superintendent wa elected, the board was 
av be we ask s direc 1g ' : nag pee ( 
may be well to ask t 8 ¢ rect qui a: oul without having a real insight into the busines largely the determining factor in school admin- 
you hire this teacher ? The principal’s answer in hand It will be well to turn the diseussior istration,’ he said. “As each ward in the city 
to this question will usually give his real judg into local channels and deal term Ot ictual was represented, each member was anxious to 
4 i SE RG ret as much for his locality as possibl ! é 
ment in the matter, based on his experience. problems. Hypothetical situations may he set : os 7 ! r Ae ility as possible, with a 
one se . ° ae 2 - . ; ; . esul ZY iaCK OT un { 
rhe visit to the neighboring city 18 now com up and an expression gained from the applicant “T recall how meager was the financial sup- 
pleted. Our party will return home and come 4, 49 the best method of procedure Several port given to the schools by the City Councils 
to a conclusion on its findings. It will be noted .acog mav thus be discussed, resulting ir Beat = — days. In order to get appropriations 
; . . , - : _ ; the board often was forced t ceept the 
that very little, if any, audience has _ been rd often was forced acce} hem with 





‘ ans the stipulation that certain definite personal 
obtained with the teacher. This could have : I 


a favors be done, such as awarding contracts to 
been arranged on the day of the visit, but for 


influential friends. es 
the purposes of this discussion has been left for .' teacher’s wages in 1879, when the salary 
the second part, which will now be taken up. scnecule ‘was put into effect, was 9020 a year, 
Il. The Teacher Calls on the Superintendent 

In this part of the discussion let us assume 


payable in quarterly installments. 

“What success I may have had in my educa- 
tional work, is in a great measure due to the 
unusual cooperation of the board and my asso 
clates in the administrative work.” 


that preliminaries have been attended to. The 
application has been filed and credentials have 
been checked up. Negotiations have proceeded 
to the point where the teacher is calling on the 


K 


EDWARD HAAS 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Mr. Haas’s school administration reer be 


superintendent, by appointment. Members of 
the school board may be present. 














ai 4 pial 
. The Meeting. in 1920, when he was elected a member of the 
(a) The Introduction. We have already board of ¢ducation by irge majority, and 
touched a little on the manner of approach and was reelected in 19293 f another three-veat 
general bearing, which the teacher displays. term He was chosen secretarv because of his 
It will be well to observe the culture and ease, special fitness for th Ile had worked in 
or lack of it, which is manifested on this occa a commercial capacity, rising from office boy 
sion. It is quite likely that this meeting will to an executive position. 
be a fair index of what to expect throughout During the past three years he passed through 
the period of service. | a building program involving an ¢ <penditure 
Does the teacher lead up to the matter in of over $1,000,000. Simultaneously with his 


EDWARD HAAS 


Secretary, Board of Educatior 


capability ? Wyandotte, Michigan of the large automobile 


hand with a directness and a poise that presage school labors he serves as an accountant in one 
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School Budgets and Budget Procedure 


We e already discussed the question of 
iws as applied to city and district 

der to determine to what extent 
hudeet practice conforms to these laws a 
tudy was determined upon. Over 
hoo estiol \ires were sent to cities through- 
l'nited States, and from this number 

lf | Pha c 


{ 7 | 
‘| 1 ive ¢ ISSCS. 


cities were 


arbitrarily 


Class I—Cities of over 100,000 population, 50 


uestionn: ( were ent; 35 replies were re- 
ived. . 
Class 1l—Comprises those cities of 30,000 to 
99.999 population; 75 questionnaires were sent 
to cit of this class, 35 answered. 


Class 111—Included cities of 10,000 to 29,999 
population; out of a total of 85 questionnaires 
ent, 63 replied. 

Class I\ Included cities of from 5,000 to 
9999 population; a total of 43 answers were re- 


ived from the 90 questionnaires mailed. 


Class V—Included cities of from 2,500 to 4,999 
population; out of a total of 105 questionnaires, 
but 32 answers were received. 

It he seen that cities of Class I give an 

{ mpling of cities of that size, includ- 
1 per cent of the total number 
sstate t will be noted, however, 
( ire freq i ntly made ex 
‘ tate school laws and may be 
, é rters 
IS3 eiti in the United 
~ twee 0,000 and 100,000 population 
| | o good a sampling, but 
leguate for our purposes. In 


( \ ‘ mpling is ver’ in idequate, but as 
conform in procedure 


f the state the number is 


i ft 1 ¢Toss section of the 
lt e noted in Table 1 that many of the 
eities n Class | and LI. 
! ‘ the state repre sentation by 
( e tk wing 
tate by 8 cities 
ates by 7 cities 
12 stat by 6 cities 
state by 5 cities 
s ites by 4 cities 
. ate by 3 cities 
ates by 2 cities 
tates by 1 city 
0 state by 0 city 
Budget Practices in 212 Cities of the United 
States 
In the cities of Class I, the following re- 
t a budget was required by their state 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Fall River, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Jersey City, New Orleans, 
Oakland Paterson, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, 
Washington, D. C., Youngstown (Ohio). 


se teen cities, or 49 per cent, are included 
ip. 
n cities, or 43 per cent of Class I, report 
budget is required by their municipal 
te They are 
\tlanta, Baltimore, Denver, Detroit, Fall 


Haven, Oakland, Provi- 
Paul, San Francisco, 
ton, Syracuse, and Worcester. 

cities, or seven per cent of Class I report 


‘ er, Nashville, New 


Rochester, St. 


! ired by the county author 
This gr ip includes: 
Cleveland, Oakland 


le and Scranton 


San Francisco, Richmond, 


57 per cent of the Class, 
rt that a budget is 


'wenty cities, or 


required by the city 


rd of edueation: V1zZ.. 
\tlanta, Boston, Chicago, Fall River, Indiana- 


, Kansas City (Mo.), Louisville, New Haven, 
QO ind, Omaha, Paterson, Philadelphia, Port- 
(Ore.), Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, 


IIlI—Budget Procedure 


Wallace Emerson 


TABLE 1—Number of Cities Who Reported in Each 
State—By Classes 


STATE Tit IV V Total 
Alabama 1 3 1 1 1 6 
Arizona ) 0) 2 2 0 + 
Arkansas 0 0 2 1 0 3 
California 2 1 1 2 0 6 
Colorado 1 1H ) 2 ) 0 3 
Connecticut 1 1 2 0 1 5 
Delaware 0% 0 0 0 1 1 
District of Columbia 1 0 0 0 0 1 
llorida 0 0 2 0 0 2 
Georgia 1 1 1 1 0 4 
Idaho 0 0 1 2 0 3 
Illinois 1 0 3 0 1 5 
Indiana 1 3 1 1 0 6 
lowa 0 3 2 2 1 & 
Kansas 0 2 2 2 1 7 
Kentucky 1 0 1 1 0 3 
Louisiana 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Maine 0 0 2 1 1 4 
Maryland 1 0 2 0 1 4 
Massachusetts 4 2 1 1 0 8 
Michigan 2 a 1 3 0 6 
Minnesota 1 1 y 4 1 1 6 
Mississippi” 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Missouri 2 2 1 0 2 7 
Montana 0 0 2 0 1 3 
Nebraska 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Nevada . 0 0 1 2 2 5 
New Hampshire 0 2 1 0 2 5 
New Jersey 2 1 2 1 0 6 
New Mexico 0 Lt 1 1 2 4 
New York 2 1 2 1 1 7 
North Carolina 0 1 0 0 0 1 
North Dakota 0 0 1 1 1 3 
Ohio y 4 e 0 1 1 6 
Oklahoma 0 1 2 2 2 7 
Oregon . 1 0 1 1 3 6 
Pennsylvania 2 2 0 1 1 6 
Rhode Island 1 1 1 0 0 3 
South Carolina 0 1 0 0 0 1 
South Dakota 0) ) 2 1 1 4 
Tennessee 1 + 1 1 “ 3 
Texas 0 , 2 1 0 6 
Utah 0 1 1 1 1 4 
Vermont 0 0 2 2 0 4 
Virginia 1 2 1 3 0 7 
Washington 2 0 3 0) 1 6 
West Virginia 0 1 3 1 0 5 
Wisconsin 0 1 1 1 0 3 
Wyoming 0 0 1 0 1 2 

Total Cities 35D oy 65 44 32 215 


States represented by ¢ I 24 
States represented by Class IIl—26 
States represented by Class III—42 
( V 
( ; 


‘lass 


States represented by Class 1 31 
States represented by Class V—25 


St. Paul, Scranton, Worcester (Mass.), Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Budget Bureau). 

In the foregoing we see that the county plays 

relative ly small part in the matter of budgets, 
while the city, through its board of education 
and its municipal charter, is much more impor 
tant. We see that the state laws affect less than 
half of the cities of this Class. 

When we come to a discussion of the form of 
city budgets, we find that only eight cities, or 
23 per cent of Class I, report that their budget 
form is prescribed by the state law. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Fall River, 
Seattle, Spokane, Washington, D. C. 
or Budget Bureau), and Youngstown. 

But one city, Indianapolis, reports that its 
s prescribed by a state board. 


These are: 
Oakland, 
(Congress 


form Two cities, 
both in California, Oakland and San Francisco, 
report their budget form prescribed by the state 
superintendent. 

Fifteen cities of this Class, however, report 
that their budget form is prescribed by munici 
pal authority. They are: 

Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Nashville, New 
Haven, Paterson, Rochester, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Scranton, Syracuse, Worcester. 

This comprises 43 per cent of the cities of 
Class [, 


exercised by the large cities over school expendi- 


and shows the close municipal control 
tures 

There are nineteen cities, 
the ( lass, 


or 54 per cent of 
whose boards of education prescribe 
They include: 

Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Louisville, New Haven, 
Omaha, Paterson, Philadelphia, Portland, Provi- 
dence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, 
Worcester, and Washington, D. C. 

It will be noted that several cities report in 


their own budget form. 


more than one eategory which may be inter 
preted as meaning that certain minima are re 
quired by one authority and that others are 


supplemented by items other 


bodies. In summarizing we may 


required by 
authorizing 
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say that in cities of the First Class the form is 
prescribed mainly by municipal authority and 
the board of education. The state law, the 
state boards, and state superintendent appar- 
ently have little to say in the matter. 

When we come to compare the budget forms 
used, with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion standard budget, we find that ten cities, or 
29 per cent, have a form which is an elaboration 
of the standard budget. These are: 

Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Indiana- 
polis, New Haven, Seattle, Scranton, Spokane, 
Washington, D. C. 

Four, or 11 per cent, use a condensation of 
the standard budget: 

Cincinnati, Grand 
Rochester. 

Four use the standard budget with little or 
no change: 

Jersey City, Louisville (beginning 1924), New 
Haven, Philadelphia. 

Thirteen make no 
attempt to conform to the standard 
This group includes: 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Omaha, Paterson, Portland, Providence, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Syracuse, Worcester. 

Thus we see that eighteen cities make some 
attempt to follow the standard budget, while 
thirteen do not. 

Every city but New Orleans, which did not 
reply to the question, reported that its budget 


Rapids, Oakland, and 


cities, or 32 per cent, 


budget. 


was based on a careful cost accounting system. 

Seventeen Class 
statistical department : 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, New Orleans, Oak- 
land, Omaha, Rochester (independent bureau of 
municipal research), St. Paul, Seattle. 

Of these seventeen cities, ten reported that 
the statistical department gives important aid 
in making the budget: 

Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Indiana- 
polis, Kansas City, Oakland, Omaha, Rochester, 
Seattle. 

No attempt was made in the questionnaire to 
inquire into the nature of the statistical depart- 
ment, as to whether its efforts were chiefly de- 


cities of this reported a 


voted to child accounting or to cost accounting, 
or to some other phase of statistical work. 

When budget 
responsibility, we find that the chief executive 
officer, viz., the city superintendent, is respon- 
sible for the budget in but five cities of Class I: 

Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


we come to the question of 


The clerk, business manager, or comptroller 
is responsible for eleven: 

Chicago, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, New 
Orleans, Paterson, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. 
Paul, Scranton, Seattle, Worcester, and Youngs- 
town. 

In five cities, 

Baltimore, Nashville, New Haven, Providence, 
and San Francisco, 

the board of education or a board committee is 
responsible for making the budget, while in 
twelve cities there is a joint responsibility of 
two or (clerk, 
superintendent, or statistician); and it is sig- 


three of the executive officers 


nificant that in nine of these twelve cases the 
superintendent is one of those jointly respon- 
sible. 
then, we have gotten away from the old method 
of budgeting through a legislative body, and 
have put the budget responsibility where it be 
longs, viz., with the executive officers. 


In all but fourteen per cent of the cases, 


When it comes to the actual preparation of 
the budget in cities of this class, we find eight 
cities, or 23 per cent, in which the clerk or busi- 
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ness manager does the actual work of prepara- 
tion: 


Denver, Grand Rapids, Nashville, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Worcester, Seattle, 
Youngstown. 


In three cities the statistician actually pre 
pares the budget: 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Spokane. 


In four cities, the superintendent actually 
prepares it: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Fall River, and Jersey 


City. 

Fourteen cities report that the budget is pre- 
pared jointly by the business manager, the 
statistician, and the superintendent—by ll 
three, that is, or by any two. These cities are: 

Boston, Kansas City, Oakland, Omaha, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Louisville, St. Louis, Providence, Ro- 
chester, and Scranton. 

Tt is a pleasure to note that in one city only 
(San Francisco) does the board attempt actu- 
ally to prepare the budget. If we refer to the 
principles of budgeting laid down in the first 
article, we may feel that this is an extremely 
healthy showing for cities of Class I, and that 
it could be improved only by giving the city 
superintendent the official responsibility in all 
eases for the preparation of the budget. 

When it comes to the question of subordinates 
aiding in the preparation of the budget, we find 
that eighteen cities report that they utilize the 
aid of supervisors in the work; thirteen, of prin- 
cipals; sixteen, of department heads; eight, of 
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teachers; and five, of janitors. Six cities report 
that all five aid; three, that all but janitors aid; 
four, that they receive aid from supervisors, 
principals, and department heads only; and 
fifteen receive no aid of this kind whatever. 
Three superintendents recommend a_ greater 
participation in budget preparation by these 
subordinates. Twenty-four do not recommend 
it. 

Turning now to a consideration of the other 
classes of cities that report that a budget is de- 
manded by the state,law, we find the following: 

Table 2 
I 


Cities Where Budget is Demanded by State Law 


Cities Per Cent 
Class I 35 cities Demanded by ar 48.5 
Class Il 39 cities Demanded by 21..... m4 
Class II! 63 cities Demanded by ae 44.5 
Class IV 43 cities Demanded by ae 44 
Class V_ 82 cities Demanded by 20 62.5 
212 105 50% Av. 


Il 
Budget is Demanded by 
Ordinance 


Cities Where Municipal 


Cities - 


Class I 35 cities Required by an. 5«d50.s aa 
Class Il 39 cities Required by Saree: 
Class III 63 cities Required by  - TT 
Class IV 43 cities Required by ere e 21 
Class V 32 cities Required by 4 occkne 
212 51 24% AV. 
11 
Cities Where Budget is Demanded by County 
Cities Per Cent 
Class I 35 cities Required by err. 
Class Il 39 cities Required by er 15 
Class III B83 cities Required by DM eée chee 14 
Class I1V 43 cities Required by eer 
Class V_ 82 cities Required by 5 anne 
212 38 18% Av. 


iV 
Cities Where Budget is Required by Board of 


Education 

Total Cities Cities Per Cent 
Class I 35 Required by 20 67 
Class II 39 Required by 26 67 
Class Ill 63 Required by 30 . 48 
Class I1V 43 Required by 3. scien Se 
Class V 382 Required by aa ‘aaa 

212 114 54% Av. 

In the above tabulations we find that the 


budget is demanded by the state law in 105 
cities out of a total of 212 (50 per cent), and 
that there is no group outside of Class V, more 
than 50 per cent of which reports the budget 
to be demanded by state law. We would rather 
expect cities of Class V to do only such budget- 
ing as was required by state law, and the 62.5 
We 
find that 43 per cent of the cities in Class I re 
port that the budget is demanded by municipal 
ordinance, and only 28 per cent in Class II, 
which is again what we would be likely to ex- 
pect. 


per cent seems to emphasize this strongly. 


There seems to be no very large per- 
centage of cities in any group that report the 
budget demanded by the county. The percent- 
ages range from fourteen to 28 per cent, and do 
not seem to me significant. When we come to 
notice the cities where the budget is required 
by the city board of education, we find that over 
half (54 per cent, to be exact), report a budget 
required by the city board. 
47 to 67 per cent. 

(To be concluded) 


The range is from 


School Janitorial and Engineering Service 


VI —Housekeeping— Janitors’ Tools and Care of Tools 


Geo. F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every school system of more than one school, 
and every school board which demands uniform- 
ity in the care and maintenance of its build- 
ings, should provide standardized tools and 
methods for doing the janitorial-engineering 
work which has to be done. Indeed this is a 
most important matter in order that economy 
may be practiced in the purchase and storing 
of tools and supplies; that replacements may be 
made quickly; and that janitors transferred 
from one building to another will not find new 
methods of procedure in every building. 

If the work in every building were directed 
by a different person, and if every building had 
different tools and different methods for doing 
the housekeeping work, it is quite likely that 
the results would be about the same as what 
happened to the broth when there were too 
many cooks. 

For this reason the Minneapolis board of 
education, after many years of experimentation, 
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CORRECT LENGTH OF FLOOR BRUSHES. 


has adopted the following tools as the standard 
implements for use in all school buildings 
throughout the city for the janitors to use in 
the performance of their work. 


Section 1. Floor Brush: The methods of 
maintaining and cleaning schoolhouse floors, 
as will be described in a later article, greatly 
reduce the extent of usage of the floor brush 
and minimize its importance as a housekeeping 
tool. However, it must still be included with 
the janitor’s set of tools, being used in the 
maintenance of classroom and corridor floors 
for the sweeping of extraordinary amounts of 
dirt, for sweeping wood floors before preserving 
them, for sweeping cement floors before harden- 
ing and filling them, for sweeping the boiler 
room floor and sidewalks, and for scrubbing 
floors. 


A satisfactory floor brush is made up as fol- 
lows: Seventy per cent Russian or Chinese 
bristle, fifteen per cent horse hair and fifteen 
per cent fibre, and having a four inch out- 
bristle.t Brushes when new should be used in 
the classrooms. When they become worn, they 
should be used in the corridors and on the stair- 
ways. After that they should be used in the 
basement. And finally they are used on the 
sidewalks, and boiler room floor until the out- 
bristle measures 114” or less, after which they 
are used as scrubbing brushes. 

A new brush with an out-bristle of more than 
four inches cannot be used satisfactorily as a 
floor brush as it is so soft it passes over the dirt 
and is not effective. 


Handles are purchased in six foot lengths but 
should be cut to lengths to suit the individual 
users. To determine what this length should 
be, insert the handle in the brush and then 
stand the brush on the floor with the handle in 
a perpendicular position. Then mark the 


‘The “out-bristle” is the part of the bristle that 
projects beyond the head of the brush. 


handle at eyebrow height and cut it to this 
length. 

The position of the wrist in sweeping is of 
the utmost importance, and the length of the 
handle determines the correct position of the 
wrist. Every janitor should, therefore, have a 
handle to suit his own height, in order that he 
may perform his work in an erect position and 
without cramping the wrist. Bear in mind 
that the,palm of the hand is placed over the end 
of the handle instead of along the handle. 

The floor brush when not in use should be 
hung up by the handle, with the head not closer 
than six inches to the floor, and with the bristles 
away from the wall. Lint and other dirt 
gathers in the bristles and works back to the 
wood head, and unless combed out throughly 
each day with the nail brush forms a thick mat 
and destroys the efficiency of the brush (see 
Sec. 6 of this Article). 
be kept dry. 


Floor brushes should 
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CORRECT POSITION FOR SWEEPING. 
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Secrion 2. Counter Brush: The counter 
brush has a nine inch head and is made of black 
horse hair and bristles. It is used as a utility 
brush in places where dirt cannot be reached 


easily with any other style of brush. Use the 




















COUNTER BRUSH. 


nail brush (see Sec. 6) to keep the counter 
brush clean. Counter brushes should be kept 
dry. 

SEcTION 3. Hopper Brush: The hopper 
brush is used for the daily cleaning of toilet 
howls. It is made of Tampico fibre which 


wi 


stands up well in water. For sanitary reasons 














HOPPER BRUSH. 


the brush has a handle 24” long. 

The hopper brush should be washed out thor- 
oughly in cold water after using. 

Section 4. Sanitary Closet Brush: The 


sanitary closet brush is used for the cleaning 


of toilet bowls that have become badly soiled 
and discolored. It is a short-handled, stiff ox- 
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SANITARY CLOSET BRUSH. 





fibre brush. The handle must be short in order 
to stand up under direct and heavy pressure, 
which is necessary to remove stain and incrus- 
tation. 

Sanitary closet brushes should be washed out 
thoroughly in cold water after using. 

Seotion 5. Radiator Brush: The radiator 
brush is made of twisted wire with a handle 
about three feet long and with horse hair filled 
in at one end for a distance of eight inches. 
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and dusters (Sec. 9) in order to remove the ex- 
terior dirt and lint. 

The scrub brush is made of palmetto stock, 
set in a solid wood back. The back is 9”x2”, 
set with fibre bristles 2” long. The brush 
weighs 814 ounces. It should be frequently 
combed out with the nail brush (See. 6). 

Section 8. Corn Broom: Corn brooms with 
a weight of 32 pounds to the dozen are the most 
satisfactory as they are heavy enough for all 
schoolhouse purposes and stand up well when 
sweeping rugs and school entrances, and are not 
too heavy when used for sweeping snow from 
shoes. A covering made of an old woolen sock, 
with the foot cut off, and stretched over the 
straws will greatly prolong the life of the 
broom. 

SEcTION 9. Sanitary Dusters: The sanitary 
duster is an oval shaped brush made of short 
strands of cotton yarn tied at the ends to a 
cloth core, which is slipped over a wire form 
and fastened so that it will not come off. The 
wire is fastened into a handle. The shape 
adjusts itself perfectly to the work required of 
a duster in a school building, except for the 
dusting of grill work, ornamental iron banisters 
and ornamental brackets, for which a special 

















SANITARY DUSTER 


sanitary duster that can better remove the dust 
from small openings must be used. ‘This latter 
duster consists of a handle fourteen inches long 
to which is fastened a bell like bunch of soft 
eotton cord about six inches in length. 

Sanitary dusters are sprayed with M. P. S. 
Cleaner and when they become soggy and dirty, 
they should be placed in a pail of M. P. S. 
Cleaning Solution and allowed to stand for 48 
hours and then thoroughly wrung out in a 
wringer pail (Sec. 17) of hot water. Change 
the water and repeat the operation until the 
dusters are clean. 

Section 10. 
Cup: The schoolhouse size consists of a 41” 


Plumbers’ Friend, or Force 


rubber cup, without valves, and with a 24” 
handle. (Care should be taken that the cup is 
never pressed down entirely as this cracks and 
destroys the rubber walls of the cup. The force 





RADIATOR BRUSH. 


The radiator brush should be kept dry, and 
frequently combed out with the nail brush (see 
Sec. 6). 

Section 6. Nail Brush: The nail brush is 
made of six-penny finishing nails driven 
through a wood handle and with ends rounded 
by dipping in solder, to prevent damaging the 
wood heads of other brushes. The nail brush is 








NAIL BRUSH. 


used to comb the lint and dirt from all school- 
house brushes made of bristles and horse hair. 
The combing must be done when the brushes are 
dry. 

Section 7. Scrub Brush: The scrub brush 
is used only for the brushing of mops (Sec. 11) 
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MOP BOX, 
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cup is used for forcing obstructions and water 
out of toilet bowls, sinks and wash bowls that 
have become clogged. 

Section 11. Mops: For the proper main- 
tenance of school house floors, three mops are 
necessary, each one of which performs a very 
important function. These mops are: (1) 
Sweeping mop; (2) scrubbing mop; (3) hall 
mop. 

A mop is made up of: (a) Handle; (b) mop 
head holder or clamp; (c) mop head. 

The sweeping mop and the serubbing mop 
have the same handle and mop head holder. The 
handle is wood and the mop head holder, or 
clamp, is of iron, and narrow enough to fit into 
small spaces. 

The hall mop has an iron pipe handle and a 
wide iron pipe mop head holder, or clamp, so 
that a large amount of floor space can be cov- 
ered every time the mop is “run,” that is, 
pushed along the floor. 

Section 12. Mop Heads: There are only 
two sizes of mop heads used in the schools, and 
the only difference in the two sizes is in the 
length and number of the strands. The width 
of the mop heads and the material out of which 
they are made is identical. 

The strands in all mop heads are made of 
soft cotton, with a great capacity for absorbing 
liquid. The texture is such that the strands 
pick up dirt readily and yet shed it quickly 
when the mop head is shaken. 

Both mop heads are six inches wide, but 
in one head the strands are eighteen inches 
long and in the other head the strands are 36 
inches long. These are the overall measure- 
ments from end to end when the mop heads are 
laid flat. The eighteen inch, or short strand 
mop head, has double the number of strands in 
it that are used in the 36 inch, or long strand 
mop head. The weight of the individual 
strands is the same in both heads. 

When the wood handle and narrow mop head 
holder is fitted with a short strand mop head, 
the outfit is called a “sweeping” mop. When 
fitted with a long strand mop head the outfit is 
called a “scrubbing” mop. 

The mop with the iron pipe handle and wide 
iron pipe mop head holder is invariably fitted 
with the long strand mop head, several heads 
being used to fill the holder. This outfit is 
called the “hall” mop. The short strand mop 
heads are never used in the “hall” mop. 

All mop heads have a binding band in the 
middle. This binding band fits into the mop 
head holder so that the actual length of the 
strands projecting beyond the mop head holder 
when in use are 9 inches and 18 inches, respec- 
tively. 

The “sweeping” mop is made up of one short 
strand mop head. 

The “serubbing” mop is made up of two long 
strand mop heads. 

The “hall” mop is made up of five long strand 
mop heads. 

Before new mop heads are used, either for 
sweeping or scrubbing, they should be wrung 
out in boiling water and then hung up to dry. 
This will harden the lint in the mop head and 
prolong its life. If the mop is to be used for 
sweeping, spray one half of a pint of M. P. 8. 
Cleaner into the new mop head. This should 
be done six hours or more before using. 

Before putting the mop away after being 
used, it should be brushed, shaken out thor- 
oughly, and sprayed again with just enough 
Cleaner to keep it damp, but not soggy or 
greasy. A mop in this condition is called a 
“treated” mop. A properly treated mop should 
always appear clean and fluffy when taken out 
to be used. 

Sweeping mops should never be hung up but 
should be stood in the mop box (see Sec. 13) 
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with the handle up and the mop heads down to 
minimize the evaporation of the Cleaner, and 
to prevent the possibility of spontaneous com 
bustion. Mops should never be put away in a 
dirty condition. 

When mop heads are worn out, they should 
be burned immediately, to eliminate any possi- 
bility of a fire hazard. 

Mop heads used for scrubbing should never 
Mop heads that 
been used for scrubbing should always be taken 


be used for sweeping. have 
out of the mop head holder immediately after 
having been used and thoroughly washed out in 
a mixture consisting of one pint of Cleaning 
Compound to nine quarts of water and then 
hung up to dry. 

Mop heads used for sweeping must be cleaned 
whenever they become dirty and soggy. Sweep 
ing mop heads are washed out in the same mix 
ture as is used for washing scrubbing mop heads 
except that after being washed they are rinsed 
in warm water until clean and then hung up to 
dry. 

Section 13. Galvanized Iron Mop Boz: 
The mop box is made of galvanized sheet iron. 
The dimensions are eight inches in width, ten 








DUST BOX 





inches in depth and sixty inches in length. A 
box of this size will accommodate two sweep- 
ing mops and a hall mop. 

Seorion 14. Iron Dust Box 
The dust box is made of galvanized sheet iron, 


Galvanized 


as a metal box can be kept cleaner than a 
wooden box. This dust box has no holes in the 
bottom or sides and is of tight construction 
throughout, to from sifting 
through. The box is 211% inches long, seven 
inches deep, 81% inches wide at top and six 
From floor to top of 


prevent dirt 


inches wide at bottom. 
handle fourteen inches. 


























DUST PAN. MOP PAIL. 
Section 15. Galvanized Iron Dust Pan: 
The dust pan is made of galvanized sheet iron 
1014”x16” and is made up especially for school- 
house work and to withstand rough usage. It 
hugs the floor and picks up the dirt easily. 

Section 16. Galvanized Iron Pail: A four- 
teen-quart galvanized iron pail has been found 
to be the most convenient size for schoolhouse 
use. It is fitted with a heavy wire handle 
riveted to the pail and having a wooden grip. 
The three-fourths inch chime at the bottom of 
the pail is a great convenience when emptying 
the pail. The pail should always be washed out 
before being put away. 

Section 17. Wringer Pail: The wringer 
pail is of cypress wood and of fourteen-quart 
size. On moist 
foot rest is held in place with screws or nails 
or lugs. This is poor construction. Bolts only 
should be used. Such a wringer pail is well 
protected for rough usage, is not expensive, and 
has been found to be the ideal pail for use in 


‘inger pails made of wood, the 
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schoo!) buildings. The wringer pail should be 
scrubbed and cleaned and half filled with water 
when put away after using 
SECTION 18. Chamois Skin It is of the 
greatest importance that genuine chamois and 
The difference be 


tween genuine chamois and sheep skin can be 


not a sheep sh in be used. 


easily determined when the skin is washed. A 
genuine chamois skin can be held firmly in the 
hands, whereas a sheep skin when squeezed 
oozes out between the fingers like angle worms. 
Also, sheep skin is thicker in some places than 
in others, whereas a good chamois skin is of 
the same thickness throughout and the nap of 
the chamois skin is more velvety than is that 
of the sheep skin. An eighteen inch square is 
a good size to use. A chamois skin should 
always be washed out in warm water (not hot) 
and hung up to dry before being put away. 
SECTION 1!). Cloths A 


qualits of cotton cheese cloth, although costing a 


Cleaning good 
little more money than inferior cloths, has been 
found to be 
the long run, 


the best for cleaning purposes in 
painted and 


because it grips 


enameled surfaces, woodwork and glass in a 
way which other kinds of cloth will not. 
Putty Knife, Pliers and Screw 


A putty knife, a pair of pliers, and a 


SECTION 20. 
Driver 
screw driver are tools which should be carried 
constantly by every janitor-engineer while on 
duty. In order to make it very convenient to 


carry these tools, a leather case into which 
these three tools fit is given to each janitor. 
The case is provided with a slip ring so that it 
can be attached to the janitor’s belt. 

The putty knife is a most satisfactory tool to 
to dig dirt 


out of corners; and for many other purposes 


remove gum from floors and desks; 








PAINT SCRAPER 


The pliers and screw driver are used to keep 


bolts and screws tightened—the theory being 
that ‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 
Section 21.. Paint Scraper: The paint 


scraper is used for the removal of paint and 


matter on glass, 


tightly adhering porcelain, 
marble, and similar surfaces 

The handle of this tool is made of wood and 
in the shape as shown in the illustration, in 
order to provide a The broad end 
is slit sufficiently to accommodate a safety razor 
blade. Short bolts are used to pull the lips of 
the holder tightly together in order to hold the 
blade rigid. 

Any of the safety razor blades that have 
straight sides can be used as the scraper. A 
straight sided blade is necessary as it is impos- 


good grip. 


sible to get into corners with a round sided 


blade. 
Sr TION Zee Floor 


used for the removal of ink spots, bad stains, 


Scrape r This tool. is 
It consists 
of three parts, namely, the seraper blade, the 
shank, and the handle. 
triangular in shape and made of cast steel, with 
a hole in the center through which the shank is 
inserted. The shank on the blade end is 
threaded and has a shoulder one-half inch from 


and surface blemishes on the floors. 


The seraping blade is 


the end, against which the seraping blade rests 
A nut holds the blade rigid. 

Bamboo Basket (4 bushe l) 
This basket is used for collecting the waste 
paper and rubbish picked up from the corridors 


SECTION 23. 


and rooms each day. 
The frame work of the basket is made of ash 
strips with bamboo. The 


interwoven split 

















STANDARD JANITOR’S CLOSET 


basket is provided with wooden runners. The 


runners do not come with the basket, but can 


be easily attached by reinforcing the bottom of 
the basket on the inside with a sheet metal 
plate, which is the exact size of and conforms 
to the shape of the bottom of the basket. The 
runners are simply two hard wood. strips, 
eighteen inches long, one inch thick and two 
nches wide, extending slightly out from the 
sides of the basket and placed parallel so that 
each is 4! inches off the center of the basket. 
lie strips are fastened by means of bolts run 

rough the bottom of the basket and the sheet 
metal plate 


The dimensions are 27 inches across the top, 
inches across the bottom and twenty 
nches deep 

The basket should be kept clean by brushing 
ut occasionally and by 


thoroughly dumping 


ut the contents each day. 
The baskets are dragged along the floor by 

means of ‘the handles. The hard wood skids 

prevent floors from being damaged. 

rion 24. Tool Cabinet A well 


] 


anitors’ tool cabinet, that may be 


SE built 
placed any- 
vhere in the school building without being con- 
spicuous and which does not detract from the 
appearance of other furniture, is furnished to 
each employee who has cleaning work to do. 
his cabinet is placed in the most convenient 
location with respect to the employee’s work. 

The purpose of this cabinet is to provide a 
definite place for the orderly storage of a large 
number of tools which otherwise become scat- 
tered, misplaced and lost. This cabinet pro- 

des a specific place for every tool and it fol- 
lows that every tool, when not in actual use, 
must be kept in its place in the cabinet. 

Not the least advantage of having a cabinet 
of this kind is that an inspection of the jani- 
tors’ tools ean readily be 
not so likels 


once noticeable and the tools are out of the way 


made and losses are 
to occur, as a missing tool is at 


vhen not in use, 

The cabinet is made of eighteen gauge sheet 
teel, and has two doors with a three point lock- 
ing device. A flat key lock is used that is 


The finish of the eabinet is an 
olive green enamel. The inside of the cabinet 
is equipped with clips and brackets fastened to 
wood strips. These clips and brackets are used 
for holding the tools, each tool having its 
definite place. A metal box is also provided in 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Recognizing Individual Differences 


As Practiced in Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 
Norman C. Thorne, Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore. 


A number of years ago 1 heard a speaker 
sav: “Tt is the duty of a good teacher to get 
the lower third of the class through; most any 
kind of a teacher can upper third 
through.” Later I repeated this remark to one 
of my classes and a student asked: 
“Have the good students no rights that a 
teacher is bound to respect ” | thought of that 
remark a good many times and came to the 
conclusion that the bright students and the 
hard workers were entitled to much more con 
sideration than they ordinarily received. 

In the fall of 1918 I had four sections in be 
When the classes were re 


get the 


bright 


ginning chemistry. 
organized at the beginning of the second term 
it happened that one section was composed of 
students, with but two exceptions, whose grades 
for the first term were 90 or better. The two 
arranged to be transferred to another class. 
The remark of my former student oceurred to 
me and I decided to experiment a little. In- 
stead of attempting to keep all four sections 
together, I assigned the work for each section 
according to the ability that was shown by the 
students of each section. By the end of the 
term the best section had done considerably 
than the 


much better. 


and had 
On the other hand, by 
going slowly with the poorest section and drill 


more work poorest section 


done it 


ing them continually upon the fundamentals, | 
was able to get them to learn the minimum of 
work in good shape. 

Ever since that time I have been convinced 
that some plan should be devised by which the 
students who do good work should be pushed to 
the limit of their ability. I 
fellow teachers the 


discussed with a 


number of my advisability 
of attempting to segregate the classes in the 


| on the basis of scholarship, but it was 


that the difficulties « 
ming were insuperable. 


schoo 


thought f such 


program 


In January, 1923, I decided that, 


as I was principal, and responsible for the pro 


inasmuch 


gram, I would see what I could do toward seg 


haa 


regating the classes according to scholarship 
Our system of grading is as follows: FE, 
70-79; U failure. | decided to 


the students by segregating 


90-100: 
G, 80-89: F, 
try to program 


them on the basis of the grades each had re 


ceived for work done during the fall term. The 
clerk compared the forecast with the Result 


Sheet and forecast according to 
the grades as indicated on the Result Sheet, 
E, G, F, or U. If a student had an “EK” 
subject and “KF” in all the rest or 


marked each 


in one 
vice versa, 
the one subject was also marked so that, when 
the student’s program was made out, the student 
would be placed in the correct section in each 
subject. Whenever possible there was one class 
composed of students whose grades were “E”; 
there were also classes composed of students 
There 
made of students some of whom had grades of 
“E” and 


whose grades were “eS classes 


were 


some of whom had grades of “G.” 
Likewise there were classes which were mixtures 
of those who had received “GQ” 


had received “F.” 


and those who 


Our aim was to have no 


with 


which there would be students 


grades of 6c”? 


class in 
and students with grades of “F. 
We had very few such classes. To every teacher 
that was given an “E” class in a subject, an 
“F” class was also given in the same subject. 
This arrangement was made not only to pre 
vent any charges of favoritism, but also to have 
an opportunity for comparison. 
differences of ability, personality, and methods 


Because of 


of teachers, there would be no good way to 


measure results if the “E” class in a subject 


were given to one teacher and the “F” class to 
another. As a matter of fact, 
usually had an “EF” 


each teacher 
class, a “G” class, and an 
“F” class in the same subject. Further, it was 
assumed that the “E” classes would not need 
so much instruction as the “F” classes, and, 
therefore, the “E” classes could be made much 
larger than the “F” The number in 
the “IE” classes was from 25 to 30, but never 
The 


“pe” 


classes. 


more than 25 unless absolutely necessary. 
maximum number of students for the 
classes was set at 18, but in some cases we were 
forced to run over that a little. It can readily 
be seen that this will mean considerably more 
instruction per person in the “F” classes, which 
classes are the ones where the 
most needed. 


instruction is 
Of course, there are some stu- 
dents who are capable but lazy, and who do poor 
work because of laziness, but I believe that the 
large majority of those who receive a grade of 
“F” are lacking in either previous preparation 
or ability, or both. 

The teachers were told of the experiment, 
but were cautioned to be very careful not to 
say anything that would give either the students 
or parents a wrong impression of what was 
being done until we had had an opportunity to 
give the plan a fair trial. 

The classes so segregated were English 2, 3, 
4, and 8 (the terms) ; 
Mathematics 2, 3, 4; Latin 2; and History 5. 
The segregation was not attempted in the other 


numbers indicate the 


subjects, partly because there was not sufficient 
time to do the work of programming, and partly 
because no definite plan had been worked out 
for deciding which were to be the sod 
and which were to be the wind classes. For 
example, the second period class in English 2 


was the “ 


classes 


E” class, while the sixth period class 


in English 4 was the “E” class. It was very 
apparent that some very definite plan would 
have to be worked out 
flicts, but at that time the plan had not been 


discovers d., 


in order to avoid con- 


The heads of departments were instructed to 
vo over the course of study and determine the 
amount of work that must be cov- 
ered in each subject in order that those who 
the “F” classes might be entitled to 
promotion at the end of the term if they com- 
pleted the work satisfactorily. The heads of 
departments were also to suggest additional 
that could be undertaken by the “E” 
classes in case they completed the regular work 
of the term before the end of the term. It was 
assumed that the members of the “F” classes 


minimum 


were in 


wi rk 


either had had poor preparation or that they 
lacked ability for certain kinds of work. 
that certain 
amount of fundamental work in order that they 
be prepared for the work of the next term. It 
was also thought that with the smaller numbers 
in the “F” classes the teacher would be able to 
give the added instruction that 


It was 


necessary, however, they do a 


was necessary 


to remove some of the difficulties that these 
students had formerly encountered. The “EK” 
students were to be worked to the maximum 


f their ability and so were to be given longer 
They 


Of course, 


lessons and a greater variety of work. 
to “loaf.” 
the work of the “G” classes would be in between 
that of the “E” and the “F” classes. 

At the end of the fifteenth week the teachers 
were asked to hand in a written report of the 


were not to be allowed 


work done up to that time in the various classes. 
In every case but one, the teachers reported that 
the “E” class had completed the work of the 
term at the end of the fifteenth week; the “G” 
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classes would finish the term’s work in about 
sixteen or seventeen weeks; the “F” classes 
would just complete the minimum amount of 
work at the end of the term. In other words, 
the “E” from twenty to 
twenty-tive per cent more work in the term and 
were doing it better than the other classes. 

The statements of 
were worth noting. 


class ‘Ss 


were doing 


some of the instructors 

One day I visited a class 
in second term algebra. There were 28 in the 
class. I remarked that it was a pretty large 
The instructor replied: “I could teach 
a room full of students like these. They need 
only about fifteen minutes instruction a day; 
my next class needs about fifty minutes a day 
although it is a very small class. It is an “F” 
class and I have to give them a great deal of 
individual instruction.” 


class. 


A geometry teacher reports: 
my classes the 
thus far. 


“T have given 
same demonstrations 
The “E” and “G” classes have done 
more originals. In the review which comes 
later the “F” classes are not to be held for 
formal proofs in Inequalities.” 

An English teacher reports on an “E” class 
as follows: 


formal 


“T have not so far done more work, 
but I have done it much more in detail, because 
the students ask more questions and are inter 
ested in detail. I shall read some extra litera- 
ture with the class before the term closes. This 
class is adorable.’ The same teacher reports 
of an “F” class: “T have tried to do the regular 
work but do not dwell at all on non-essentials. 
[ try to emphasize technical work and more 
especially written work and grammar. I rather 
enjoy this class because the lazy ones are bright 
and the slow work. | 
classes that were worse,” 


Of an “E” class another English teacher says: 
“I find that they take as much time for the 
literature as they did under the old plan, but 
the grammar and they grasp very 
quickly. They will be able to cover Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in addition to the regular work.” 
Of an “FF” writes: “Though 
they are conscientious and steady.” 


ones have had many 


rhetoric 


class she slow, 


As stated above, the first time the “E 


P 
1” “Gq. 


and “F” classes were selected in a sort of hit 
and-miss 


fashion. There 


was no system for 
determining which periods were to be the “RE” 
classes and which were to be the “F” classes. 
[ was frequently asked how I was to arrange 
the program for the next term. Late in the 
summer the following plan was adopted and, 
with a few changes, has been used successfully 
ever since. The “E” classes in the different 
subjects are as follows: First period, Latin; 
second period, French; third period, English: 
fourth period, History ; fifth period, Spanish; 
sixth period, 
Our 
periods, 43 
passing 


Mathematics; seventh period, 
consists of seven 
with three minutes 
and a thirty minute study or 
assembly period between the second and third 
periods. Later it developed that we had more 
than one “E” class in some of the terms. The 
second “E” class, then, was as follows: Third 
period, Mathematics; second period, Science; 
sixth period, English. If a third was needed 
the order was: First period, English; fourth 
period, Mathematics; sixth period, History. 


Science. schoo] day 
minutes net, 


time, 


It can readily be seen that it does not matter 
what term the student is working in, he can be 
put in an “E” class in each subject without con- 
flicts; in case he should be doubling in any 
subject there may be conflicts in case there is 


only one “E” class. The “G” and sad) “kd 


classes 





“RE” Classes 


ie Rr ee 1, 3 
eo is 9 
hs. pibdsedec vest 3, 6, 1 
Ee ee 4, 6, 2 
SL O06 650000 0080208 5 
Mathematics............ 6, 3, 4 
Science..... 7.3 


were determined in the same manner. A table 
of the classes will show more clearly the ar 
rangement. The figures indicate the periods. 
A study of this table will also show that a 
student may be “E” in one subject, “G” in 
others, “F” in others, and “U” 
still be placed in the right section in each sub 
ject regardless of the term. For example, a 
student might be taking Latin 2, Mathematic 
4, History 7, and English 8; have “F” in Latin, 
“E” in Mathematics, “E” in History, and “G” 
in English. His program, then, will be Latin 2, 
third period; History 7, fourth period; Mathe- 
matics 4, sixth period; and English 8, seventh 


in others, and 


period. 
Of course, there may not always be 25 to 30 
students for an “E” class in a subject. In that 


case enough “G” students are added to the “EK” 
group to make the class as large as is desired. 
In other words, we have separate classes for 
each grade if possible; if that is not possible, 
we have “E” and “G” students mixed, and “Q” 
and “F” students mixed, but rarely “E” and 
“F” mixed. We always try to put the “repeat- 
ers” in a separate class because they can usually 
go faster at the start than a beginner. 

A few examples of the character of the classes 
as they were when programmed under the old 
method, and then as they are after being revised 
according to this plan will clearly show the 
advantages of this plan over the old method. 

It might be of interest to give the teacher’s 
load : 

13 have 

11 have 

12 have 111-120 

6 have 121-130 
has 134 
has 135 
has 153 
have 158. 
The last three 


classes are 


100 students or less 
101-110 


Noe 


science teachers. The 
but were forced to 
make the classes large because we had no other 
laboratory space. Stated in 
have 
111 classes 
111 classes 


are 


too large, we 


another way, we 
less to the class 

to the class 

the class 

the class 


20 or 
with 21-25 
15 classes with 26 to 
9 classes with 27 to 
1 class with 28 
3 classes with 29 to the class 
3 classes with 30 to the class 
Most of these large classes are the “E” 

At the end of the tenth week of the fall term 
the teachers were asked to hand in a very defi- 
nite statement of the difference in the amount 
of work done up to that time in the various 
classes and also the amount expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the term. The results 
indicated the same difference in work by the 
different groups as was reported for the first 
term. Some of these reports follow: 

An algebra teacher says: “The ‘E’ groups do 
all drill, the ‘G’ classes leave out the hardest 
of the drill problems, approximately fifteen per 
cent less than the ‘E’ group. The ‘F’ group does 
about 25 to 30 per cent less than the ‘E’ group.” 

A geometry teacher reports: “All classes in 
geometry do the same work as far as the propo- 
sitions are concerned. These are essentials and 
must be mastered by all. The ‘F’ and ‘GQ’ classes 
do not do as many originals as the ‘E’ classes. 
Their original work is adapted to the ability 
of the class and as far as possible to the ability 
taught more concerning the propositions. ‘E’ 
of the individual. The ‘F’ are also 


with 


~ 


classes. 


classes 


“GQ” Classes 


Aan 


> oe OO 
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“F” Classes “Tl” Classes 


2 3, 4 6 

1 1 
6, 7, 2 2, 4, 7 YT 
2, 7 5, 6, 3 3 

6, 5 7 
5, 2, 1 La 2, 5 
4 1, 6 5 


and ‘G’ students do not need so much help— 
in fact, ‘E’ pupils are bored with so much teach- 
ing.” Another says: “The ‘E’ class does 25 
to 50 more originals than the ‘F’ class.” 

We the following in regard to 
English 1: “The ‘G’ class will complete the 
work of the term by the end of the term. The 
‘FE’ class will have accomplished the following 
in addition to the required work: One hundred 
lines of memory work, two days on oral com- 
position, two written compositions, one original 
poem, instruction in verse form, complex sen- 
tences usually assigned to English 2, analysis 
and diagramming of complex sentences, and 
general enrichment of the class work.” 

In English 5: “The following additional 
work is to be taken in addition to that outlined 
in the syllabus: “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale from 
Chaucer, Cantos of Spenser’s Ferie 
Queen, all of Everyman, all of Brome’s Abra- 
ham and Isaac, all of the Second Shepherd’s 
Play, and presentation in auditorium of selected 
scenes from Julius Cesar.” 

A Latin teacher says of an “E” class: “More 
drill work both oral and written than the ‘F’ 
class.” Another Latin teacher says of a very 
good ‘G’ class: “They have done more class- 
room drill and have written extra sentences and 
the 


received 


Two 


derivatives than other 


divisions have covered.” 


have taken more 

The longer I work on this plan the more pos- 
sibilities I see in it. At the end of the first 
quarter last fall I asked the teachers to hand 


me in a list of the “misfits”—that is, the names 


of any students who were doing “F” work in 
an “E” class, or “E” work in an “F” or “GQ” 
class. Several names were handed in and the 


programs of those students changed so that they 
would be in classes more suited to their ability. 
According to the reports of both teachers and 
students, these changes resulted in an improve- 
ment in the work of the school. One teacher 
had three classes of English 1. They 
badly mixed, one class especially having eight 
students 


were 
who were doing “E” work and six 
were failing because of lack of 
After the adjustment 
” students 
and “F’s,” 
and a third class of those who were practically 
failures. An almost similar adjustment was 
made in Latin 1 and French 1. Needless to 
say the work was much better in all the classes. 


others who 
knowledge of grammar. 
was made there was one class of “E 


and very high “G’s,” a class of “G’s” 


One or two points have been discovered as 
we have gone along with the experiment. The 
first is in regard to the teacher’s program. No 


teacher should be given a single class in a sub- 
Those 


periods should have three classes 


ject unless it is absolutely necessary. 
teaching six 


KE 6 HS 

Original Revised Original Revised 

1 2E 17 F l 5 E 1E 
3G 12 G 21 G 
11 F 2F 

2 2E 16 G 2 6E 22 G 

G 18 G 1F 

12 F 1F 
3 EK 18 f 4E 11 G 
9G 15 G 8 F 
3 F 6 F 
14 E 22 E 4 23 E 26 E 
SG 1G 5G 

) , BE 1E } 7E 13 E 
12 G 2G 14G 13 G 
8&8 F 2F 

) 9G 0 6 18 E 25 E 
16F 1G 

6 6h iE 7 9E 1E 
7G 16 G 29 G 23 G 
5 F 

7 10 G 6G 
15 F 15 F 





in a subject; those teaching five periods should 


have a three-two schedule. Students should be 
transferred from one section to another when- 
ever the work of the student warrants it. In 
transferring from one class to another much 
better results will usually be obtained if the 
student does not have to change teachers. If 
a teacher has an “E,” “G,” and “F” class in q 
subject, it will seldom be necessary to change 
teachers. 

Another reason is that this plan requires 
more preparation on the part of the teacher. 
All the teachers say the lesson cannot be pre- 
sented to an “E” class in the same manner that 
it is presented to an “F” class. This is not at 
all surprising when one gives it a little thought. 
As a result, although the teacher may be teach- 
ing only two subjects, she will have four or 
five preparations. A teacher who does not ree- 
ognize this fact and make proper preparation, 
will not be a success with this plan. 

At the start it was thought that the “F” 
classes would be such a bore that no teacher 
would want to teach “F” It has not 
worked out that way. In the first place, “F” 
students have recited under this plan who had 
never attempted to recite when in mixed classes. 
In the second place the teachers soon learned 
that more teaching was necessary and prepared 
for it. The smaller numbers in a way com- 
pensated for the difference in the work to be 
done. There were not so many papers to be 
looked over and corrected. Some teachers are 
better for “F” classes and others better for “E” 


classes. 


classes. 


This plan will also require that the teachers 
be more careful in their estimate of a student’s 
ability. Teachers will have to begin to study 
the individuality of the different students in 
their classes; in other words, they will have to 
begin to teach certain boys and girls instead of 
Latin, or English, or history. It will also re- 
quire that the principal be alert in his super- 
the teachers are making an 
earnest effort to meet the needs of each class. 


vision to see that 


This plan was started to give more recog- 
nition to the better students in the school—not 
only brilliant ones but those were hard 
workers. It was felt that it was just as impor 


| 
who 


tant for the brilliant pupil to learn the value 
of hard work and to learn to work hard as it 
was for the slow student. Many a good student 
has been ruined in the past because he has been 
in classes that were so stupid that the good 
student lost all incentive to work. At the end 
of the four the brilliant student was 
nothing but a loafer. A school organized and 
worked on this plan will not only stimulate the 
bright students as it should, but it will also 
give help to all in the school for each will be 
given what he or she most needs. It is an effort 
to put the needs of the student above the pro- 
gram; we have been slaves to the program too 
long. 

The results given above would indicate that 
the “E” student could complete the high school 
in three and one-half years or less. We think 
it would be a mistake to attempt this. We tried 


years 
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court and for class drills, exercises, dances, 
community athletic events, etc. In the rear of 
the gymnasium are separate dressing and toilet 
rooms for boys and girls, as well as for men and 
women teachers, a storage closet 
Over ’ 
sloping floor with perfect vision for the seating 
of a of 250 people. The 
width of the room also enables the placing of 


the bal] 


and an office. 


the dressing rooms is a baleony with 


capacity minimum 


chairs along side walls during basket 


games and general events. 


Both the auditorium and gymnasium have 
separate entrance vestibules opening directly 
from the main street front. Both are, however, 
directly connected with the classroom portion 
for convenient and constant use of the pupils, 
but in such a way that they can be completely 
cut off when it seems desirable after school ses- 
sions. Both have emergency exit doors at each 


side o 


modern panic bol 


f the large rooms opening onto roads, with 


the The 


» arranged that either or both 


ts 07 


doors. mechani 


eal equipme nt is 


ot 


the wings Phi be lighted or he ated separately 


and independently ol the classroom portion. 























= —EE The main school wrtion of the building 
—= — | 4 
forms the closed end of the U, stretching along 
AUDITORIUM AT THE HIGH SCHOOI HAVERFORD, PA , ; , : 
the entire rear, nel iding behind the auditor 
floor, having a seating capacity of 750 people the corridor and the classrooms could be sed, ium and the gymnasium and beyond on either 
The stage toward the main building, is very if required, for special dressing rooms on the end, at which point are the childrens’ entrances. 
large, as necé ssary for vraduation exercises. occasion of elaborate plays o1 ire ithering The main entrance to the school portion is at 
plays and community Ise, and has space tor or exhibitions. he front from the fore court. The approach 
seating another 250. The re are separate dress At the opposite side of the fore court = the s up a short {] eht of granite steps, through an 
ing rooms and both the stage and auditorium gymnasium, the main room of which 1s 55 feet pen poreh and. the nto a closed vestibule, 
are connected with the main building that by 90 feet, sufficient for a large sized basket bal both hike ilso have tiled floors and high 
ed neecotinge | =ti} ‘ opens directly 
t tiie Lyk aa \ ! rie sick is th 
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rele pen direct separate girls’ and 
| ’ | eke spaces vhich ine thus brought 
inder direct dm histrative control. I: rom 
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HIGH SCHOOI HAVERFORD, PA 


recesses, chemical and physical laboratories 
ind lecture room with steep stepped seuts 
] }] 

| 


There are also several large and small general 


ClLUSSTOOTIS and large and well lighted boys’ and 


girls’ toilets with separate Compartments Tor 


eachers The children’s toilets are all ente red 


thre igh) 34 reened vestibules. 


In the second floor in the center of the front 
ure and well lehted drawing room with 
separate ofice and store room There are also 
irre Tusic and SCWINL Toots, a commercial 
department arranged lh a group, separate larg 


d small classrooms for the English depart- 
ment and other special ind general classwork, 
dispensary and dental room, separate mens’ 


nd women’s teachers’ rest rooms, a large stor 


iwe room as well as several smaller ones with 
complete shelving for s ipplies, and of course, 
of the toilets just as on the first floor Phi 
econd story also gives aceess to the gymnasium 
| 
DAICOnY, 
Communicating stairs are placed 1h the 


center and at each end of the sehool portion, 
but only the end stairs give aecess to the base 


ment, which contains a large cooking room at 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS, HIGH SCHOOI HAVERFORD, PA 
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soyd, 


the girls’ end and at the boys’ side a large 
wood shop with separate finishing and lumber 


storage rooms, a large metal working room and 


a boy’s toilet. There is also the main lunch 


space for the pupils, in which are sliding seats 
at the tables so arranged that the floor is clear 
f obstruetions tor washing purposes. The 
kitchen for the lunch has every modern facility 
and equipment, with electric dish washer and 
potato peeler, gas ranges, pot sinks, pan racks, 
irge store room for general supplies, dressers 
for dishes, ete The serving space has a steam 
table, pastry counter, ice cream box, with plate 
racks, silver boxes, drinking water basin and 
racks for glasses, shelving for used dishes, ete 
There is also a private lunch room for the 


faculty, convenient to the luneh spac 


In addition to all of the above, the basement 
contains the necessary boiler room for the re 
turn tubular boilers, coal storage for gver one 


hundred tons, ash hoist equipment and separate 


fan room for the fresh warmed and eold air 


equipment and janitors’ room in which is 
placed the main electric service and panel 


boards. 
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Abel & Gugert, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


he heating system is of the highest type of 
vapor installation with all rooms heated with 
fresh air drawn directly from the outside 
through a cold air room, the temperature of the 
air controlled by thermostats. Each room has 
also a vent for foul air leading through flues 
to the vent stacks over the root and discharging 
into the outside. Kach room also has direct 
radiation under the windows to take care of the 
cold air at each glass area 

The plumbing is of the most modern type, 
vith quick aeting flushometer valves on each 
toilet, slate wash basins in the mechanical ad 
partments, soapstone basins in the laboratories 
where acid is used, sanitary drinking fountains 
and a separate system of acid drainage from 
laboratories in acid proof pipe. 

The electrie lighting is sufficient in extent 
for use of the building for night school work if 
required and for use of the gymnasium and 
auditorium by night There is a complete Svs 
tem of interecommunieating telephones, reach 
ing to all rooms and also a master self-winding 
clock with secondary clocks in the various 
rooms, a program clock to automatically ring 


(Continued on Page 131) 








TYPICAL CORRIDOR AT THE HIGH SCHOOL, HAVERFORD, PA 
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CENTER SCHOO! MORRIS, ILI Arthur L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, Ill 





NEW CENTER SCHOOL AT MORRIS, chool | s become congested, but is far ecessitating a window area in front where 
By K. eich, Guat. too mock rt tructure te mndon and eam - ere is a low terrace. Besides the ground floor 
he Center School at Morris, Illinois, is be added to bee e of ground restrictio! there is a main floor and upper floor. The 
setisttaller uat eiismtebedis cnteich Veh tien ™ Phe Center Sehool grounds are but one block irge wing in the rear consists of a combination 
ct that it also lJargels serves the high rom The high schoo nd it was considered ad yvinniasium and auditorium, together with the 
puy ind f ( I I Commun Ur er | d wall, = 
enter. ACHAT to meet the imereasil eeds of the The gymnasium does not have running track 
Morris 1s typi mid-west city of 5000 4 schioe Phe Morris school distriet con uv baleony but resembles a miniature stadium 
on. situated i vhat is predominantls prise i I ul t 4 juare mii tl tudium-type seats irrounding on three 
an agricultural eounty but having a numb here Ce thre " r eter irs ar floor 76x46. At one end is a_ stage 
do mat turing econeerns Choo ! es ptt} evond the Tourtl LOx22 The seating eapacity of this room as 
. ln this state there re two distinet type f rad e Center | d ( Tuas evn irl 950 and as an auditorium 1450, 
our Y, districts. the nit and the dual. In most thi ‘ raphie cent tf M » ThOUSE u venent 1] tadium eat are locker rooms. 
Phe ties of [llinois of this si there 1 townshiy pupils hove the rer pera nel Or there rr peclal rooms proy ded for men of 
‘ det board { Non of U © om | cle the community and for women’s classes as the 
ed tion separate from that whic oy the The ven tvin f the | din rc nia byurilelinyg being used much as a community 
d the 1 ‘ ‘ , d Bedford stone 7 sium. being open each evening for differ 
\| rl " nit ‘ trict t} " vc ols | rdey 1 ( ‘ ‘ ettect thie ‘ t VYOUDpS ()ver the vest section of the 
ley ne | ra tf recent ears the hig! d fi t eet eve tad nl fire-proof cinema booth. At. the 
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GYMNASIUM, CENTER 
left of the stage is a large pipe organ donated 
by one of the local ehurches which had feder- 
ated with another church. On each side of the 
stage are the usual dressing rooms and to the 
right a serving room provided with gas range, 
sinks, cupboards, ete., which is designed for use 
in connection with school parties and commun 
ity banquets. There are two ample lobbies and 
ticket offices at the corners of the auditorium to 
rapidly take care of large crowds. 

floor of 


The ground the 


main building is 
given over to a cooking laboratory, pupils’ 
lunch room, woodworking, storage and lumber 


rooms, a drafting room, primary children’s play 


TOP 


STUDY HALL; 


BOTTOM 


MORRIS. ILL. 





COOKING LABORATORY. 


SCHOOL, MORRIS, ILL 

room and a community room 38x50. This 
community room is provided especially for 
meetings of various civic organizations such as 


women’s clubs, musie clubs, parent-teachers’ 
association, ete. There is a small stage at one 
end with a dressing room and storage room. 
At the other end is a large fireplace with a 
heavy oak mantel piece, This room is being 


provided with suitable rugs, chairs, and drapes, 


a considerable amount of the expense being met 


by local civie organizations who meet in this 
room. On the main floor there are a kinder 
garten room, primary rooms and other typical 
elementary schoolrooms. The usual interme 


im 


rf.) 


4 


diate room has coat rooms of the vanishing-door 
type, while in the primary and kindergarten 
rooms there is a separate room provided with 
adjoining toilet facilities. 

With the exception of two sixth grade rooms 
at the extreme south, the entire upper floor js 
given over to the departmental school, grades 
seven and eight. There is a large, attractive 
study hall and assembly with seating capacity 
of 200. At the 


room. 


front is a small with 
Built-in are pro- 


vided at the back of the room with study tables, 


stage 
dressing bookeases 
Along one side are recessed lockers. The entire 
room is furnished in a pleasing shade of light 
cream The 
arched gives the room a particularly pleasing 
effect. Opening from this study hall are three 
recitation the and three 
recitation rooms just across the corridor. 


enamel. ceiling being high and 


rooms on west more 


These 
rooms are equipped for science, music, ete, 

An electrically controlled program clock with 
four circuits governs bells in the departmental 
school, in the other rooms and the playground 


ur 
onl Ips 


ngs. 
Electrical connections placed advantageously 
about the 


cleaning. 


building provide facilities for 
The woodwork throughout 


most of the building is oak, finished in “French 


vacuuin 


gray.” which makes a very pleasing contrast 
with the tinted plaster, a light cream shade. 
All eorridors, stairs and the floors in toilets, 
locker rooms and rest rooms are of terrazzo, 
The classroom portion of the building is 
heated by direct radiation using an electrically 


operated vacuum steam system of circulation. 


There is a plenum system of sufficient capacity 


for the classrooms under full ocecupaney, and 
provision for alternate use as a supply for the 
gymnasium-auditorium. This division of the 


building is ventilated by an exhaust system 
through the locker and toilet rooms and may be 
the 
from the mechanically equipped classroom por- 
tion of the building. In the 


two 60”"x15' 3” 


supplied with fresh air from windows or 
plant 


dk wh draft, 


heating 
there are smokeless, 
low pressure type boilers. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF 


THE MARSHALL 


ELEMENTARY 
JOLIET 
H. Ambrose Perrin, Supt. 
Phe new A. (). Marshall elementary schoo] 
vhich 


SCHOOL, 


has just been completed is an attempt 
{ produce a tlexible unit 


tvpe of building. 


rhe specitic reason Tor sug resting this particu 


~] ir 7 the 


cated Ik a rapidly developing hew section ot 


type ot construction is that building Is 


Ft the city where the ultimate needs are 


very diffi 
lf to forecast. The suceess of this type of 
' structure is very apparent when one considers 
—_| the unusual demands which are continualls 
: being placed Upon almost every sehool in every 
| neighborhood of the city. 
i The idea is that the building iould contain 
e standard size units, no matter what purpose 


they may be used for. Kach unit 
_I should contain its own heating, 

svstems. Phe nits 11 
be standard size, but 
should be 


changed with a 


a 


theoretically 
ve ntilating, and 
vhting themselves 


should 


Inits 


divisions of 


the it 


aTLN 


flexible so that list 


may be minimum of expense in 


TT money, time, ind energy 











on oe oe 


rHE W. 0. MAR 
Schulz \ 


HAL 
chitect 


CHOOL, JOLIE' 


Ashby and Chicage Ii) 


The 


possible reconstruction of the units for different 


term flexibility applies not only to the 


but it also applies to the planning of a 


building whereby it may be materially extended 


when the need for more classrooms becomes 


evident. This gives the building plan all of the 


the construction of a large 


the need of 


idvantages of 


building 


ind 


muildine, without 


moder? 


any more at a rive n time than the finances 


ipparent needs mav warrant. 

The school which is here deseribed is an 
nitial attempt in this eitv to buile an abso 
lutely fireproof building which shall be of the 
flexible unit type. Actual construction some 


what modified the type plan, but the essential 
principle remained 

Che Marshall school building is of two stories, 
with the exception of the extension of the 
center toward the rear which is one and one 
half stories to aceommodate 1 combination 
iuditorium-gymnasium The building is. of 
brick with stone trim It is as absolutely tire 














Ashby and Schulze, Architects, Chicago, Ill 
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Hr 


proof in construction as it is possible for a 


school building to be. 

As shown in the accompanying picture, the 
main floor of the building is reached with but 
the sidewalk. This 


provides for ease of entering and leaving the 


1 single from front 


step 
building, and for an elementary school (kinder 
garten through sixth grade) intended for young 
children, this is thought to be a decided advan 
tage. 
There is 


leads around the 


basement. <A tunnel 


inside of the building for the 


no man-size 


purpose of accessibility to steam and wate 
pipes. Other than this the only excavation 1s 
for furnace and coal. All rooms, for any pur 
pose whatever, are thus above the level of the 


ground and have full opportunities for proper 


lighting and ventilation. Incidentally, the 
lack of basement rooms has eliminated a con 
siderable percentage ot expelse which ordi 
narily accompanies the construction of school 
buildings 

{ r a | 4 
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enrollment in the junior high school for the 
entire city. 

The building has a cubage of 582,820 cubic 
feet and cost 28.8 cents per cubie foot. In- 
cluding the site and the equipment installed, 








MRS. MAUDE H. BARNES, 


President of the Board of Education, 
Corry, Pa. 


the building cost 29.4 cents per cubic foot. 
The cost per child was $293.83. 

A description of the building would be in- 
complete without recognition of the very effi- 
cient services of Mr. H. E. Hanley, business 
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A. EARLE HEMSTREET, 
Superintendent of 
Schools, 

Corry, Pa. 


H. E. MANLEY, 
Secretary and Business 
Manager, Board of Ed- 

ucation, Corry, Pa. 


manager of the board of education, who 
shouldered the entire responsibility of the de- 
tails of the bond issue and of the supervision of 
the construction of the building. Assistance 
was also given the board by Mr. Hubert C. 
Eicher, of the Pennsylvania state department 
of publie instruction. Mrs. Maude H. Barnes, 
president of the board of education, gave almost 
her entire time to the school project from the 
time of its inception until the time of its dedi- 
eation. Mrs. Barnes is serving her second year 
as president of the board of education. The 
educational aspects of the 
handled by Mr. A. 
tendent of schools. 


problem were 
Earle Hemstreet, superin- 
I 


of a History Text 


Jesse L. Ward, Superintendent, Bucyrus, Ohio, and Dr. P. R. Stevenson 
of Ohio State University 


The ability of pupils to read history texts 
and comprehend the meaning of the author is 
dependent, in a large degree, upon the vocabu- 
lary ditheults excellent 


pre sented. Llowever 


may be the method of presenting the subject 
matter, inadequate attention given to the mean- 
ing and use of any words soon causes the inter- 
Adults cannot 
become absorbed in the reading of a treatise for 
wh ch anu 


dispensible to its 


est of the children to dwindle. 


inderstanding of technical terms in- 
understanding is lacking. 
Likewise, it is true that children cannot be 
expected to maintain a continued interest in the 
America when 


history of the early period of 


they are not taught the meaning of such words 


as circumnavigate, colonization, indentured, 
despotism, ete. 

It is quite possible that textbook writers have 
not taken sufficient consideration for the age of 
the pupil for whom they write. In so far as a 
careful seleetion of the reading v veabulary is 
concerned, it is true that they cannot avoid 
entirely difficult words which are an essential 
part of the subject matter \) mplification of 
the thought expressed, hi er, should be given 
caretul attention. 

‘ m of this paper t determine the 
vocabulary used in a modern history text an 
t CO! re m4 ith the voeabul ry of rene ral 
" ’ \ stud made listing the actual 

encies of each word ed in the first 106 

pace f a recent history text. These pages 
ver, devoted 1 the period of discovery. ex 
: nm and ¢ nization of North America 
part of American history is generally out 
gd as part ol the course of study for the 

( t| orade I} mechanies of recording 

neies of the larg number of vords occur 


nvolved the problem of devising a plan to 


ndle a number of ecards arranged in alpha 


betical order so that a minimum amount of 
time would be spent in finding and scoring each 
word. For each letter of the alphabet a large 
piece of cardboard (6 inches by 3 feet) was 
used. ‘To each of these pieces 5”x5” cards were 
fastened by means of strips across their lower 
corner. The cards could thus be slipped into 
their proper place when the addition of a new 
word made it necessary. By exposing only the 


ipper one-fourth inch of each ecard a large 
number of cards could be used on each strip of 
eardboard Each word had an individual ecard 


and a mark was recorded for each time the 


word occecurre d. 


By this method it was possible to determine 
the exact number of times each word occurred. 
lor example, the word “the” 


times. Table I 


ten most e 


appeared 5,150 
shows the frequencies of the 


mmon words. 


TABLE I Frequency of Words Occurring More than 


200 Times 


Word lrequency Word Frequency 
The 3,150 Who 212 
In . 1,007 Was , 263 
of 1,288 \ 386 
And . BOT Were $21 
To . 636 By 295 


In the 106 pages there occurred 2,912 differ 
ent words which were used 23,912 times. In 


Table II the number and per cent of words with 


their frequencies were recorded. It will be 
noted from this table that (a) 1,542 or more 
TABLE Il! Number and Per Cent of Words with 
Their Frequencies 
Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent 
Fre of of Ire of of 
quency words words quency words words 
8 000-4.000 1 O003 50-99 31 1 
1,000-3,000 2 (M07 25-49 "4 9 
AK) goo 2 OO0T 10.24 18 7 
100- 409 0 0 5- 9 282 10 
300 309 2 OO07 9 j 722, on 
P00 200 3 001 @. 5 1.542 a A 
100- 199 21 
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than 50 per cent of the words appeared once; 
(b) only .0002 per cent of the words occurred 
as many as 3,000 times; and (c) 2,507 or 90 
per cent of the words occurred nine times or 
less. 

The different words were checked against the 
Thorndike word list.1. This was done for the 
reason that Thorndike’s list was the larger 
sampling from all sources of the most widely 
used words. He selected his ten thousand 
words from a count of 4,565,000 words from 41 
different sources, including newspapers, books, 
magazines, and the Bible. We are, therefore, 
able to compare the frequency of each word as 
it occurred in the history text with the impor- 
tance given to it by the investigation of Thorn- 
dike. 

In such a comparison, however, we cannot 
say that because a word occurred in the text 
and does not appear in the 10,000 most com- 
monly used words that it is unimportant as far 
as history is concerned. Thorndike says: “This 
list is not a perfect measure of the important 
words, for two reasons. First, a word may be 
very important for a pupil or graduate to know 
and yet not figure largely in the world’s read- 
ing.” Such words, therefore, as proper names, 
hyphenated words, newly coined words, and 
others which are the immediate tools of histori- 
cal expression, are, as a rule, not given in the 
word book but they are of such importance to 
the understanding of history that they become 
essential. It may be that these words should 
be regarded as the special vocabulary necessary 
to pupils making a study of American History. 

The frequency of history words and their 
position as given by Thorndike are indicated in 
Table IIT. 


TABLE Ill. Frequency of History Words Found in 
Thorndike’s First 5,000 Most Used Words 


Frequency in First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

History Text 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

200 and over... 10 ‘ nae 

100-199 ~<a 2 ; 1 
ee ee. weewaees 28 1 1 1 ° 

25- 40 ... ee 4 h 1 1 
10- 24 er 25 14 5 6 
5 estes . 146 48 22 17 11 
2- 4 . 288 185 85 58 40 
0 1 01 268 215 122 121 
Total 961 532 342 204 180 


Nine hundred sixty-one words are included 
in Thorndike’s first 1,000 most common words— 
of these ten occurred 200 or more times; 18 be- 
tween 100 and 199; 28 between 50 and 99, ete. 
In the second 1,000 words there were 523 words, 
in the third, 1,000 there were 342, in the fourth 
1,000 there were 204 and in the fifth 1,000 there 
were 180. In addition to these there were 366 
history words found in the second five thousand 
words and 327 which did not appear at all in 
the list. 


led 


A large proportion of these 327 words 
were proper names. Two hundred forty-eight 
words were proper names. It will be noted that 
the words of the history texts used practically 
all of the first thousand words, about half of the 
fourth and fifth thousand and approximately 
one-fifteenth of the words in the second five 
thousand list. 

The list of words occurring in Table IV are 
examples of the words which did not oceur in 
Thorndike’s list. These do not 


proper names. 


include the 
Only one of these words (in 
dentured) occurred more than once. 


TABLE IV. Examples of Words Not Found in the 
Thorndike List (Not Incloding Proper Names) 


Word Frequency Words Frequency 
Aggressors . 1 Linguistic 1 
Ambuscade 1 Nostrums 1 
Bivouae 1 Physiognomy 1 
ircumnavigating 1 Rudiments 1 
frivolity 1 Silhouette 1 
indentured 5 Subservient 1 
Instigated 1 Underwritten 1 
intrepid 1 Vexatious 1 
Conclusions 

1. The vocabulary necessary for the under 
standing of history materials contains at least 
a small per cent of words not frequently used 
in pre neral reading. 

Thorndike, E. L., “The Teacher's Word Book,” 
Teachers College, N. Y 

(Concluded on Page 131) 
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WHO SHALL CONTROL SALARIES—STATE 
OR COMMUNITY? 


The compensation of the professional work- 
ers of a school system has been a subject which 
has been agitated from every angle for many 
years. While the question has hinged in the 
main upon what that compensation shall be, it 
has in recent years narrowed itself down more 
particularly in certain states to the placement 
of the salary fixing authority. Shall the com- 
munity control, or shall the state exercise an 
authority over the community in fixing profes- 
sional compensation ? 

The issue raised here is largely the result of 
the abuses of authority which have resulted in 
the past. Those in charge of the employment 
of teacher services have not always recognized 
the equities involved. The law of supply and 
demand which was applied to the selection of 
teachers, more particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts, led to some shameful conditions. The 
dollar mark controlled, and in consequence the 
cheapest service was engaged. 


Minimum wage laws were the inevitable re- 
sult. Simultaneously with the enactment of 
such regulations came also the designation of 
professional standards. This was designed not 
only to provide protection to the 
teacher, but primarily to protect the integrity of 
the school. The recognition of the fact that 
the schools are the concern of the state, and 
wholly within its control, enabled a correction 
of the abuse that was being practiced. 


economic 


The authority of the state has also been in- 
voked in recent years, in revising the salary 
schedules of city school systems. Thus, cer- 
tain states have not only fixed the rate of taxa- 
tion for school purposes, but have determined 
the minimum schedule that shall apply to the 
compensation for professional services. 

While the accepted idea in all states is to the 
effect that local authority shall determine salary 
schedules as applied to the teacher service, it 
nevertheless remains that the state may exer- 
cise its power to fix professional standards and 
to regulate the compensation that must be met. 
Where the state has stepped in and told school 
boards what salaries must be paid, the infer- 
ence has been that the latter failed in meeting 
the situation in an equitable manner. 


The conclusion must be that the application 
of the law of supply and demand in the employ- 
ment of teachers has not been for the best in- 
terests of the school. Experience has proven 
that if competent service is to be commanded, 
the compensation provided must recognize 
the true value of that service and the interests 
of those that are expected to render the same. 


It therefore becomes the duty of the board 
of education to place a proper estimate upon 
the service to be employed, deal with that ser- 
vice in the light of its value to the community, 
the state and the nation, and compensate the 
same in keeping with the dignity of American 
professional effort. 
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If the local board of education fails to meet 
this condition, the state has the full authority 
to step in and assume control. 

WHAT ABOUT STANDARDIZING SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS? 

The subject of standardized school buildings 
is not new. In fact, it is as old as the hills. 
It has been debated by school authorities and 
school architects for many years, and fixed con- 
clusions both as to the advantages and limita- 
tions have long been reached. 

But, like in many other things in this world, 
every little while some man comes along with 
an idea on the subject which he deems new, 
and which he urges with tenacious enthusiasm 
and vigor. Frequently the proposed new thing 
evaporates in the light of calm judgment and 
reasoning. But, when the new thing, which in 
reality is shopworn and antiquated, is to be ex- 
pressed in the form of a law which men must 
obey, some one will stand up and speak his 
mind. 

Thus, a bill introduced in the Ohio legis- 
lature requiring all plans for new school build- 
drawn by a state architect in 
order to secure the economies of a standardized 
article, has attracted some attention. By way 
of comment, the Xenia, Ohio, Gazette says: 

“The plan would standardize school building 
construction according to each era of ascend- 
ancy in political power, make individual school 
boards subservient to the state department and 
result in architectural style duplication that 
would eliminate the beautiful in school build- 
ings.” y 

The Toledo Blade editorially goes farther 
when it says: 


ings to be 


“An Ohio state senator is fathering a bill for 
a Jiggs-Gump-Mutt school building system. He 
would bestow sole authority to furnish Ohio 
schoolhouse plans upon a state architect. The 
senator would like to have school building con- 
struction as standardized as the manufacture 
of small automobiles. Taxpayers contracting 
for a schoo] would be required to order one of 
the stock front elevations prepared by the state 
architect. The remainder of the building would 
be the same in every school. 

“Imagine that the senator’s measure became 
a law and remained on the statute books for 
25 years. Tourists from non-standardized states 
could play a game more fascinating than cross- 
word puzzles while touring Ohio. Automobile 
guide books in 1950 would read: ‘Straight ahead 
to school built when Andy Gump was state 
architect, four miles to right to Mutt and Jeff 
school architecture, then left to Bringing Up 
Father pattern.’ After acquainting themselves 
with the stock patterns of schools under each 
administration tourists could tabulate’ the 
popularity of the various architects, such as 
Jiggs, 45; Nebbs, 23; Gump, 36; and ‘Smatter 
Pop,’ 19.” 

This editor sweeps the subject off the board 
with a few shafts of sarcasm and humor. Per- 
haps, that is the most effective way of squelch- 
improperly conceived proposal. But, 
the uninformed may look for a more serious 
presentation of the merits and demerits of the 
same. 


ing an 


And here it must be said that while stand- 
ardization has a place in school architecture, 
its application, however, can be limited to cer- 
tain features only. The dimensions for class- 
rooms, corridors, stairways and exits may be 
standardized. A type of wardrobe may be 
agreed upon. Certain requirements contem- 
plating safety, health, and convenience may be 
fixed. 

But, beyond the regulation of certain integral 
parts, the average school building as such does 
not lend itself to the dress pattern method of 
planning and construction. The location of 
the site, the environment, the type of school, its 
specific service to the community, and other 
considerations determine the _ architectural 
form which the school must assume in order to 
render a maximum service. 


In brief, the conditions which enter into the 
planning of a school structure that shall serve 
the school needs of a given community or 
neighborhood, are so manifold that only a 
thoughtful study by the school authorities to. 
gether with the skill of an experienced school- 
house architect will produce the desired results, 
The regulations providing for safety and sta- 
bility from the standpoint of housing are now 
embodied in the building codes of the several] 
states. 

There is finally one phase of the subject 
which cannot be overlooked. In many com- 
munities, the people are embued with a strong 
sense of local pride and patriotism which finds 
expression in the graceful and ornate in school 
architecture. If the community wants some 
thing fine in the way of schoolhouse, and ig 
willing to pay for it, why not permit it? There 
is an educational value in architectural beauty 
and stateliness of form which is 
Besides, there 
is no better index of the progress of a commun- 
ity than that which is expressed in splendid 
schoo] structures. 

AGAIN, ELECTIVE VERSUS APPOINTIVE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

A county grand jury at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, recently recommended that in the crea- 
tion of the city board of education the elective 
system be Thereupon the Sacra- 
mento Union advanced the following argument 
against the proposed change: 

“This would not be a forward step. Present 
tendencies are in the other direction. Until ten 
years ago it was to be said truthfully of the 
public school systems of the United States that 
they had shown less progress than any other 
phase of our national life. Educational sur- 
veys have been practically unanimous in placing 
the blame for that condition on the elective 
system of choosing school directors. 

“It is not always possible to keep a public 
school system out of politics with a non-elective 
school board, but it is always subject to political 
considerations when the directors are obliged 
to campaign for popular election. One does not 
have to go far afield to find examples of the 
harm which may befall the public schools under 
political control.” 

The editor, in this instance, apparently pro- 
ceeds from a rather limited knowledge of the 


subject. 


of design 
shared by an entire community. 


employed. 


To begin with, he is not correct when 
that 


I re ere ‘SS 


he states the public schools had “shown 
than any other phase of our 
An unbiased and competent ob- 
server will readily concede that the progress 
made by the publie schools of the United States 
during the past decade has been fully equal to 
that made in other fields of human endeavor. 

The criticism that the schools have not pro- 
gressed is seldom heard. Moreover, the com- 
plaint heard more frequently goes to the effect 
that the schools are travelling too fast, and 
that, in scope, they are covering too much 
ground. They are, on the whole, performing a 
greater service today than they ever have in 
their history. 


less 


national life.” 


Then the editor makes this startling state- 
ment: “Educational surveys have been prac 
tically unanimous in placing blame for that 
condition on the elective system of choosing 
school directors.” This statement, of course, is 
absolutely untrue. No expert in school surveys 
ever has, to our knowledge, condemned the elec- 
tive system as applied to the average American 
city. 

What experts in the field of school adminis- 
tration have condemned is an elective system 
which provides for ward representation, for 
large school boards, and for brief tenure. Or, 
expressed in a different way, they have con- 
demned an elective system which does not pro- 
vide for representation at large, small bodies, 
and a reasonably long tenure of service. But, 
the elective system, as such, and as applied to 
the average American city is the result brought 
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about by many years of effort on the part of 


those concerned in efficient board of education 


service. ie 

There was a time when under an appointive 
system, memberships were dealt out as pre- 
requisites by aldermen and city mayors. But, 
as already stated, the elective system now pre- 
vails quite generally and is recognized as being 
the most acceptable in creating school adminis- 
trative bodies. ; 

True, in the largest centers of population, 
where it is too difficult for a voting constituency 
to ascertain the character and fitness of candi- 
dates for school board honors, the appointive is 
resorted to. But, in the great majority of 
American cities the elective system prevails. 
EXECUTIVE SCHOOL BOARD SESSIONS 

AND THE PUBLIC PRESS 

There is probably no phase of school admin- 
istrative service which has been exposed to more 
frequent criticism at the hands of the public 
press than that which relates to executive or 
secret school board sessions. When a public 
body sits behind closed doors, the voice of sus- 
picion is bound to be raised. 

The outbursts of criticism on the part of the 
press is periodical and sometimes vehement and 
scathing. Thus, during the past month we 
note an editorial in the Lebanon, Pa., News, in 
commenting on the situation at Allentown, a 
neighboring city: “Gumshoe session of public 
officials are not in favor. The president of the 
board raised the issue of publicity when she 
requested the newspaper men not to publish re- 
marks made during the discussion of the pro- 
posed awardment of the contract. 

“Fortunately for all the people and especially 
the taxpayers, some of the wiser directors pro- 
tested and bluntly told the president that public 
business was being discussed. It is rumored 
that the pro-secreecy forces will put their 
secrecy program to another test this month. 
However, the probability is that the taxpayers 
will not allow their servants and employees to 
muzzle the agencies which give them the news.” 

Here is what the Republican, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, says: 

“As have similar boards of education, the 
newly formed one has started with the custom- 
ary ‘executive secret sessions’ from which the 
newspaper men are excluded. The bugaboo of 
newspaper reporters, editors and owners, and 
the general public as well is still with us. 
Every time such sessions are held the query 
very naturally arises, just what it is the school 
board, and other bodies like it, do and are doing 
that they are either afraid to let the public 
know about or else, being slightly inclined to 
dictatorship instead of service to the people, 
just don’t want them to know about. What 
goes on behind those closed doors? Nothing 
very serious we hope, and yet, well it naturally 
makes one wonder.” 

The editor then gives assurance that in the 
publication of newspapers, proper discretion is 
exercised. He says: 

“Indeed, in the big cities it is fairly well 
realized and admitted that newspapers do not 
print everything that they get their hands on 
and that they are not trying to do things to 
hurt the community; for by such tactics they 
would be only hurting themselves. But more 
than that it seems to be fairly well admitted 
and recognized that city councils and boards 
of education are only servants of the people 
and that the people are entitled to know what 
those servants are doing just the same as the 
manager of a large business is entitled to know 
what his employees are doing. Why can’t it be 
admitted and recognized here as well?” 

The school official who seeks to keep certain 
information from the press, no doubt has the 
welfare of the schools in mind. Editors hold 
that city officials are more free than other 
publie officials in the giving out of news matter. 
He holds that: 
that newspaper editors, from owners on down to 


“They happen to know also 


copy readers also have some sense about public 
matters and that they can be trusted not to 
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FIRE AND THE KETTLE. 

print things not wanted printed if the least 
proof can be shown that it would hurt the gen- 
eral public welfare.” 

Whether this be strictly true or not, it only 
follows that a board of education can better 
afford to submit to open sessions and rely upon 
the discretion and fairness of a newspaper re- 
porter, than to be exposed to the charge of 
secrecy and thus invite the hostility of the 
press. 

It is not argued here that the boards of edu- 
cation referred to are in the wrong. They may 
have been fully justified in resorting to secret 
But, experience in the field of school 
administration has taught that open sessions 
are more likely to inspire confidence and that 
public support that every school system must 


sessions. 


invite. 

There are occasions, as has repeatedly been 
stated, where executive sessions are fully war- 
When charges of immorality affecting 
teachers under question, all 
publicity must be avoided. Here the school 
authorities must proceed quietly, cautiously, 
and even secretly in adjusting matters quickly 


ranted. 


or pupils are 


and thus avoid seandal. 
THE PARTISAN IDEA IN SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS 

If there has been any progress in the manner 
of electing members to boards of education, it 
is in that the party label has been discarded to 
a great extent. There are, however, still many 
school boards in the smaller and medium sized 
cities, more particularly of the eastern sections, 
whose members are chosen under the banners 
of the Democratic and Republican parties. 

Where the party designation has thus been 
retained, there are also found some gratifying 
adjustments. In order to remove the more com- 
petitive phases of party prestige, the represen- 
tation has, in many instances, lent itself to a 
division upon some equitable basis. In other 





BOOTLEGGING 


AT ITS WORST, 
By John Cassel, New York World. 
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words, a bi-partisan rather than 
partisan plan is observed. 

The thought that the schools must not be- 
come the prey to party contention has prompted 
political leaders to come to some common un- 
derstanding as to the quota of representation 
the Democrats and Republicans are to have on 
the local board of education. Wherever such 
an understanding has observed a real concern 
for the welfare of the schools, the results have 
been satisfactory. While the non-partisan idea 
in school board elections is generally accepted, 
there are communities in which it is still be 
lieved that the ambition for party supremacy 
in the field of school administration has: its 
definite value. The thought here is that the 
school board member who serves the schools 
well also serves his party, and vice versa. 

Thus, even in cities where the non-partisan 
school board is a fixed fact, somebody may 
arise and suggest that the city officials who 
are chosen under a party banner are more re- 
sponsive to public sentiment. This inference 
is made in an editorial recently published by 
the New Bedford, Mass., Times, in passing 
criticism upon the school board: Gc 

“There seems to be an impression among a 
good many people that the school committee, 
being elected on a non-partisan basis, is entire 
ly above and beyond any party considerations 
that may be supposed to bind other elective city 
officials. In this they are un- 
doubtedly correct, but this does not carry the 
assumption that they are not bound by the same 
obligation to serve the citizens of New Bedford 
to the best of their ability as are any other 
chosen servants of the people. The fact should 
also be borne in mind that, although the school 
committee is given the veto power in the matter 
of the selection of school sites, this confidence 
that has been reposed in them by the citizens 
does not authorize the members to adopt the 
tactics of obstructionists. Constructive action 
is expected from the school board just as it is 
Both are responsible to 


a strictly 


government 


from the city council. 
the voters.” 

Whether the school board in this instance is 
right or wrong is of no moment to the point 
under discussion. No doubt, the school board 
in dealing with the city council has some good 
for holding to obstructive measures. 
But because a nonpartisan school board is at 


reasons 


loggerheads with a partisan city council is no 
reason for believing that the one body is more 
responsive to public interest than the other. 
Or, because a school board does not yield to 
will of a city council is no reason to hold that 
the former is not conserving the best interests 
of the schools. 

The fact that a mayor or an alderman is 
chosen under a party designation, and, there- 
fore, is subject to party discipline, renders him 
no more capable of serving the public interest 
than the school board member who is chosen 
upon nonpartisan lines. In fact, the reverse 
is more likely to be true. 


—Out in Iowa a man named Briley hurled a 
brick through the windshield of a school bus, 
menacing the safety of twenty-two pupils. The 
driver became panic stricken, and ran the bus 
into a ditch where it was capsized. No one was 
hurt except Briley, who suffered a broken leg, 
a good beating at the hands of the driver, and 
arrest on a warrant sworn out by the school 
board. 

“Air clouded with verbal brickbats,” reads 
the head iine of a report on a school board ses- 
sion at Bristol, Conn. And then the newspaper 
“District Chairman Howard Andrews 
went head first into an oratorical typhoon, 
which swept and roared for the next three 
hours.” 


says: 
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Morgantown Single Salary Schedule 


The school board of Morgantown, W. Va., has 
adopted a single salary schedule for teachers, 
which takes into the professional 
preparation of the instructors and their ratings 
based upon five established points. 

Under the schedule, all teachers are divided 
into five groups: 


account 


Minimum Maximum Increases 

CLASS 1. Minimum train- 
ing, West Virginia 
Standard Normal School 
graduate — high school 


plus two years...:.... 
CLASS 2. Minimum train- 
ing plus one year—high 
school plus three years, 
must include profes- 
sional training equiva- 
lent to a normal 
ee 
CLASS 3. Minimum train- 
ing plus two years— 
high school plus four 
years of professional 
and academic training, 
120 semester hours, not 
organized so as to 
obtain a degree, must 
include 20 hours of pro- 
fessional training...... 
CLASS 4. Bachelor’s de- 
gree from standard col- 
lege or university. Must 
include 20 semester 
hours professional 
training together with 
practice teaching....... 
CLASS 5. Master’s de- 
gree. Must include a 2x45 
major in the work 
taught besides 20 se- 
mester hours _ profes- 
sional training, all of 
the latter of which may 
be undergraduate work. $1,350 


the 
directors of special departments, 


4x45 





$ 990 $1,350 2x90 


8x45 


$1,035 $1,440 3x90 


2x45 


$1,080 $1,530 4x90 


2x45 


$1,350 $1,980 6x90 


$2,160 
high 


8x90 
Heads of departments in school, 
teachers and 
supervisors of special subjects in the elementary 
and high schools for which special training is 
required may, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, have their salaries fixed on the 
basic schedule of $90 to $320 per year above 
that the regular schedule, the 
amount and number of each increment to be 
the same as that in the regular schedule. 

All teachers will be graded by the principal, 
supervisors, and 


once each year. 


provided in 


the superintendent at least 
Where the average grade for 
a teacher falls between two and three for any 
year, she will be 
the 
increase 


considered on probation for 
and may not receive the 
under the schedule. 
Teachers receiving a grade of one, or between 
one and two, will be dropped from the list. 


following year 


provided for 
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The interpretation of grades is as follows: 
Five is rare; four is very good; three is good; 
two is low but allows another chance, and one 
indicates that the teacher’s work is unsatisfac- 
tory and that she will not be reappointed. 

Teachers are graded on the basis of the fol- 
lowing five points: 

1. Daily preparation and classroom manage- 
ment. 

2. Cooperation with school authorities, fel- 
low teachers and the homes. 

3. Results of work as determined by stand- 
ard objective tests. 

4. Quality of instruction as determined by 
teaching standards. 

5. Quality of work done in the special sub- 
jects and activities. 

The schedule outlines a number of special 
provisions governing the payment of salary 
ircrements. Each teacher must spend at least 
six weeks every third summer in study or travel, 
and her success grade must not be below three, 
if she is to receive the increment provided. 
No teacher must take more than three semester 
hours of work in college or other instructional 
the Inexperienced 
teachers, or those employed in the schools less 
than two years, will be required to pursue 
studies upon which they will be examined twice 
each year. 


courses during semester. 


Teachers in grades one to six inclusive, shall 
without reference to training, be placed in Class 
1 until they have served in the schools for at 
least three vears. 

No teacher shall receive any increment who 
has not presented a certificate showing summer 
school attendance during the summer of 1922, 
1923, or 1924. 

One-week sick leave is granted teachers in 
each year of nine months, or a proportionate 
leave for less than nine months, without any 
loss in salary, provided the illness is personal. 
Absence from duty for any other reason will 
entail a reduction in salary for the time absent. 

Principals of four and five-room buildings 
will receive a minimum salary of $1,350 and a 
maximum of $1,600; those in six, seven or eight 
minimum of 
$2,100; 


room buildings will reeeive a 


$1,500 


and a maximum of those in 


mini 
mum of $1,800 and a maximum of $2,800; those 


larger elementary schools will receive a 
in junior high schools will receive a minimum 
ot $2,000 and a 


the 


maximum of 
will 
$3.800 and a maximum of $4,000. 


$3,000; those in 


high school receive a minimum of 
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A. C. Monahan, 
Formerly, U. S. Bureau of Education 
A National Directory of Commodity Specifi- 
this from the 
press of the Government Printing Office, pre- 
pared under the direction of the United States 
of Standards. An examination of the 
page-proof just made shows that it will be of 
very great 


tions will appear later summer 


sureau 


value for every purchasing agent, 
particularly for those of city school systems and 


of colleges and universities. 
It contains about 600 printed pages and is of 
It is to be followed 


by an enevelo edia of ~ ecifications giving in 
: : ] I 


the standard catalogue size. 


loose pamphlet form 


complete copies of the 


more important specifications, printed uni- 
formly with the directory and adapted to fit a 
standard size of loose leaf binder. 

This directory was prepared under the imme 
diate direction of Dr. A. S. McAllister, engi- 
the Bureau of Standards, 
advisory board composed of 
representatives of a number of national organi 
Among these 
Engineering 
Hospital American 
for Government United 
States Chamber of Commerce; National Asso- 


neer-physicist of 
assisted by an 
zations. organizations are the 
Standards 
Association: 


American Committee: 
American 


Association Service; 


ciation of Purchasing Agents; and the Nationa} 
Conference of Business Paper Editors. 

The proposals for its preparation were firgt 
made in 1923 at a meeting of State Purchasing 
Agents. Secretary Hoover, who was present, 
was impressed with the need of the directory 
and offered the services of his department in itg 
preparation. 

In the directory, 6,000 commodities are jy. 
eluded. They divided ten groups, 
covering respectively animals and animal pro. 
ducts; vegetable food products, oil, seeds, ang 
beverages; other vegetable products except 
fiber and wood; textiles; wood and paper; non- 


are into 


metallic minerals; ores; metals and manufage- 
tures; machinery and vehicles; chemicals ang 
allied products; and miscellaneous. 

The sections which are of particular value to 
school board members engaged in building 
operations are those of wood and paper which 
include all sorts of lumber and building papers; 
and the section on non-metallic minerals jp 
which is ineluded cements, 


building 
lime, slate, ete. 


Stones, 

The idea behind the entire publication is the 
development of more uniform specifications and 
as small a number as feasible. At the present 
time, the purchaser finds great difficulty in pur- 
chasing because of the differences in deliveries 
of supposedly identical materials. Most of the 
specifications now in use in this country have 
been developed by consumer organizations. For 
reasons which seem to them satisfactory, most 
producer organizations advocate the sale of 
commodities on the trade-brand or company- 
reputation _ basis. certain of the 
larger and more powerful organizations of pro- 
ducers have developed specifications in connee- 
tion with sales promotion. 


However, 


Behind this work is the idea that only those 
standards that are entirely satisfactory to both 
the producer and consumer can ever come into 
wide use. The directory contains as far as pos- 
sible those that have been found satisfactory to 
both. It ineludes as specifications as 
possible which contain not only the information 
needed by the manufacturer and by the pur- 
chasing agent, but also that needed by the engi- 
neer in testing, the inspector, the chemist, and 
the people who are to 
material. 


many 


receive and use the 

In the preparation of this directory, copies 
were obtained of all specifications known to be 
suitable for use. They were obtained from all 
existing agencies vitally interested in the pre- 
paration and use of the specification from the 
point of view of both the producer and the con- 
sumer. In _ addition, were ob- 
tained from all government departments and 
independent estimates and correspondence was 
earried on with more than 500 publie purchas- 
ing and 500 and 
technical associations having national recogni- 
tion. 


specifications 


agencies trade associations 


The specifications obtained 


were classified 
and sent in typewritten form to the organiza- 
tions best qualified to criticize them construc- 
tively The suggestions received were incor- 
porated in the final copy before the matter was 


sent to the printer. 


THE FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS BOARD 

It. is probably not generally known that the 
I‘nited States government, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, in 1921 organized a Federal 
Specifications Board for the purpose of coordi- 
nating the materials and services used by the 
government. The specific duty of the Board is 
und promulgate standard specifica- 
tions for mate rials to be purchased by the vari- 
us departments. 


to compile 


Up to the present time, the 
Board has promulgated over 300 sets of specifi- 
cations, all of which are printed and may be 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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(Concluded 
obtained by any one interested, usually for five 


from Page 68) 


the Government Printing 


A complete list may be 


cents a from 
Office. from 
the Bureau of Standards, or from the Printing 


Office. 


The specifications included in these 300 in 


copy, 


obtained 


clude specifications for such materials of inter 
est to as practically all sorts of 
building materials, cement, oils, paints, lumber, 


school boards 
asphalt, linoleums, built-up roofing, inks, soaps, 
electrical equipment, brushes, brooms, rubber 
goods of many types, and practically all metals 
used in building operations. 

VETERANS’ OPPOSITION TO ADMINIS- 
TRATION PLAN FOR A DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION AND RELIEF 

An interesting development is taking place in 
further opposition to the plan for a Federal 
“Department of Education and Relief,” as pro- 
posed by the Congressional Committee on Re 
organization of Executive Departments and 
approved by the Republican Party in its con- 
vention platform and by the administration. 

Edueational united in 


their opposition to the combination in a single 


forces have already 


department with the various government edu- 
cational activities and bureaus, the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the Pension Office. Together they 
have prepared a bill which is now, through the 
American Council on Education, being sent to 
all sorts of educational authorities and organi- 
gations for suggestions and opinions, the bill 
being almost identical with the administration 
proposal, but omitting from the department 
which would be created the “relief” features. 
Now the veterans of the world war, through 
their various organizations, have taken steps to 
prevent the “absorption of the Veterans’ 
Bureau” in the proposed department. At a 
meeting just held in Washington by representa- 
tives of various veterans’ organizations, it was 
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buildings. 


Ornamental 


DENZARS 


There is a growing tendency among schools to use 
an ornamental type of DENZAR in the school audi- 
torium, in the entrance lobbies and elsewhere in the 
school building. 

To meet this demand we have designed a number 
of attractive decorative types of this “ideal light 
for schools” and have just brought out a new cata- 
log in which these are illustrated and described, as 
well as the plain types of DENZAR which are so 
widely used for classroom lighting. 

The new DENZAR catalog also contains a section 
on Exterior Lighting, illustrating bronze standards 
and brackets for lighting the entrances to school 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy of this new 
DENZAR catalog on request. 


exceedingly helpful publication if you are inter- 

ested in improving the lighting of your schools. 

BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


You will find it an 








unanimously agreed that all the 


organizations 


would be asked to oppose the movement. This 
would include action by the American Legion 
at its meeting in Omaha in the fall; by the 


Veterans of the Foreign Wars at its meeting in 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, in August: by the Disabled 
American Veterans at its meeting in Omaha 
early in the summer: and by various other 


minor organizations. The plea of the veterans 


is that the combination proposed would “sub 


merge” the veterans’ relief. They point out the 
affairs prior to the 
organization of the Veterans’ Bureau when the 


veterans’ 


unsatisf ictory state of 


relief was a of the work of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau of the Department 
of the Treasury. They point out, also, that the 
Veterans’ Bureau at the present time is respon 
sible for one of the largest single items of e 
pense of the Federal Budget, having alrea 
disbursed approximately $705,000,000 for com 


part 


xX 
} 
ly 


pensation; 645,000,000 for insurance; and 
$609,000,000 for vocational training. In addi 
tion, the Veterans’ Bureau is operating fifty 
hospitals of its own with over 29,000 men as 
patients. Of this, 25,000 are either tubereular 
or mental eases, with the remainder about 


equally divided between general medical cases 
and surgical cases. 

It seems, therefore, that neither of the two 
groups most concerned in the proposed new de- 
partment desire to be grouped together, and 
each is using all possible influence to retain 
senarate ormanizations 
RECOGNIZING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

AS PRACTICED IN THE LINCOLN 

HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
to have one English class do three terms’ work 
in two terms. It seemed all right the first term, 
but near the end of the term some dropped out, 
were sick, and 


The 


others one or 


result 


could 
that we 


two not 


had 


stand the pace. was 


only about two-thirds of those who had started 
No others could be put in the class because 1 
others in that subject had done the work that 
this class had done. We believe that it is far 
better to enrich the course than to try to shorten 
it. We believe that it should be the aim of the 
high sthool to as broad and at 
thorough an 
rather than 


give 
time as education as possible, 
a diploma in the shortest possible 
time. 

As was stated above, it is difficult to make a 
segregation if four 
it cannot be 
In large 
high schools with a large number of classes in 


there are only three or 


As a 


high 


classes in a subject. 
worked 


result 


well in small schools. 


each subject it is possible to make a very com- 
plete segregation. It may be some justification 
for the large school. 

We started this plan with a few classes two 
years ago; now the whole school is segregated 
above. We know that the plan is 
subject to criticism because it is based upon the 
teacher’s judgment of the student rather than 
on an absolute standard. 


as outlined 


Our experience thus 
far does not lead us to think that this defect is 
We believe that 
it has an advantage over segregation based on 


as serlous as appears at first. 


intelligence tests in that it recognizes special 
aptitudes in any subjects. We do not claim that 
it is a panacea for all the ills of high schools, 
but we believe that it is a step in the right direc 
tion. The plan has met with the approval of 
the parents. Our students have done better 
work as a result of it and the teachers say they 
can do better teaching. We hope to find some 
way to test the “E” classes, especially, as time 
goes on, to see if they are increasing in ability. 


Mr. J. B. Stout of Shabbona. Il has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Amboy, to succeed 
Thomas Brew 7 

Mr. Charles 8S. Kniss has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at 


Juniata, Pa He 
M. B. Wineland. 


succeeds Mr. 


the same | 
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Bonded Floors of Gold-Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum make for quiet comfort 
in classrooms and corridors of the 
¥ Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y. 
Ba Architect: W. A. Adams. 
4 
e 
- 
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Si a —_— atm f A~— 
oy 
: Battleship perma hool fl 
If there is one place where floors receive harder _ vision of our experienced flooring engineers—we 
usage than in the corridors and classrooms of a are prepared to back its durability by a Surety 
— school building, it is on board a battleship of Bond. This Surety Bond, issued by the U. S$. 
"k that the U.S. Navy. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., insures against repair 
is far : _ ; . , expense. 
shorten Therefore, when it’s a question of laying a P 
of the permanent, yet comfortable and economical, But your Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum floor 
> Same ¢ lls . : P m 
esi school floor, we recommend a resilient flooring will have other merits than freedom from the 
ossible built to withstand even battleship service— trouble and expense of repairs and refinishing. 
— Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. It is resilient and restful to walk on; sanitary; 
fi ~ Ps . eas clean; noiseless—no disturbing clatter of 
oy Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum conforms in re Ce anaes ; " . 
ie ; footsteps will take students’ minds off their work. 
large every respect to the rigid requirements of Federal 
eal Specification No. 209 for battleship linoleum. Whether it is a question of new floors or an 
cation When this super-durable flooring is installed the installation over old or noisy concrete or wood 
Bonded Floors way—i.e. by skilled workmen _ floors, educators are invited to consult our highly- 
*s two . ° Y. . , , 
oath using scientific modern methods, under the super- trained engineers. Write our nearest office. 
lan is . 
n the 
—— Bonpep Fioors Co., INc. 
2 thus Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
a New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago +» Kansas City 


ed on San Francisco ’ Los Angeles ’ ’ ’ f Distributors in other principal cities 
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‘The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Use 


Nor 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
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Every Schoolroom Should Have One 








Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—tThe price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 
East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 














SALARY STATISTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES, 1924-1925 Salary Statistics Junior and Senior High School Libraries 


The American Library Association Committee 
on Salaries has presented a complete table of 
salary statistics for high school libraries, com- 


1924-25 


Salaries Paid by 
P. L. (Publie 


piled by Lucile F. Fargo, a member of the com- City Libeatann inn aeons s iiavies (School B ard} 
mittee. It is the first compilation of high school Atlanta, Georgia ... $1,020 $1,200 pies me teen a) 
library salaries to be published. et er Mary land 4 1,000) 1,340 $800 Ss. B 
ees ar i eae 2 erkeley, California 1 1,800 1,850 Ss. B 
In the great majority of cases it is noted Birmingham, Alabama : 1'300 1405 4150 . 2 
school library salaries are paid by the school ad- Bridgeport, Connecticut 1 °2'190 ; 7 °'190 SB 
ministration. In many cities where this is the uffalo, New York 8 1,600 2,400 S) Bi 
case, the salary schedule is the same as for Saiianel Ghee Lf e aoe 44,940 S. B 
teachers, provided school librarians have the Cleveland,’ Ohio 19 1700 > nn0 Sy ye : 
same educational qualifications. In at least one Denver, Colorado 11 1,350 2,200 18,790 S. B 
city, library school graduates are not eligible ea nl + nae intrd 21 1,600 2,700 ; Ss. B 
to receive teachers’ salaries until they have pre- ferie. Pennavivania 4 on 74 3,228 8. - 
sented a certain number of credits for work in Flint, Michigan 1 2 160 a 3 490 SB 
education. In another city, senior high school Fert Worth, Texas 4 900 1,12 4,050 Ss. B 
librarians must be certified and junior high “*"Y: Mmdiana “af 1,500 1,500 S. B 
school librarians need not, the result being that #"s#s City, Missouri 13 1500 3100 Bp P . 
persons long on teaching qualifications and short J[leuston, Texas ...... 2 1,800 2.000 5.500 Ss. B. 
on library training receive better salaries than Cae tee ere - _—_ 1.920 7,006 P. L. 
others specially qualified in library science. Milwaukee, Wisconsin — SAS ee “ 1.060 grr ar > 4 
Of the 42 cities listed in the table, eight have Minneapolis, Minnesota ......... 2 1.500 2 500 17,950 S. B. 
ten or more librarians, six have four, and six a Bedford, Massachusetts revere 1 2,300 ee 2.300 S.B.&P.bL. 
; >< ° New Haven, Conneticut . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 1,250 1.500 2 65 Ss. B 
have one librarian. Of the cities mentioned, New York. New York as 1500 a 2,650 S. B. 
Cleveland, Jersey City, Kansas City and New Newark, New Jersey ' 4 2800) 3608 11,760 S 3 
Bedford report that the salaries of librarians are Pr kland, Californie ce seeee 10 1,740 2.580 D3} SO Ss. B 
paid by the public library. In the remaining 38 pitigvureh Pony ania 12 vo oo 23,200 S. B. 
cities, the salaries are paid by the school boards. Rochester,’ New York TR an at 10 1700 2600 34 a = . 
The highest total for salaries, $58,648, is paid in Rockford, Illinois 2 1,000 1.650 “1900 S. B. 
Denver, Colo., with the next highest, $27,719, Eon “tates tek, 2 eo ae 1,500 Ss. B 
paid by Philadelphia. The smallest totals were san Diego, California. 4 1759 pid Rj s B 
paid in Berkeley, Gary, Rockford, St. Joseph and Seattle, Washington 8 1860 2’ 40) 17 100 SB 
Somerville. ne? cee wees 1,740 2,880 S. B 
DR. HERVEY TELLS HOW TEACHERS ARE = 30)rv ile. Massachusetts 1 1.500 roi 1,500 S. B 
SELECTED Tacoma Washington aioats . 2 2040 234) i oan . . 
Likening the board of examiners of the New Washington, District of Columbia.. 8 1,600 1,800 14.700 Ss B 
York City schools to a purchasing agent who fae Sas fe : ane poe 1,825 S. B 
passes upon the quality of those who enter the Salary figures for librarians employed by school board: one school is branch a pubis me. salary 
public school system of the city as teachers, ‘figures not given es 
Examiner Walter L. Hervey, in a radio talk, ee ran peas. ities - hiet 
declared it was the duty of the board of exami- iia a CU eROm amared by beard of education 
ners to see that only those who can render ade- Salary of supervising librarian who also directs Teachers’ Professional Library 
quate return to the city are licensed as teachers, a 
directors and principals. enormous sum of $15,499,072. If the teachers To keep the ranks filled there must be licensed 


Dr. Hervey pointed out that even from the are one hundred per cent efficient, the city gets 
standpoint of money, the quality of the teaching its money’s worth. If they are only ninety per 
force is important; for the teachers are the cent efficient, the city stands to lose $1,500,000, 
salesmen, so to speak, in this vast organization. not counting the loss involved through an insuf- 
The high school appropriation for their salaries ficient return on the millions spent on buildings 
and for supplies was for the current year the and maintenance. 


each year several hundred new teachers. To be 


exac 


two 


t, the average number required for the past 
years in only seventeen subjects was 267. 


_Dr. Hervey explained how the selection of 
high school teachers is done. He compared it to 


Concluded on Page 74) 
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~ARCHITECTURAL 
| FENESTRA| 












EW materials in school 
construction have 
greater importance 
than the windows. 
They have a four-fold 

duty to perform—they must provide 
adequate light without consuming too 
much wall space; they must furnish 
ample ventilation without draft in 
both winter and summer; they must be 
fire-proof and they must conform to the 
architectural motif of the building. 





That Fenestra Reversible Windows 
have fully met these exacting conditions 
is evidenced by the fact that they have 
been chosen by school officials and 
school architects in every part of the 
country. 


These solid steel windows have many 
design and construction features which 





account for their country-wide popular- 




















J ity. The framing member is designed to 
— § give greatest strength and rigidity with a 
— wide outstanding wing for anchorage in 
the masonry. The ventilators are bal- 

oe anced with a nice precision and open or 

orl close with unusual ease. Two point 
flat contact weathering is provided 
where the ventilator meets the frame, 
while extra long downstanding legs 
afford an effective drip at the head and 
sill. Bronze hardware gives an added 
touch of refinement. 

But these and many other good win- 
dow qualities are not the only reasons 
for their frequent selection. The five- 
fold Fenestra service is as important as 
the product itself. It is a service which 

P. L. embraces (1) Layout (2) Estimating 

(3) Detailing (4) Delivery (5) Erection. 
The Fenestra organization located near 
you is prepared to render this service lo- 
cally — engineers you can reach quickly, 
call to your own office, talk to person- 
ally. Let us put you in touch with this 
local organization, and send you a copy 

f “The Blue Book of Steel Sash.” 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

lary Division of Architectural Construction 

R-2266 East Grand Boulevard 
South Side High School, Rockville Center, Long Island. DETROIT, MICH. 
Architect, Huse T. Blanchard 
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REVERSIBLE WINDOWS 
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Words of Authority! 


“Scrubbing by mechanical means is superior to cleaning by 











Some of schools 

































using the mopping with a strong chemical solution because the latter 
FINNELL injures the wood.” 
SYSTEM 


“Of the mechanical means of cleaning, the scrubbing machine 

is both far more efficient and far more rapid.” 

“The cost of a scrubbing machine is so little and the cost of 

operation so nominal, that practically every elementary 

school can afford to have one.” 

From “An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools” 
by Chas. Everand Reeves, Ph. D. 

In rapidly growing numbers, Boards of Education and Universities 
all over the country are adopting the FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric 
Scrubbing, because it was first in the field, its equipment has nineteen 
years of experience back of it, it makes models of several sizes, for 
the largest building and for the smallest, and every model will get 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill, N. C 
St. John’s Mil. Academy, 
Nashotah, Wis 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va 
Board of Education, 
Middletown, Ohio 
Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Board of Education 


Fort Worth, Te ° 

Comell University = floors cleaner than hand-and-knee methods for from one-third to one- 
thac 2 2 

beard of Wducetion fifth the cost. 
Buffalo, N 


Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I 

Board of Education, 
Danville, lll 

Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif 

Mt. Clemens Board of Edvuca- 
tion, Mt. Clemens, Mich 

University of Kentucky, 

ultural College, 


: 7 a FINNEL 


Write for free booklet, “Your Questions Answered by Users.”” Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., Est. 1906—Hannibal, Missouri 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Years 


SYSTEM 


a pee OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


St. Louis, Chicago 
Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Md. 





E. Lansing h 











4 Concluded from Page 72) 
i a series of siftings where the coarser gravel is 
first eliminated, then the pebbles thrown out, 
. ° ° * * * 
then the dust blown away, until what is left is - | 
the standard clear, sharp sand required by the , Oe ° 
specification. ** a e ae ‘ 
KANSAS RURAL COMMUNITIES RETAIN f " ? ; — * 
ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 4 Pt fe eS tee 

Kansas rural communities still cling to the } 4 a | | - 
little one-room schoolhouse and its single a J e m = ;* e 
teacher. A survey of the state recently com- al ‘Seah : * 
pleted by Prof. Edgar Mendenhall, head of the 7. ed wee 
rural education department at the Kansas _ ,..? -, * 
Teachers’ College of Pittsburg, shows that the ¥ : . 
majority of the districts served by one-room | T hd —* ee ° CVn eo 8 @ ; ) 
schools are either lukewarm, or hostile, to the santas! (A eens | a --\@ ge @ cece 
consolidated school. ‘ 

The survey reveals that 46 of the 105 counties “0 pnd ta 4 
are on the whole unfavorable to consolidation. ; , : 
Forty-six others were reported to be divided in 
opinion or indifferent. Only eleven were found | 
to be favorable to consolidation. On two no re- 








port was obtained. 

There are, however, consolidated schools in 
55 counties, and reports from the communities 
directly served by the schools were distinctly 
encouraging. In forty of these counties the 
patrons of the combined schools like them. In 
only thirteen counties were they reported as di- 
vided in sentiment. Only one county reported 
that the consolidated schools were unpopular 
with their patrons. One failed to report. 

Counties having three or more consolidated 
schools are as follows: Thomas, 8; Reno, 7; 
3utler, 7; Pratt, 6; Franklin, 3; Lyon, 3; Wilson 
4; Chautauqua, 3; Greenwood, 5; Chase, 4 
Dickinson, 3; Marion, 5; Jewell, 3; Barber, 3; 
Rooks, 3; Pawnee, 4; Edwards, 4; Clark, : 
Ford, 3; Lane, 3; Gray, 3; Logan, 4. 

Consolidated schools in Kansas total 138, with 
an enrollment last year of 17,688. 

The one-teacher schools total 7,429. During 
the school year just ended, 1,634 of these schools 
enrolled as few as ten pupils. 

The most frequent argument against consoli- 
dated school, Professor Mendenhall found, was 
the increased cost. Difficulties of transportation 
was the next most frequent objection. 

In order to aid one community in a project 
of consolidation with neighboring rural dis 
tricts, Professor Mendenhall recently conducted 
a bus tour to three consolidated schools, with 
twelve men as his guests. They found the pat 


’ 
. 


Ww 


, 





CHART OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 


rons of these schools liked the new system, that 
land values had increased, and that farms in 
the consolidated districts rented more easily 
than those outside. With a few exceptions, the 
visiting party was converted to the idea. 
JUST FUN 
A Former Teacher 

We often hear of the saving grace of a sense 
of humor, but when I taught school I found my 
sense of humor too big or too badly misplaced 
for a school teacher. Not even by ramming my 
handkerchief in my mouth could I refrain from 
laughing at times when the proper dignity of a 
teacher forbade it. 

One day in a grammar class I asked, “Henry, 
name and défine the three genders”. Henry, 
who seldom looked at his lesson, received a 
hunch of “masculine, feminine, and neuter”. He 
rose to his feet and began, “‘Masculine is one. 
It denotes things that don’t have any feeling.” 
The class laughed and so did I. It was a hard 
knock on Henry’s sex. I sometimes think it’s 
true. 


One day a girl in the same class with Henry 
was called upon to give the principal parts of 
the verb “freeze”. The principal parts “write, 
wrote, written” had just been given. The girl 
speedily arose and replied “freeze, froze, 
frizzen”’ 


In a hygiene test at another time, the various 
classes of poison, their effects, and antidotes 
were called for. One girl mentioned irritants 
and said, “They produce information”. I wrote 
above, in red ink, “If so, you need a little.” 
Fortunately she caught the joke. 

Sometimes a boy delights in making the class 
laugh. One time I had such a boy in class; I 
could not refrain from laughing myself some- 
times. I asked, “Define synonym.” He answered, 
“It’s a word you use when you don’t know how 
to spell the word you want to use.” 

jut the funniest things that every happened 
were the little wordless incidents, such as one 
day happened while a class was taking breath- 
ing exercises. A tall, awkward, bully of a boy 
fell sprawling, and was indignant that the whole 
room, including the teacher, laughed. 

The first school I ever taught was in a rural 
community. I was very young and enthusiastic, 
and wore common sense shoes altogether, and 
tried to teach my young hopefuls the sense of 
wearing similar ones as they grew up. The 
larger girls insisted that such shoes made a 
person’s feet look too big. I answered, “Well, 
who cares?” One afternoon in a little literary 
society, a third grade boy put in a joke to this 


effect: “Our teacher is noted for having big 
feet,’ 
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HOO, ete Aaa Qn" Bus ea 3 as mee 


| Gach Floor — Different 


HE play circle, the color and the design of Stedman Flooring in 

this kindergarten indicate study and intelligent treatment of space. 
A record of over 500,000 square feet of hospital installations is the 
background of our experience and knowledge of institutional re- 
quirements, 


} 


Your reception room, your corridors, rooms and wards will receive 


more than casual attention from our highly trained organization. 


STEDMAN Propucts CoMPANY 


“Originators of Reinforced Rubber F looring”’ 
Soutn Braintree, Massacuuserts Vedenaa 


Agencies in principal citses See local telephone directory ma 5 RING { 
Direct Brancues PATENTED 
, Philadelphia 
( 
| 
} 
{ 














REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING 
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Immediate Delivery — | 
Quick, Easy Erection | 


For either emergency or permanent use, Togan schoolhouses offer 
unequalled advantages and economies. They are factory-built in 
large quantities and carried in stock ready for shipment. Deliv- 
ered to you in strong, plainly marked sections, they can easily be 
erected in a few days. 


Arrangement plans meet all building codes; sizes for every need. 
Nowhere else can you find these advantages plus quality materials 
and construction at the low price made possible by Togan labor 
saving methods. Investigate today. Write for complete infor- 
The Togan catalog contains in- mation. 

teresting and useful information 

about state building codes and 

modern developments in school nc. 

design. Gladly sent free on your ] 


seaunet. GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN. | 
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SYSTEMS 


Nurses’ Call 
Doctors’ Call 

In and Out 
Watchmen 
Telephone 

Fire Alarm 
Bank Protection 

















ESTABLISHED 


SYSTEM 














FOR 


Schools 
Hospitals 
Hotels 

Banks 

Colleges 

Office Buildings 
Factories 














Experience Is The Best Teacher 


Back of each piece of Holtzer-Cabot equipment are 50 years of actual electrical manufacturing experience. 


Whether your proposed installation be a fire-alarm, inter-communicating telephone, program bell, or laboratory 
equipment you will find that this extensive knowledge reacts to YOUR advantage. 


No guesswork ever enters into a Holtzer-Cabot System, and yet they keep abreast of the times. 


When your signaling system bears the name “Holtzer-Cabot” you know what you have bought—reliability, 


durability, simplicity and the best. 


Isn't this true economy ? 


Send for booklet describing the advantages and workings of school calling systems—free. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


6161-65 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 





OREGON SCHOOL ACT INVALID 

The United States Supreme Court, on June 
first, declared invalid the Oregon compulsory 
school attendance law, and denied the several 
claims of the state’s appeal from the findings 
of the lower court. The decision in brief holds 
the law to be an interference with the liberties 
of parents to direct the education of their chil- 
dren, and destructive of the property of corpora- 
tions and individuals who own private schools. 
The suit was brought by the Hill Military Acad- 
emy, a private school, and the Sisters of the 
Holy Names, a Catholic Sisterhood, and was 
argued before the court on March 15 and 16. 
The court in its decision, said in part: 

“No question is raised concerning the power 
of the state reasonably to regulate all schools, 
to inspect, supervise and examine them, their 
teachers and pupils; to require that all children 
of proper age attend some school, that teachers 
shall be of good moral character and patriotic 
disposition, that certain studies plainly essen- 
tial to good citizenship must be taught, and that 
nothing be taught which is manifestly inimical 
to the public welfare. 

“The inevitable practical result of enforcing 
the Act under consideration would be destruc- 
tion of appellees’ primary schools, and perhaps 
all other private primary schools for normal 
children within the state of Oregon. Appellees 
are engaged in a kind of undertaking not in- 
herently harmful, but long regarded as useful 
and meritorious. Certainly there is nothing in 
the present records to indicate that they have 
failed to discharge their obligations to patrons, 
students or the state. And there are no peculiar 
circumstances or present emergencies which de- 
mand extraordinary measures relative to pri 
mary education. 

“Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Nebraska, 
262 U. S. 390, we think it entirely plain that 
the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the 
liberty of parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of children under their 
control. As often heretofore pointed out, rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no reasonable 
relation to some purpose within the competency 
of the state. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing them to ac- 








cept instruction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional ob- 
ligations. 

“Appellees are corporations and therefore, it 
is said, they cannot claim for themselves the 
liberty which the Fourteenth Amendment guar- 
antees. Accepted in the proper sense, this is 
true. Northwestern Life Ins. Co. v. Riggs, 203 
J. S. 243, 255; Western Turf Association v. 
Greenburg, 204 U. S. 359, 363. But they have 
business and property for which they claim pro- 
tection. These are threatened with destruction 
through the unwarranted compulsion which ap- 
pellants are exercising over present and pros- 
pective patrons of their schools. And this court 
has gone very far to protect against loss threat- 
ened by such action. Truax v. Raich, 239, U. S. 
33; Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312; Terrace v. 
Thompson, 263 U. S. 197. 

“The courts of the state have not construed 
the Act, and we must determine its meaning for 
ourselves. Evidently it was expected to have 
general application and cannot be construed as 
though merely intended to amend the charters 
of certain private corporations, as in Berea Col- 
lege v. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 45. No argument in 
favor of such view has been advanced. 

“Generally it is entirely true, as urged by 
counsel, that no person in any business has such 
an interest in possible customers as to enable 
him to restrain exercise of proper power of the 
state upon the ground that he will be deprived of 
patronage. But the injunctions here sought are 
not against the exercise of any proper power. 
Appellees asked protection against arbitrary, 
unreasonable and unlawful interference with 
their patrons and the consequent destruction of 
their business and property. Their interest is 
clear and immediate, within the rule approved 
in Truax v. Reich, Truax v. Corrigan and Ter- 
race v. Thompson, supra, and many other cases 
where injunctions have issued to protect busi- 
ness enterprises against interference with the 
freedom of patrons or customers. Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229; Du- 
plex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 
4483; American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Cen- 
tral Trades Council, 257 U. S. 184; Nebraska 
District, et cetera, v. McKelvie, 262 U. S. 404; 


Truax v. Corrigan, Supra, and cases there cited. 

“The suits were not premature. The injury 
to appellees was present and very real, not a 
mere possibility in the remote future. If no re- 
lief had been possible prior to the effective date 
of the Act, the injury would have become irre- 
parable. Prevention of impending injury by 
unlawful action is a well recognized function of 
courts of equity. 

“The decrees below are affirmed.” 

This brings to a close a notable case which 
has been before the public for practically three 
years, dating from the time when the organized 
effort for the passage of the so-called Oregon 
compulsory public school attendance law was 
started. The various steps in this case are as 
follows: 

On November 7th, 1922, by a referendum 
vote of 115,506 to 103,685 a law was passed by 
the people of Oregon which provided that all 
children & years of age or over up to the 
age of 16 should be required to attend the 
public schools and public schools only, for the 
period of time the public schools were in session. 
The school attended must be the school in the 
district in which the child lived. The only 
exceptions to attendance were for children 
physically unable to attend school, children who 
had completed the eighth grade, children living 
a prohibitive distance from school, the distances 
being fixed by the law, and children being 
taught by the parent or private tutor the sub- 
jects being taught in the first eight years of 
the public school when specific permission had 
been granted for such teaching by the county 
superintendent of schools. In effect, therefore, 
this law prohibited parents from sending chil- 
dren to any private schools either in the state 
or out of the state, and prohibited them from 
sending their children to public schools other 
than the one maintained in their own district, 
and prohibited them from employing a _ tutor 
for their children in lieu of public school edu- 
cation except with the written permission of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

The act was to take effect on the first day 
of September, 1926. 

The Hill Military Academy, a strictly private 
institution, asked the courts for an injunction 
against the officials of the state, enjoining them 
from putting the law into operation. Together 
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with the Hill Military Academy, like action was 
brought by the Society of the Sisters of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, a corporation 
conducting sixteen schools and academies with 
an attendance of approximately four thousand 
children and one orphange in which is a grade 
school for 100 orphan children. A number of 
other private schools in the state conducted by 
individuals and organizations assisted in get- 
ting these cases before the courts and in em- 
ploying counsel to present the pleas of the 
private schools. 

The United States District Court of Portland, 
presided over by three judges, in a unanimous 
decision rendered March 31st, 1924, issued an 
order restraining the state from enforcing the 
law. This reads: “Ordered and adjudged that 
an interlocutory injunction be and the same is 
hereby granted as prayed for in the amended 
bill of complaint, and the clerk of this court is 
hereby ordered to issue the same, restraining 
the defendants Walter M. Pierce, as governor 
of the state of Oregon; Isaac H. Van Winkle, 
as attorney general of the state of Oregon, and 
Stanley Myers, as district attorney for (fol. 36) 
Multnomah County, state of Oregon, and each 
of them, and all persons claiming to act under 
their authority or direction or control from 
enforcing or attempting to enforce or threaten- 
ing to enforce said act, and such interlocutory 
injunction shall remain in force until the final 
hearing and determination of the above entitled 
suit. Dated at Portland, Oregon, this 3lst day 
of March, 1924.” 

The case was immediately appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, briefs were filed 
and the oral arguments presented on the 15th 
and 16th of March, as stated. 

The representatives of the state in their ap- 
peal held that the district court erred in enjoin- 
ing the enforcement of the law on thirteen 
different counts. They raised the question of 
the power of the federal courts to declare state 
laws to be in violation of the federal constitu- 
tion and, therefore, void. They called attention 
to the two distinct governments within the terri- 
torial limits of each state, that each government 
has its own laws and each has its tribunals for 
their enforcement. Neither government has the 
right to encroach upon the proper jurisdiction 
of the other. They held that the federal govern- 


ment has no power to interfere with a subject 
of legislation which the United States Constitu 
tion let to the states. 

The state claimed that the opponents of the 
Oregon school law object to it on five grounds: 

(1) That it impairs the obligs ation of con- 
tracts; 

(2) That it abridges the privileges and im- 
munities of the citizens of the United States; 

(3) That it deprives persons of property 
without due process of law; 

(4) That it deprives persons of liberty with- 
out due process of law; and 

(5) That it denies the equal protection of 
the laws. 

The brief combats these five grounds. It 
states that the obligation of contracts is dis- 
posed of by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Berea College vs. 
Kentucky, 211 U. S. 45; 53 L. Ed. 81. In this 
case, it was contended that the obligation of the 
charter of Berea College was impaired by a 
Kentucky statute which had the effect of pre- 
venting colored students from attending the 
college, and thus reduced the number of stu- 
dents. The United States Supreme Court 
decided against the contention. The state of 
Oregon holds that this is identical with the 
situation in the private schools in Oregon. 

The charge that the Oregon statute violates 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States is disposed of in the brief by 
the contention that there is a distinction be- 
tween a citizenship of the United States and a 
citizenship of a state, which are distinct from 
each other and which depend upon different 
characteristics and circumstances. The United 
States Constitution, therefore, which reads 
“No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States” affects citizenship 
in the United States and not necessarily citizen- 
ship in a state. 

Depriving persons of property without due 
process of law, when for the public good, is de- 
fended by many decisions in various parts of 
the United States by which property has been 
rendered valueless by law, and the laws have 
been upheld by the Constitution. Property used 
for the manufacture and sale of liquor, rendered 
valueless by state and national prohibition acts, 


is one cited. “The Supreme Court has never 
held that there was a denial of due process of 
law where a private business was injured or 
even destroyed by state competition in a field 
in which a state might lawfully engage. If a 
tate may engage at all in any field the ques- 
tion of the effect of state competition upon 
private business is immaterial.” 

The brief disposes of the argument as to the 
deprivation of liberty without due process of 
law by stating that the matter applies to per- 
ons, not corporations. In conclusion, the brief 
presented by the state summarizes, concluding 
with the following statements: “If the govern- 
ment of the several states have any power to 
provide for the education of the children within 
its limits, and if the character of the education 
of such children is to be entirely dictated by 
the parents of such children or by those persons 
by whose influence the parents are controlled, 
it is hard to assign any limits to the injurious 
effect from the standpoint of American patriot- 
ism which may result....Moreover, if the new 
Oregon school law is declared to be in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, there 
is no legal princinle on which any existing pub- 
lic school law in the United States can be 
upheld. If a state cannot compel certain chil- 
dren to attend the public schools, it cannot 
compel any children to do so....The whole 
matter may be summed up in the single state- 
ment that the regulation of education is a sub- 
ject over which the states have exclusive control 
and with which the federal government has no 
authority to interfere. If there is anything 
ohjectionn''e with the state law on the subject 
of education, the remedy must be sought in the 
state courts, or by action of the state electo- 
rates. This is a problem which each state must 
and should be left to settle for itself.” 

The brief for the appellee held that the Ore- 
gon law was unconstitutional and void because 
it violated the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States as follows: 

1. That the law would deprive the plaintiff 
of its property without due process of law; 

2. That the law would deprive parents of 
their right to direct and control the education 
of their children and to deprive children of their 
right to acquire useful knowledge in private 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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When the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, architects, 
designed the Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn., they 
assured maximum protection against slipping and tripping 
accidents by specifying Alundum Aggregates for the finish 

oe cement of treads and platforms of all inside stairways and 

WEIN) for the terrazzo of the main entrance vestibule. The para- 

Ne graph reproduced above, from an unsolicited letter received 

from these architects, indicates clearly the satisfactory 
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schools and to deprive teachers of their right to 
engage in the useful, lawful, and lucrative 
occupation of teaching in the eight primary 
grades in private schools, and it would deprive 
plaintiff of its right to maintain and conduct 
schools in Oregon; 

3. That the law would impair the obligation 
of the contract between the state of Oregon 
and plaintiff arising out of the aforesaid corpo- 


ration laws of the state and the 
of the plaintiff thereunder; 

4. That the law would attempt to control the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious opinion 
and interfere with the rights of conscience; 


incorporation 


5. That the law would abridge the right of 


parents in the state of Oregon to send their 
children to private schools in other states of 
the Union. 


Sixth Conference of Rhode Island School Boards 


School board members from all Rhode Island 
cities and towns assembled in Providence on Fri- 
day, May 29, 1925, to attend the sixth semi-an- 
nual conference of the Rhode Island Association 
of Public School Officials. The sessions of this 
conference of school committee members were 
held in the halls of the Rhode Island College of 
Education and included morning and afternoon 
meetings in addition to a mid-day luncheon. 

The glee clubs of the Rhode Island College of 
Education, directed by Professor Elmer S. Hos- 
mer, furnished the opening number of the day’s 
program. President W. Thomas Bone, clerk of 
the Narragansett school board, as chairman of 
the general sessions, formally opened the con- 
ference with an address of welcome. “We are 
met here today to discuss the problems which 
face board members in common,” he 
stated. “‘As school committee members we are 
the real makers of the nation, for we have in 
our custody the young people who in a few years 
will have to take the places of those now at the 
helm of the state. If we want the next genera- 
tion of men and women to be law abiding citi- 
zens we must assume that the responsibility of 
providing the present youth with the type of 
education which will produce such citizens. Let 
us not fail to get the exalted view of our duties 
and obligations which the demands of the times 
would impose upon us. The work of a school 
board member is a full size man’s job and if 
anyone allows himself to be elected to a place 
on a school committee with the expectation that 
he has an easy task before him he is sadly mis- 
taken. We have to deal with the taxpayers in 
general, the childless taxpayers in particular, 
the parents and the teachers. From each of 


school 


these groups I am convinced that the childless 
taxpayers come forward with the most protests. 
When one stops to realize that most of these 
childless taxpayers are descendants from the 
so-called old line families, it is all the more re 
grettable that they possess so little of the true 
American spirit which they should have in 
herited from a number of generations.” 
In his message to members of Rhode 
board members, Dr. Walter E. Ranger, 
commissioner of education, called attention to 
the laws concerning education which have been 
enacted this spring by the state legislature. 
“Our state assembly has recently passed two 
resolutions forecasting an advanced program for 
higher education,” said Commissioner Ranger. 
“One of these resolutions has appropriated 
$600,000 for a new building for the Henry Bar 
nard school, Rhode Island College of Education, 
with provision for a bond issue to be submitted 
to referendum; the other resolution proposes 
a bond issue of $600,000 to be expended for new 
buildings and additional equipment at Rhode Is 
land State College. 


Island 


school 


The statute requiring visi- 
tation of school by school boards has been 
amended by relieving the school board and 
transferring the duty of visitation to the super- 
intendent of schools. This new statute requires 
an annual report to the school committee cover 
ing thirty different matters named in the statute, 
the detail covering essential facts concerning the 
physical condition of buildings and equipment 
with reference to sanitation and safety, and also 
facts as to the efficiency of teaching. This new 
statute contemplates an effective annual survey 
and a report challenging the attention of the 
school board. 


The principal address of the morning was de- 
livered by Professor Frank E. Waite, state in- 
spector of high schools. The title of Professor 
Waites speech was “The Needs of Our Rhode 
Island High Schools.” In part Inspector Waite 
spoke as tollows: 

“Probably the most outstanding need of our 
Rhode Island schools is the improvement of the 
conditions under which our students are now 
studying. Unless we provide the proper at- 
mosphere for study our pupils cannot do their 
best work. Unfortunately at the present time 
many of our schools are not providing adequate 
and satisfactory places for study. No pupil can 
do his best studying when he is sitting in the 
same room in which a class is reciting. More- 
over, teachers cannot do their best instructing 
when they also have to be responsible for pupils 
who are supposed to be studying. So-called 
home study in these days is neither home nor 
study. Books may be carried back and forth 
daily by pupils but they are not studied at home, 
except in rare instances. If we really intend 
to have our high school pupils study intensively 
and effectively we must provide them with ade- 
quate study opportunities to make this study 
possible. Let there be study halls of reasonable 
size where study will be the main business to 
be transacted. In planning our new buildings 
we should provide study halls and our old build- 
ings should be remodeled to care for this 
essential. 

“Another need of Rhode Island high schools 
is the proper balancing of classes. Today our 
classes vary in their membership from four to 


fifty pupils. Oftentimes the tiny classes are 
taught by our ablest and most experienced 
teachers, while the largest and most unwieldy 
groups are being instructed by our youngest 


and weakest teachers. Such an arrangement is 
both unreasonable and inefficient. There should 
be a better balancing of the membership even 
though it becomes necessary to drop the small- 
est classes entirely. 

“The next need which I shall call to your at- 


tention concerns the relationship which the 
superintendent bears to the high school prin- 
cipal. In most cases I find that the principal is 


not being allowed authority to show initiative 
and resourcefulness as he should be allowed this 
privilege. Many of our principals are being re- 


(ttoncluded on Page &2) 
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, a council. Essentially the law replaces the schoo] into superior teachers. In pursuance of thi 

quired to do too much teaching and thus have’ board of 33 members by one of seven, elected, aim we have decided that f1 A idmi 
too little time left to do efficient supervising. — party designation, two at large and five sion to the R. I. College of Education shall be 
A principal may be allowed to instruct one by districts, following non-partisan nomination. determined in the following manner: A definit 
lass a day if time permits but if he teaches The new law permits the school committee to quota will be agreed upon for each town an 
nuch more than that he cannot be truly effi- obtain a definite share in the city’s general reve city. The school superintendent, with the aid 
cient. We must not make of a high school nue annually, and authorizes larger appropria of the secondary schools, may nominate 
principal a teacher, a policeman and a clerk if tions, the latter in the discretion of the council number from the list of more desirable candi 
we expect and desire that he administer his The school committee is given definite control] dates for future positions in |} 

hool suc essfully. If propose to hold our of school buildings already constructed, and pro- He may also nominate half a nanyv alternate 
high school principal respor — le as an execu- vision is made for a referendum on new build Only those nominated will be eligible for adn 
tive we must relieve him of 1 uch of eg clerical ing programs projected by the school board and sion to the entrance examinatior Final sele 
work. A large part this ‘work can be done’ not approved. It is difficult to estimate in ad tion from this approved list will be made by th 
well by pupils who are enrolled in the commer vance the possibilities for good that lie in the College of Education on the f ving basi 
cial department. Such an arrangement would new measure, because so much depends imme rank in the competitive test: 2, scholars} pa 
vive these girls excellent office practice and at’ diately and ultimately upon the school board indicated by the high school record; 3, persona 
the same time develop in them the right atti The new plan appears to be very promising.” fitness for teaching, as indicated by the persona 
tude about keeping information confidential. Upon the topic “Securing and Retaining Supe fitness index; 4, position on t} ' ibmittes 

‘Finally, in our schools there should be less rior Teachers”, Dr. John L. Alger, president of by the superintendent.” 


individual teacher 
hing more effective in 


teachers’ meeting and more 
conferences. There is no 
bringing about the solution of a difficult prob 
lem than the personal conference between prin 
cipal and teacher. The principal should keep a 
visitation book in which are recorded the dates 
when he visited each teacher, his findings and 
the action he took in each instance. An account 
of all personal conferences could also be in 
cluded in this book.” 

The afternoon session opened with an address 


by Attorney Arthur G. Cushing, a member of 
the North Providence school board After 
enumerating and describing the tremendous 


changes which have taken place in educational 
matters during the past few years Committee 
man Cushing discussed the importance of ap 
pointing the right kind of teachers to instruct 
our children. Educational science has found 
nothing that will take the place of the person 
ality of the teacher, he asserted. We must have 
the teacher whose spirit and individuality wil 
inspire the pupils he 


claimed 


address the 
discussions 

particular 
members of 
Concerning the 


Following Attorney Cushiny’s 
conference was given over to open 
of a number of topics which are of 
interest at the present time to 
Rhode Island boards 


school] 


“Strayer Plan Applied to all Rhode Island 
Schools”, Superintendent Isaac O. Winslow of 
Providence, said: “A special statute has been 


enacted providing for a reorganization of the 
school board in Providence, and readjusting rela 
tions between the school committee and the city 


the Rhode 
follows: “Our 
to secure for 


Island ( ‘ollege of 
teachers’ 
training 


Education, 
college has 
those who 


spoke as 
long tried 
will develoy 
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A busine meeting concluded the conference 
Everett ( Potter of Cranston being elect 
president The other officer i named are 
Honorary president, Dr. Walter | Ranger 
commissioner of education: vice-president 


Mrs. Pearl C. Remington, East Providence: Wi 


liam A. Newell, Pawtucket; Robert J. Conner: 
gristol; Mrs. Mary T. Brad Cumberland; | 
P. Colson, North Secit inte: ecretal treasure 

Robert K. fennett, Central Fal executive 
committee, Elwood T. Wyman Ww arwick: Jame 


J. Doyle, 
dence 


Central Falls; William H Eddy, Prov 
Adopts Single Salary Schedule 
Portland, Ore. The board of 
cently approved a re 
creases in the 


directors re 
iding for it 
amounting te 


olution pro, 


salaries of teacher 


about $345,000 The question will come before 
the voters at the school election in the form of 
a special tax levy to cover the necessary in 
crease. The schedu adopted requires about 


$35,000 more than a former one drafted by a 
special committee and presented to the hoard 
for approval at a previou meeting 

The single salary schedule, a 
vides that teachers in any 
schools, whether manual 
ence, high or elementary, 
pay for the same 
ers in high no college degree will 
be paid the grade teachers with no de 
gree and according to the length of time they 
have been on the staff. The school board is thu. 
definitely committed to the single salary sched 
ule for all teachers , 


adopted, pr 
department of the 
training, 
will 
amount of 
school with 
same as 


domestic sci 
receive the same 


Teach 


preparation, 
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Be ready when school 
opens next fall! 





“After the beginnings of reading, writing, schools and homes today? 
arithmetic, and geometry,” says Dr. P. P. Then you will have ample 
Claxton, Commissioner of the National Bureau time to fit the Class Instruc- 
of Education, “music has a greater practical tion Plan into your school program, order you: 
value than any other subject taught in the Miessner Pianos early and have them for the 


schools.” beginning of the fall term. y 
If music is so important, shouldn't it be given The compact Miessner is the ideal school piano. / 
“on _ bigger place + your school sar al Low, light, portable. Easy to play, easy to J 
— ie ae Pees ae eS ee SS ee move to any part of the school. Its keyboard / 
Why not find out now about W. Otto Miess- is standard—its tone is as big and as beautiful / 
ner’s successful plan of Class Piano Instruction 4. that of a small grand piano. / 
that schools everywhere are adopting — and / Leite J 
about the compact Miessner Piano that is Give every child in your schools a chance in / 
serving so well in thousands of American music. Mail the coupon today. Ny Micssner 
iano Co., 
i) 118 Reed St., 
MIESSNER PIANO CO. , 
7 
118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. N/ Sie. Sheek, here for 
iessner Piano Cata- 
y/ lox, special low price to 
schools and details of 10- 
/ day free trial plan 
/ Check here if you desire 
booklet explaining Class Pi- 
| / ano Instruction The Melody 
F 4 Way 
/ Name 





/ Position 


Address 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE J 


State 




















| 
/ 
J City 
/ 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


and 


ASBESTOS CURTAINS 





The stage curtain 
is the most con- | 
spicuous object in | 
the school audito- 
rium. In beauty | 
of fabric and fin- | 
ish our prosceni- | 
um curtains satis- | 
fy the most exact- | 
ing observer, and | 
their correct con- 
struction assures 
perfect operation. 




















JACKSON COLLAPSIBLE PARTITION 


| A new device to divide your gymnasium or auditorium, mak- 
| ing two rooms instead of one. Substantial. Easily Operated. 
More economical than sliding doors. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


W here “the overhead 1s low.’’ 














COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SCHOOL COSTS 
IN OHIO 

Supt C. A. Hudson of Gibsonburg, O., has re- 
cently issued a report on the results of a com- 
parative study of school costs in a group of 
Ohio villages. Questionnaires were sent to fifty 
village superintendents in various sections of 
the state for the purpose of comparing school 
costs, a vital subject in the state at the present 
time. 

The data contained in the report was obtained 
from eighteen superintendents. The items of 
school enumeration, average daily attendance, 
per cent attendance is of population, and per 
cent high school enrollment is of the total en- 
rollment, all affect school costs. In most vil- 
lages which have some adjoining rural territory, 
it is difficult to get the exact population. This 
is the situation in some of the villages and may 
account for part of the variation ranging from 
13.8 per cent to 27 per cent. The average, 22.5 
per cent, is higher than the average of 17.5 per 
cent as reported in a similar survey of 22 cities 
in 1924. 

The per cent of the high school is of the total 
enrollment is also an affecting factor, because 
high school education is more expensive than 
elementary education. Here the range is from 
fifteen per cent to 30.3 per cent, with the aver- 
age 22.8 per cent. The figure of 30.3 per cent 
for Jefferson is very high, considering that the 
ideal situation would have but 33% per cent. 
The average for the 22 cities previously men- 
tioned was 21.8 per cent, slightly less than the 
average in this study. 

The per cent of failures as presented in the 
report affects school cost in that children re- 
quire a longer period of time to reach a certain 
attainment, being held in school by the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

One of the interesting questions, outside of 
school costs, regarding these failures, which 
range from 1.1 per cent for Glouster, to 16.6 
per cent for Gibsonburg, with an average for all 
of 8.3 per cent, is why is the per cent so low in 
some schools, and so high in others? Is it due 
tw superior intelligence in school work, differ- 
ences in standards of achievement required, 
teacher-pupil load, teacher training, or still 
some other factor? A recent survey of the sit- 
uation under the leadership of Dr. Wallin of the 
Bureau of Special Education of Miami Univer- 


sity, revealed that all of the 23 backward chil- 
dren listed in grades one to six should be in a 
special or ungraded class where a different type 
of work may be performed than under the pres- 
ent curriculum. It is easy to see how 16.6 per 
cent of the first eight grades may be doing fail- 
ing work each year and not be capable of doing 
the work of the higher grade. The average of 
failures in this study is a little below 9.9 per 
cent average for the 22 cities mentioned. 


The per cent of graduates of the high school 
enrollment also affects the school costs. The 
school with the best holding power will probably 
spend more money. The average for the group, 
18.1 per cent, is considerably more than that of 
the 22 cities which have an average of 12.98 per 
cent. 


The report also shows the pupil-teacher ratio 
in both elementary and secondary schools. Other 
things being equal, the smaller the size of the 
classes, the larger the number of teachers that 
must be employed and consequently the higher 
the cost. Village schools, as a rule, have a 
higher ratio than cities. This is substantiated 
by the facts which show the average for the ele- 
mentary grades to be 36, and that for the high 
schools to be 23.7. The figures for the 22 cities 
are 30.4 and 20 respectively. 


Thus far the items affecting school costs 
which lie within the system itself have been 
studied. The factors determining school costs, 
and which lie outside the school are then taken 
up. Too often in Ohio, it is not actual wealth 
upon which the levy is made, but upon assessed 
valuation, which varies so much in different lo 
calities. Even if assessed wealth were the 
actual wealth, there would still be great vari- 
ance in the villages under consideration. The 
report gives figures showing the wealth per 
pupil in average daily attendance to vary from 
$2,542 for Glouster, to $13,531 for Huron. Other 
items, such as cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance, tax rate, debt per pupil in average 
daily attendance, debt per $1,000 of wealth, all 
show considerable variation, and indicate the ef- 
fort that various communities exert in support- 
ing their schools. The cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance varies from $50 to $102, with 
the average at $76.13. The average for the 22 
cities is $83.33. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

At the annual school election held at Can 
andaigua, N. Y., on May 6th, Dr. A. W. Arm 
strong, Mr. F. D. Cribb and Mr. Ira N. Croucher 
were re-elected trustees for a term of three 
years. Mr. G. M. Kennedy was elected presi 
dent, and Mr. F. E. Fisk, clerk of the board. 

Dr. B. S. Carpenter has been elected a mem 
ber of the board of education, to succeed Mr. S. 
C. King. Dr. C. J. Donald, president of the 
school board, has been re-elected for a five-year 
term. 

—At a school trustee election held on April 
ith, Mr. R. H. Fonville was re-elected president 
for a term of two years. Judge C. C. Pollard 
and Mrs. J. Edward Hodges were elected for a 
term of two years, succeeding J. G. Donovan and 
Mrs. O. C. Castle. 

Mr. Judson Zimmer, for the past five years 
president of the board of education at Glovers 
ville, N. Y., has retired. Mr. Zimmer is suc 
ceeded by Mr. Ernest Jones, chairman of the 
finance committee of the board. Mr. Arthur 
Severn has been elected secretary of the board. 

Mr. George J. Ryan was re-elected in May 
as president of the New York board of educa 
tion. Mr. Ryan's office was converted into a 
bower of flowers, and he received many letters 
and telegrams of congratulation. . 

Col. Edward Eliicott has been elected as 
president of the Chicago board of education, to 
succeed Charles M. Moderwell. Vice-president 
Smietanka, holdover appointee, was chosen vice 
president to succeed himself, 

Mr. James C. Magee has been re-elected as 
one of the school trustees at Hastings-on-Hud 
son, N. Y. Mr. H. G. Baleom has been elected 
as president of the board. 

Mr. Lawrence FE. Barringer has been re 
elected president of the board of education at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dr. A. B. Clark has been reelected presi 
dent of the board of education at Joplin, Mo. 

Dr. B. F. Teters, for 35 years a member of 
the board of education at Middlebury, Ind., has 
resigned from that body because of ill health. 
Dr. Teters is succeeded by Harold Hoover. 

—Mrs. Mary Wright, Iowa’s oldest teacher in 
point of service, was retired in February, after 
a service of sixty years. Mrs. Wright began 
her teaching career in 1864 and had taught con 
tinuously since that time. 
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A few recent installations: 


New High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Roosevelt High School, 
Rockford, Il. 
Moses Cleveland School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Paul Revere School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Shadeland School, 
Anderson, Ind. 
Shorewood Village High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Ind 
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Try these Better Shades and 
see how thoroughly they meet 
every classroom requirement. 


You may best judge how well Draper Adjustable Window 
Shades can improve both health and study conditions in 
your school by actually installing them in one or two of your 
classrooms—and check the results. 


Adjustable from both top and bottom, Draper Shades effec 
tively diffuse the bright rays of the sun—shut out its heat 
and glare, insuring ideal reading light and proper ventila 
tion. 


Chey safeguard the pupils’ eyesight and because they do 
not interfere with the free circulation of fresh air, heighten 


their sense of comfort and increase their healthfulness. 


The result of over 20 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of window shades exclusively, Draper Shades represent the 
highest development in adjustable window shade construc 
tion. They embody every worth-while feature necessary to 
satisfactory operation and service. 

For your new school and for replacement in your old school, 
Draper Shades will prove logical equipment. They are 
truly an essential factor in health protection and an invalu 
able aid in maintaining maximum classroom efficiency. 


Let us send you samples and quote you 


There is 
no obligation attached to this service. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


on equipping your building. 





DRAPER ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES MEET EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 
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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Economy in school administration means the efficient 
investment of public moneys in school buildings, equip 
ment, maintenance, supplies and in educational direc 
tion that will return to the community sound American 
education over the greatest number of years. 

Errors in school planning are perpetuated for many 
years in the form of inefficient school buildings. Equip- 
ment, although low in first cost, may mean high operat- 
ing expenses and early replacements. Lack of foresight 
in the selection of building sites and in financing may 
mean high educational costs for years to come. 

The employment of an expert on the part of school 
authorities is a most efficient means of securing econo- 
mies and avoiding errors in school administration. The 
services of the specialist will effect economies, not only 





in successfully 


meeting the immediate educational 


needs, but in securing these economies over a period 
of years. 
As an economy in school administration we commend 


the Professional Saevlane of experts covering the fol 
lowing: 

Heating and Ventilatin; / 
Electrical Engineering 
Landscape Architecture 
Sanitary [Engineering 
Financing | ppratsals 

The PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE DI 
RECTORY is published as a means of establishing a 
point of contact between the school authorities and 
professional men offering such services, 


er 
ducational [-ngineering 


School Bond Issues 


d I, ( ountling 
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MILCOR 


means 
Firesafeness 


pete ago it was difficult, if not 
actually impossible,to make schools 
firesafe. And it was extremely expensive. 


But not so today! Milcor Metal Lath, 
as a base for plastered walls and ceilings, 
solves the problem of interior firesafe- 
ness. And Milcor Metal Roofing elim- 


inates the greatest external fire hazards. 

















Plastering on metal lath is not only 
firesafe, ton crackproof. Never any 
chance of ceilings cracking and drop- 
ping off, endangering the lives of 

upils and teachers, when Milcor Metal 
- forms the base. 


Wall corners, too, can be made per- 
manently crackproof with Milcor Ex- 

ansion Corner Beads. Other Milcor 
aden eaeision Metal Casings, 
for instance—by eliminating oe 
impractical woodwork, permit big 
savings in first cost as well as lower 
maintenance cost. 





You owe it to the children and to 












1 , : wr tt oy the tax-payers to investigate the Milcor 
The Lawyers . xe - ome 

t : > _— ; : Mie at ge Line. Every School Board member 
Club, University te = eg og a should get posted on the data embod 
of Michigan, York & . ee a get pos ate 


as : * # (eg OO ied in “The Milcor Manual” and “The 
San» *r, New York, Architects sor a= ) 


| Milcor Guide”. Copies of these in- 
| MTILCOR.| 


teresting books gladly sent on request. 
Publications of Manufacturers for the ‘conservation if ‘Erenight’ isthe tile of a apa 






MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 
booklet present ng the efforts of Athey Window 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Shades it his prot t ' of eves ght 
School Buyer AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY, 101 Park Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., La Crosse, Wis 
New York, “N.Y The dvantages of Austral Windows 
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t) 





erent types and various inst ‘ ns are described 
[he business literature published by the vari i series of booklets and pamphlets. “The Psy- in a 32 page booklet (S1gx11) published by this 
' ! gv of Chall s the title of a 16 page booklet eompany . : 
Is manuta Irers cover their produ sa pre ting the various kinds of chalk manufactured AL TOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY, 58 
aluable aid to the scho hover n the proper t tl 8 com ‘?- “I veryday Art’ is a monthly pub I Washington St., Chicago, HL, manufacturers of 
‘ . : . ssued by this company Pen Sharpeners Catalog No $ «describes the 
election and purchase of school equipment and AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION €O., 150-182 APSCO line of pencil sharpeners 
) : W. 34th St... New York, N. Y¥., manufacturers of AFCO BADGER WIRE & TRON WORKS, 25th and Cleve 
i In view of the annual purchase of — Fenes “~“ ne roe —— is the title ;' f ar land, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of Wire Window 
. ; ee, : nteresting ooklet deseribing and illustrating the in Guards Catalog No. 5 deseribes and fully illustrates 
Chool equipment and Ipplies it is particula tallation of their produet Special reference is made the Vvatioun siandaed iain od a on aa — 
timely to review the eata ors issued by the vari to the nstallatton of AFCO Fences for sehool use made by this company as well as the ornamental iren 
: ; ce thet fields and playgrounds and wire work they produce 
OUS Inanutacturers of school srood Following Al = AN FOUNDRY & A, RNACH : 2. Bloom- BEARDSLEEF-CHANDELIER MFG. CO 216 So. 
: }: 4 ! , mics : . ington, . manufacturers of eating ane entilating lefferson St Chicago ] kenzar Lighting Fixtures 
a st oof the atest manufactures P ib ca Kquipment The American System of direct trans manufactured bw this catia vy are neat BD 4 
trons | } ue mas hve secure d on request from ! Sssion air heating for produc ing heat ind ventila 24 page catalog iS x 101, Ornamental Denzars «de 
: tion in schools is fully described in a 24 page booklet signed especially fer sehool buildings are illustrated 
the manutactures In our Direetory of Equip ssued by this company ind described in a new catalog, just published A 
, te AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY, 601 — series of new. attractive, decorative types are shown 
ment and Supphes contamea on pages lel and Alaska St., Seattle, Wash., Manufacturers of Portable is well as the plain ae a "oumen* ee php 
) 173 the manufaeturers are elassitied under the School Houses Portable Bleachers Give Every Child lighting 4 section is devoted to exterior lighting 
. , it Chances s the tithe of a 16 page book (9x12) de showing appropriate designs 
products they make This directory furnishes ceribing American built) schools — ty Rca Prony BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y... 
_ } ee | ee —- \ reom schools are shown together with floor plans manufacturers of Beaver Blackboards 4 series of 
a cross index to the follo oF! sf Of manutac American Semi-Per inent School Tlouses” with flat pamphlets published by this company contain detailed 
M furers alphabs tically arranged oof construction are described in a separate 12-page information on Beaver Blackboards Samples of 
phlet American Portable Bleachers are shown ir Beaver Blackboards in black and green furnished on 
THE AKFOLIAN COMPANY, 29 W tind st New in S page pamphlet request 
j York City, N. Y¥., manufacturer of Duo Art) Repro AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 E. Jackson BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Chicago, UL, Manu 
ducing Pianos Aeolian instruments ure described in Bivd., Chieago, HL, manufacturers of Sehool Furni facturers of sehool equipment and supplies The 
| a 2S page booklet Their catalog of musie for the ture The complete line of American Desks is fully equipment and supplies manufactured and sold by 
} Due Art Reproducing Piano contatr mplete list ceseribed and illustrated in their catalog This com this company are described in catalog No. 88 Sep 
of Due Art Reeords panv also carries an extensive line of general school arate catalogs are issued as follows Atlas and Slide 
THE AIR CONDITIONING & ENGINERRING CO. equipment and supplies shown in this catalog Snap Loose Leaf Note Books, Laboratory Apparatus, 
} 2014 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers ANCHOR POST TRON WORKS, 50 Church St., New Blackboards for Schools, Books, Helps and Supplies 
of Ozone Generators and Electrozone Air Conditioning York City, N. Y¥.. Manufacturers of Iron Fences Plays and Entertainments, Window Shades, and Pic 
Apparatus Information covering the “ f Ozone it Fenees, Gates and Buildings” is a manual containing tures and Statuary 
tir condition as well as actual use in hoo 1 is in complete data oon fences in a publication (S%,x11), BERGER MFG. COMPANY, 1038 Belden Ave., N. E., 
eluded in a series of pamphlet incl adiata issued = by pages, known as Specification Manual No. 60 Canton, Ohie, manufacturers of Steel Lockers Berley 
this company ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Plainwell, Steel LoekKers in various types and sizes adapted for 
ALBERENE STONE COMPANY, 153 W 4rd St... Mich The 1925 eatalog published by this company school use are shown in catalog 15-C. 24 pages, 814x111 
New York City, N. Y., quarriers and finishers of contains complete information on the Steel Stools DANIEL BERMES COMPANY, 287 Park Ave 
Alberene Stone (tine oapstone) The various uses chairs, office steel equipment manufactured by this tnien Hill, N. J.) Manufacturer tf brushes and jar 
of Alberene Stone are deseribed in their catalog Its compauy, 72 pages (Sty x 11) tor supplies A complete line of products manufae 
adaptability for tair tread landings, toilet) par ANNIN & COMPANY, 99 Fulton St... New York, N. tured by this company are shown in their new catalog 
titions, shower compartments, table tops and in con Y.. tag manufacturers Catalog No. 225 contains a BONDED FLOORS, INC., 1421 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
rection with laboratory ind chemistry equipment is ist of the various flags and banners manufactured detphia, Pa. Manufacturers of Gold Seal Battleship 
hown by this companys Linoleum Detailed information covering their prod 
AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO... 50 Church A. bP. W. PAPER COMPANY, Albany, N. Y., Toilet ts and service, and installations are ineluded in the 
St., New Vork, N. ¥.. manufacturers of Feralun Anti Paper, Paper Towels, Fixtures A. PP. W. paper prod publications issued by this company 
Vy Slip Treads Their product and it uses is described wets are deseribed in oa series of pamphlets Samples LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC... Grand st. & New- 
in an illustrated pamphlet on request town Creek, Brooklyn, N. YV.. manufacturers of Port 
AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORP., Saginaw, ASKRESTOS BUILDINGS CO., 2018 Market St., Phil thle Schools. “Bossert Houses their constructior 
Mich., manufacturers of the Automatic Receiving adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of Ambler Asbestos ind floor plans are shown in a 32 nage booklet (Sx11) 
Teller The “Manual of Operation a 16 page booklet School Buildings A 16 page booklet describes the BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COMPANY, 2208 Sye- 
84 x 11 contains full details covering the Automatic different types of Ambler Asbestos School Buildings amore St., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of Wash 
Receiving Teller and its use in school promoting made by this company Detailed specifications cover fountains This specially designed washfountain is 
thrift ing one and two room schools are included deseribed and fully illustrated in a 16 page catalog 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio, ATHEY COMPANY, 6035 West 65th St., Chicago, LIL, Under the title of “Evidence” this company publishes 
Manufacturers of crayous, water colors, chalk, art Manufacturers of Athey VPerennial and = cloth-lined a series of letters from users emphasizing the utility 
materials, The products of this company are described metal weatherstrips. These products are described in ind service of the Bradley Washfountain 
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Northville Sanitarium 
Owned and Operated by the City of Detroit 
Corridor of Rubbersatone Stratton and Snyde r, Architects 








Sun Parlor ot Rubberatone 


Sanitation 


UBBERSTONE Tile Flooring is non-absorptive Due to the ductility of Rubberstone, the joints of RUBBERSTONI] 








and non-porous. ‘The asphalts in Rubberstone the tile weld under traffic within a short time, mak- \ TILE FLOORING 
give the tile these unusual properties. ing the floor practically one continuous surface. es 
Rubberstone Tile does not originate dust For Hospitals, Sanitariums and buildings of like 


It is used in Chemical Laboratories sata it is not character, Rubberstone gives real satisfactory servi: 
iffected by most acids or alkalies. worny from inks, 

igarettes or burning matches can easily be washed Complete information regarding Rubberston: 
gladly furnished upon request 





RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION 









Executive Offices: 1400 Broadway, New York DESCRIPTION 
Chicago Philadelphia KUBBERSTONE Flooring is made iu 
Distributors in Principal Cities ¢ form by the skilful blending of 
high grade asphalts, asbestos bre, 
para rubber and non-fading coloring 
ry “aneie 
i i H F e an, ive gree terra 
i \ a k brown and black i 
The tile es ‘ ” 
TAGE MAR REG WS Par OFF in four sizes: 67% 
“2® FOR PERMANENCE Gs re Ps ee cee tee te 
: . is 2 e r ¥ 1.16" 














BLCKEYE- BLOWER COMPANY, Columbas, Ohio. CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan. Il of information on the subject of heating Chis is a 
_ ufacturers « h ove ‘vent unit aretem o as manufacturers of Cyclone property protection fencers 142 page booklet 3%x61% ; : 
ind ventilating atovent is deseribed in detail in Catalog No. 16 ineludes information and snecifications DURABILT s&s : , 
im Are ene and Engineers’ Data Book (8%x 11), covering the various types of fences manufactured by Hl., Gabuinctasers of bre ent. ia, 
2 pages Se hoe nustallations are shown together thix company Detailed drawings illustrate the econ locker specifieatios mnpiled 1 : oh — = tandard 
with deintied drae os tial Gnextineniiamn ‘ ! XK } ! ! x cotmpilles ’ ils ompany serve 
- r ion nd show the nethed of installation Ihe ean ale > acho mourds ne t 
SAMUEL CABOT, INC.. Boston, Mass. Manufac- ipa, fences alse manufactured by thia compn me chee ot etna en poards ang architects ts the pur 
turers of Cabot Q t for sound proofing The prop- ee ary oh > a " _ re Vv tis “ nHAny r 7 : r ae steel lockers These specifications are con 
erty of Cabot’s Quilt. results obtained, and installa- a — " eights = yclone Fences service this tained in a four page pamphlet which also ineludes 
tions are presente: ; | catalog published by this company ‘ ers engines ring and installation service to t list of school Installations made by this company. 
npany Sam their products on request. asere eas in solving —- fencing problem . DUKAFLEX COMPANY, INC., Baltimore Md 
, HAME . . P. DERBY & CO., INC., Gardner, Maa«., Chair manufacturers of Durafle A Floo ’ , : trap 
SERL AN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Makers Derby chairs are desrrihed and illustrated sip x ooring The following 
INC., 1644 Lafayette Blvd... W.. Detroit, Mich., manu in a 22-page | let (9 x 12) ashe P Senate Seatir : patnphlets — in convenient form issued by this 
facturers of met eather strips ‘tailed info a %2- Page VOOR! : «). , 06 > oe iz company leseriptive boo ‘ or tre . . ‘ 
+ — se bea . Pe “os Mt ‘ o Weathan Birine ia nartienlarly feature a f! . Fh ri ix , <1 an A a f : ; .~- oe are 
‘ y ‘ yamnberlair etal ” or Stri fle oortr weet fle ons fo ‘' mifeation o 
Ss presented in a 48 page loose leaf catalog conven DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT C0O., Detroit, Duraflex Flooring on =v rious kind a ~ te 
ently arranged for filin a standard letter file Mich. The advantages of the Detroit Movable Deak Partial List og Installatl _ — wv. surfaces 
Detailed drawit rx show the st indard method of oe poms = ‘ oo a oe coe made by the Massachus tte Inetit agp Teck ae 
tha i > ‘ a , : eantio “Movahle Desk Supertority.” . acUUse . ule oo ecnnology 
equipping windows and doors with the Chamberlain aption ° comparing ole ane aflex" . 
Metal Weather Stripe (ienera nail dese rip tive spe DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 2250 East “hperkent “he ol car Sage ne Flooring Date 
fications are given for each type of equipment Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., manufactnrers of Fenestra ings with « ser oa of lett — t seers and, cae Com 
} : wiv tides : - * . = erie 0 etters from users 
Exeluding Cold and Joust with Chamberlain for 32 Steel Windows Architectural Fenestra Steel Win- J ; 7 : . . _ 
Years is the title of «an ntevestinn 16-p age booklet dows for Schools is devoted entirely to the nse of arenes be oo tor COMPANY, 76 Ww 
(>x 714) telling the story of Chamberlain organization Fenestra in school bnildings. Suggestions for the Lockers d SI Solace a, manutacturere of Stest 
an aoe deatiattion and veuttetien af Gehaal waiinas Gok: ae , ae “ ving The products of this company 
(. CHRISTIANSEN, 2814-42 W. 26th St., Chicago, tained in this beoklet will nrove of Interest and value covertt . ie 't. rhe yy fay yp ey 
H1., manufacturers of Industrial and Laboratory Fur to school officials and architects. Detailed drawings Shelving - ockers and catalog © covering Steel 
niture. Catalog No. ZS describes the manual training containing typieal installation detaile are ineluded tn om . : a 
equipment as well as the domestic science, sewing and this hooklet mR... wr 9 ee Ine., Dayton, Oho. 
drawing tables manufactured by this company Cata JOUN C. DETTRA & COMPANY, Oaks, Pa., flag metal. Rastes 7 gage an acid-proof restetant 
log No. 29 illustrates their complete line of laboratory manufacturers. Catalog No. 21 deaeribes and tines RB i ' \ = ene 8 various uses are deseribed tn 
furniture trate wine - ewe ¢ ' ‘ niletin No. 134 published by thie company 
rates the various kinds of flags and banners manu ECONOMY SCHOOL wmf 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP., Newcastle, Ind.,  factured by this comnany. Flags spectally suited for  ieh. Manufact FURNITURE CO., Adrian, 
wanufacturers of Circle A Portable Schools and Circle school purposes are inelnded ectior al All a ‘aaa ~d drawing tables storage cases, 
ae ~ 4a o tic ‘ cle Schoo . » . = oe ny Hing cabir , 4 T > 
A Blea her The 1925 edition of Cirele A Sehool THE DE VILBISS MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio. manu ind Filing as ' inate enemy Drawing Tables 
Catalog will prove of considerable interest and value ’ - snot ; Tr , ; KN! are described in a catalog published 
to sek | officials is rested portable schools oe facturers of snray painting equinment The DeVilbias by this company 32 pages (7x 10) 
100 Doe) Ais terested it m able scnools Al : os ; » oo ‘ . - ‘ es » - . Ceemane 
8 page pamphlet tells of the utility and service of Horav Painting Svstem ta ontiined in a nammnhiet ERIE AKT METAL COMPANY, Erie, Pa, manu 
Circle A Bleachers issned hve _ = snete Sree — _—_ large fucturers of Dan-Dee Waste Paper Baskets ew ee 
. $ ” » “yt ’ e . y ’ . » , ate Vs " € ’ ‘ 
J. RB. CLANCY, INC., Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers one +} —_ mn a Se Soe ne Waste Paper Baskets are made in various shapes and 
of theatrical stage hardware Catalog No. 33 pub pain ng requ rement : : S1Z7e8 These are illustrated in the 18 page catalog 
lished by this company will serve ax a valuable aid THE DE VRY CORPORATION, 1111 Center St., published by this company i 
‘Beh ¢ . "le > , - - , » 
In securing the proper hardware for <tuge equipment Chicago, il.. manufacturers of Motion Pietnre Pro FINNELE &8¥ STEM, INC. Hannibal Mo manufac / 
JAS. B. CLOW & SONS. Chicago. IN. Manufacturers jectors Motion pietures in the achools and the use of turers of Electric Serubbing Machines The Finnell 
of Plumbing Fixtures Modern American Schools’ 1 DeVry Motion Picture Projector is fully discussed System of electric scrubbing is described In a series 
is the title of an SS page catalog covered by this in an interesting 32 page booklet issued by this eom of pamphlets published by this company. Special 
eompany deseribing Clow Plumbing Fixtures. their pany reference ia made to the Finnell sernbt : — 
‘pplication and installation in schools W. F. DOUGHERTY, INC., 1000 Arch St., Philadel- No. 17 particularly adapted for ae hool tan Age 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, Indi- phia, Pa. Manufacturers of kitchen equipment and type of machine freely operates euded el 4 
annapolis, Ind., manufacturers of School Furniture, in utensils. The products of this company are outlined henches and desks at the same time havi ; Peele 
eluding school desks, auditorium seating, teachers’ 4nd illustrated in a series of catalogs eapacity to economically serub and clean large cont. 
rn J 0 
desks, laboratory tables and supplies The products THE DOW COMPANY, 1115 Franklin St., Louis- dor space auditerium floor arenes and gymnasiume 
of this company are described in their 32 page cata ville, Ky., manufacturers of Fire Escapes. The Spiral FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., Kendallville, Ind., | 
log Indestructo Sani-Steel School Seating is Fire Escape manufactured by this company as well as manufacturers of pumping equipment for fresh water : 
especially described and illustrated other types of fire escapes are deseribed in a 40 page supply. The products of this company in supplying 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY, Columbus, houklet covering their products. General description running water under pressure to schools is fully de | 
Ohio, manufacturers of Gluey Paste. The 24 page architectural advantages as well as special advantages “eribed In their catalog No. 115 . 
hooklet tells of the advantages of Gluey Paste and of the Dow Fire Escapes are also contained in GILLIS & GEOHEGAN, 537 Weat Broadway, New | 
describes the various other kinds of paste and glues pamphlets issued by this company York City, N. Y. Mannfacture rs of Ash Hoists. G i 
manufactured by this company LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. * a Tetescople Hoists are deseribed in a 20 page ’ 
CONKADES MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. manufac Manufacturers of the Draper Adjustable Window hades withe ALF pi omplete specifications are in | 
; turera of School Furniture The Development of Shades. The different types of Draper Shades are ¢,, moet every ty . of botnet the type adapted 
Learning’ is the title of an interesting booklet pub- shown in an interesting catalog published by this GLOBE VENTIL ATOR ding Ps 
lished by this company. Conrades movable chair company. Schools equipped with Draper Shades are ". W. seenetnatncnre 7A CO., 205 River St., Troy., 
desks, tablet arm, teachers’ and kindergarten chairs illustrated. operation and the various ntilators. The construction, 
are described and illustrated. Catalog No. 025 covers Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 230 E. Ohlo St., Chicago, = tilators are shown in a 22 page footie ‘hilem = 
a wide range of office chairs manufactured by this 1ll., manufacturers of the Dunham System of Heating. this company published by 
company The Dunham Hand Book No. 214 contains a wealth ; (Continued on Page 91) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 





Lyon Steel Lockers are not restricted to 
corridor or cloak room _ installations. 
Here's a picture that shows a gymnasium 
locker room equipped with Lyon Steel 
Lockers and Basket Racks. 


This locker room not only looks fine today 
but will keep its good looks for years. 
Depreciation need not be considered here. 


Lyon Steel Locker Doors cannot be in- 
jured by being pushed back or slammed 
shut. Special construction features give 
ample protection against such common 
abuses. The frames of Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers are strong and stay in alignment. The 
finish is lasting. The locks are strong and 


Why Not a Locker Room Like This? 


positive. The doors cannot be forced open 
when locked. The high quality and per- 
manency of Lyon Steel Lockers are recog- 
nized throughout the educational and in- 
dustrial world. They are the preferred 
line of lockers—a preference built on 
twenty-five years of steady service. 


For any locker installation, large or small, 
there is no better investment than Lyon. 


Your plans now may be in just the stage 
where complete information about Lyon 
equipment will be most valuable to you. 
With a nation-wide experience we should 
be able to help you. Write us about your 
requirements. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 


( om 





CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 





PHILADELPHIA §1319,Filbert St. 
CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 337 S. Anderson St. Le 
7 = 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


Yow 


PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Se. 


815 Superior Ave. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 








7s , 

















for every storage need L . 
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Lupton Steel Display Shelving used as book shelves 





Easily moved or expanded as occasion demands 


Steel Equipment 





Unit Shelving 


This type is for use in 


class room, supply room, or 
engineer's quarters. Itis es- 
peciaiiyconventent for stor- 
ing small supplies. Shipped 


completely assembled, in 


units, ready for immediate 





Pressed Steel 
Bench Legs 
Theselight. strong benchlegs 
4st tne th y for tne 
1 4 a tra u b 
1. They a t 





L-steel UtilityCabine 

ts the need for a stror 

lur yntainer wnicn 

1d ecurely locked. It: 

laptable to the storing of 
manual training tools, 


tific instruments, clothes 


r other valuables 


Utility Cabinet 


for 
Schools 
Durable 


Lupton all-steel equip- 
ment is made to with- 
stand years of hard 
wear. Itisrigid, strong, 
and proof against splin- 
tering, warping or rot- 
ting. Simple in design, 
it harmonizes with 
practically any sur- 
rounding,andthe bake- 
on velvet-green finish 
of enamel is always 
pleasing. 


Convenient 


Lupton all-steel equip- 
ment is convenient be- 
cause it iseasily erected 
or moved; it can be 
uniformly expanded to 
meet growing needs; 
and it requires practi- 
cally no upkeep. It is 
also easy to clean, easy 
to use, and saves room 
because it provides 
10% to 30% more use- 
ful space than similar 
wood equipment. 


Write for literature. 


DAVID LUPTON’S 
SONS COMPANY 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 






































These Lockers 
Retain Their Finish 
Indefinitely 





HE standard French Gray or Olive 

Green baked-on enamel with which 

Durand Steel Lockers are finished will 
not fade, crack or become sticky. 


These finishes are put on in two coats. 
Each coat is thoroughly baked on to the 
steel at a high temperature. Before 
enameling Durand Steel Lockers are 
thoroughly cleaned by an acid bath to 
assure a gripping surface for the enamel. 
Durand finishes are always smooth, hard, 
lustrous and easy to keep clean. 


The Durand ‘‘M” Catalog gives a de- 
tailed description of Durand Steel Lock- 
ers and illustrates their sizes and appli- 
cation to various installations. 


A copy will be sent upon request. 


1501 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 2415 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago Pittsburgh 

1325 Pennsylvania Bldg., 1006-220 South 16th St., 
New York City Philadelphia 

5-1501 General Motors Bldg., 201 W. 15th Street, 
Detroit Los Angeles 





URAND 


LOCKERS STEEL SHELVING 
BINS RACKS 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
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ete. 


that new School. 


omy and service. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





The cut shows a recent Landis installa- 
tion, consisting of Master Clock, Program 
Machine, Program Bells, Secondary Clocks, 
Storage Batteries, Charging Equipment, 


This School has recognized the merits of 
Landis apparatus and is now enjoying the 
benefits of an installation of this kind. 

Let us go into the matter with you for 
Write today for litera- 

ture. Ask your Architect to specify Landis 
| apparatus and see that it is installed under 

Landis supervision, insuring quality, econ- 
Write nearest office. 


ELECTRIC TIME 
Se” ~=PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 











and 


























A Recent Landis Installation 
High School, Byesville, Ohio 
F. S. Rusk, Archt., Columbus, O. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 





Waynesboro, Pa. 





(Continued from Page &8) 

GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORP., Greenfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of woodworking and metal 
working lathes Bulletin No. 104, 16 page booklet, 
describes the principal features and gives details and 
specifications covering the lathes manufactured by 
this company 

THE GUNN PURNITURE COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of Gunn Lino Desks and 
Pops and Sectional Bookcases Catalog D-5 describes 
the complete line of Gunn Lino Desks A special 
pamphlet published by this company calls special 
attention to the Gunn Lino Desks for use in schools 

THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of Brascolite Fixtures and Lighting 
Equipment Brascolite Fixtures for schools as well 
as Guth Lighting Equipment in general are illustrated 
and described in catalog No. 15 This is a 0) page 
catalog (S44 x 11) showing a varied assortment of 
luminaires suitable for every type of building 

J. tL. HAMMETT COMPANY, hendall Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mase. The catalog of School Supplies pub 
lished by this company furnishes a complete and con 
venient reference to practically every kind of equip- 
ment and supplies used in schools 

HANSEN MFG. COMPANY, Princeton, Ind., manu 
facturers of Program Clocks. The Hansen catalog of 
32 pages contains detailed information covering the 
Hansen Signal System for school installation 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Sth Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥., manufacturers of Spring Shade Rollers 
and Shade Cloth. The various kinds of Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and their adaptability for school use is 
shown in a 32 page booklet published by this com 
pany “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” is 
the title of another booklet this company has issued 
Samples of the various shade cloth furnished on re 
quest 

PHILIP HAAS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, manufac 
turers of Flush Valves, Automatic and Frost Proof 
Closets Catalog B published by this Company em 
phasizes the features of the Universal Flush Valve and 
the Universal Seat Action Flush Valve. Complete data 
on the measurements for all styles of installations in 
cluded 

HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD CO., 209 Washington St., 
Boston 9, Mass., manufacturers of Pressed Steel School 
Furniture. The various types and kinds of school 
desks manufactured by this company are shown in a 
24 page illustrated booklet 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 271 9th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives A 32 
page booklet published by this company contains com- 
plete information on Higgins Inks and Adhesives 


HILL-STANDARD COMPANY, Anderson, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Playground equipment The Fun 
Ful line of playground equipment manufactured by 
this company is shown in a_ finely illustrated and 
comprehensive catalog Detailed illustrations show 
the construction of this line of playground equipment. 

THE HOCKADAY COMPANY, 1823 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. Manufacturers of Hockaday System of 
Finishing Walls Inder the title “Hockaday Paint 
Mileage’ the products of this company and their sys- 
tem of finishing walls is described in an interesting 
manner Illustrations showing the various types of 
buildings finished with Hockaday are included. De- 














tailed specifications covering every kind of surface 
for which Hockaday is adapted 

HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 109 Second 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of shower bath 
equipment Niedecken Shower Stalls, Niedecken Mix 
ers are described in detail in Bulletin 220 N. A., 80 
pages, 4x7 

THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
Springtield, Mass. Manufacturers of book covers 
The Holden Book Covers shown to the school buyers 
in the form of actual samples covering the different 
kinds and sizes 

THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems, 
lelephone Systems, Program Bells These products 
are described in a series of booklets: Telephone Sys 
tems for Schools, booklet No. 14800; Program Bells 
for Schools, booklet No. 15108A; Fire Alarm Systems 
for Schools, booklet No. 163044 

IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY, Evansville, Ind., 
manufacturers of office desks and teachers’ desks. A 
(4 page booklet 11x8 is issued by this company de- 
scribing Imperial Desks and shows the style, grade, 
and price for every school requirement 

INNER BRACED SALES CO., Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturers of Inner Braced Movable Chair Desks, 
Tablet Arm Chairs. The products of this company 
ire shown in a four page pamphlet. Illustrations 
show the continueus steel rod bracing which is a fea- 
ture of Inner Braced furniture 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Syracuse, N. 
Y., book publishers. Manufacturers of book covers 
The 1925 catalog of this company covers their list of 
books and features Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers 

A. P. JACKSON CORP., 272 No. Main St., Herkimer, 
N. ¥., manufacturers of stage equipment and curtains 
Special drawings and sketches are submitted by this 
company to prospective purchasers as a means of pre 
senting their products and service to meet the various 
school requirements 

JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of Automatic Temperature Regulation. 
The Johnson Syatem of Temperature and Humidity 
Control is described in an interesting and non-tech- 
nical style in an SO page catalog published by this 
eompany This eatalog covers every phase of 
temperature and humidity control. The Dual Thermo 
stat, a new product of this company is described in 
a supplement to the general catalog 

K-M SUPPLY COMPANY, 123 W. &th St., Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturers of the Miller School Ward 
robe and the Trascher Teacher's Swinging Black 
board The Miller Wardrobe designed especially for 
school use is shown in a series of illustrations in color 
contained in a 20 page booklet Detailed specifica 
tions are also included Catalog T-1 describes the 
Trascher Teacher's Swinging Blackboard illustrating 
its advantages in the classroom 

KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY, 1002 E. 24th 
St., Kansas City, Mo., manufacturers of Scenery and 
Stage Equipment. The scenery and stage equipment 
furnished by this company is shown in the 28 page 
booklet 

KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY, Kewanee, HL, 
manufacturers of boilers and water heaters. The pro- 
ducts of the Kewanee Boller Company are described 
in a series of catalogs as follows: Catalog No, 78 de- 


scribes Kewanee Firebox Boilers. General catalog No. 
S) includes detailed information on Firebox Boilers, 
labasco Water Heaters, Water Heating Garbage 
Burners = and Radiators. “Selecting the Heating 
Boiler” is the title of an interesting booklet covering 
this subject, 

KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR COM- 
PANY, 202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of the Knowles Fresh Air Diffusers. The ven- 
tilation of auditoriums through the use of Knowles 
Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers is covered in an eight 
page pamphlet published by this company. The 
Gallery Riser Ventilator, a new device of this com- 
pany, is also described in this pamphlet. 

THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Manufacturers of school furniture and audi- 
torium seating. The new Fiftieth Anniversary School 
Furniture Catalog published by this company tells the 
story of their progress and service during the past 50 
years to the schools of this country Information and 
illustrations covering the complete line of Eclipse 
furniture contained in this catalog furnish a conveni- 
ent reference in selecting school furniture 

KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY, Kewaunee, Wis., 
manufacturers of Laboratory. Drafting Room and 
Manual Training Furniture. The Kewaunee book of 
Laboratory Furniture (400 pages) is a complete refer- 
ence covering every phase of laboratory planning and 
equipment. Kewaunee Drafting Room and Manual 
Training Furniture are described in a 56 page 
catalog. 

LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO., Waynesboro, 
Pa., manufacturers of electric time and program clock 
systems. Landis service and Landis products are 
outlined in a 48 page booklet (4x9) 

LEE LASH STUDIOS, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., stage 
scenery and equipment. The work of the Lee Lash 
Studios is set forth in a 16 page booklet 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 230 Albany St., Cambridge, 
Mass. School Libraries is the title of a 40-page book- 
let (Sx 10) published by this company, describing 
Library Bureau furniture and supplies for the school 
library. Practical suggestions contained in this book 
include floor plans and specifications. 

DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of Pivoted Sash, Casement Windows, 
Steel Shelving. Lupton steel products are described 
in the following booklets: Catalog 12-A Lupton 
Pivoted Sash Specifications and Installation Details, 
Catalog C-122 describing Lupton Casements of Copper 
Steel with specifications and installation details 
Folder No. S07 describes Lupton Steel Equipment for 
school libraries 

LYON METALLIC MFG. CO., Aurora, Til, manu- 
facturers of Steel Lockers. The Lyon Hand Book of 
Steel Lockers presents a very complete line of steel 
lockers designed especially for school use. It not only 
gives complete description of single tier lockers, 
double tier lockers, compartment lockers, box lockers, 
basket racks, but also includes locker benches, ward- 
robe cabinets, standard cabinets and janitor cabinets 
which this firm manufactures 

Pr. A. MaGIRE FOUNDRY & FURNACE WORKS, 
Bloomington, TIL, manufacturers of heating and ven- 
tilating systems. The National System manufactured 
by this company is covered in a six page pamphlet 
showing typical installations 
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Lupton Steel Display Shelving usedas book shelves 


Easily moved or expanded as occasion demands 


Steel Equipment 





Unit Shelving 


This type is for use in the 
class room, supply room, or 
engineer's quarters. It is es- 
pecially convenient for stor- 
ing small supplies. Shipped 
completely assembled, in 
units, ready for immediate 


use. 





Pressed Steel 
Bench Legs 


Theselight, strong benchlegs 
are just the thing for the 
manual training work- 
bench. They accommodate 
26-inch to 33-inch tops 





Utility Cabinet 


The all-steel UtilityCabinet 
meets the need for a strong, 
durable container which 
may be securely locked. It is 
adaptable to the storing of 
manual training tools, sci- 
entific instruments, clothes 
or other valuables 


for 
Schools 
Durable 


Lupton all-steel equip- 
ment is made to with- 
stand years of hard 
wear. Itisrigid, strong, 
and proof against splin- 
tering, warping or rot- 
ting. Simple in design, 
it harmonizes with 
practically any sur- 
rounding,and the bake- 
on velvet-green finish 
of enamel is always 
pleasing. 


Convenient 


Lupton all-steel equip- 
ment is convenient be- 
cause it iseasily erected 
or moved; it can be 
uniformly expanded to 
meet growing needs; 
and it requires practi- 
cally no upkeep. It is 
also easy to clean, easy 
to use, and saves room 
because it provides 
10% to 30% more use- 
ful space than similar 
wood equipment. 


Write for literature. 


DAVID LUPTON’S 
SONS COMPANY 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 


















































These Lockers 
Retain Their Finish | 


Indefinitely 





HE standard French Gray or Olive 

Green baked-on enamel with which 

Durand Steel Lockers are finished will 
not fade, crack or become sticky. 


These finishes are put on in two coats. 
Each coat is thoroughly baked on to the 
steel at a high temperature. Before 
enameling Durand Steel Lockers are 
thoroughly cleaned by an acid bath to 
assure a gripping surface for the enamel. 
Durand finishes are always smooth, hard, 
lustrous and easy to keep clean. 


The Durand “M” Catalog gives a de- 
tailed description of Durand Steel Lock- 
ers and illustrates their sizes and appli- 
cation to various installations. 


A copy will be sent upon request. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 

1325 Pennsylvania Bldg., 1006-220 South 16th St., 
New York City Philadelphia 

5-1501 General Motors Bldg., 201 W. 15th Street, 
Detroit Los Angeles 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1501 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 2415 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
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Storage Batteries, Charging 
etc. 


that new School. 


omy and service. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





The cut shows a recent Landis installa- 
tion, consisting of Master Clock, Program 
Machine, Program Bells, Secondary Clocks, 


This School has recognized the merits of 
Landis apparatus and is now enjoying the 
benefits of an installation of this kind. 


Let us go into the matter with you for 
Write today for litera- 
ture. Ask your Architect to specify Landis 
apparatus and see that it is installed under 
| Landis supervision, insuring quality, econ- 
Write nearest office. 


ELECTRIC TIME and 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 





Equipment, 














LANDIS ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Recent Landis Installation 
High School, Byesville, Ohio 
F. S. Rusk, Archt., Columbus, O. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 














(Continued from Page 88) 

GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORP., Greenfield, 
Mass., wanufacturers of woodworking and metal 
working lathes. Bulletin No. 104, 16 page booklet, 
describes the principal features and gives details and 
specifications covering the lathes manufactured by 
this company 

THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of Gunn Lino Desks and 
ps and Sectional Bookcases. Catalog D-5 describes 
the complete line of Gunn Lino Desks. A _ special 
pamphlet published by this company calls special 
attention to the Gunn Lino Desks for use in schools 

THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of Brascolite Fixtures and Lighting 
Equipment trascolite Fixtures for schools as well 
as Guth Lighting Equipment in general are illustrated 
and described in catalog No. 15 This is a 96 page 
catalog (8% x 11) showing a varied assortment of 
luminaires suitable for every type of building. 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, Kendall Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The catalog of School Supplies pub- 
lished by this company furnishes a complete and con- 
venient reference to practically every kind of equip- 
ment and supplies used in schools 

HANSEN MFG. COMPANY, Princeton, Ind., manu 
facturers of Program Clocks. The Hansen catalog of 
32 pages contains detailed information covering the 
Hansen Signal System for school installation. 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of Spring Shade Rollers 
and Shade Cloth. The various kinds of Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and their adaptability for school use is 
shown in a 32 page booklet published by this com- 
pany “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” is 
the title of another booklet this company has issued. 
Samples of the various shade cloth furnished on re- 
quest 

PHILIP HAAS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of Flush Valves, Automatic and Frost Proof 
Closets Catalog B published by this Company em- 
phasizes the features of the Universal Flush Valve and 
the Universal Seat Action Flush Valve. Complete data 
on the measurements for all styles of installations in- 
cluded 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO., 209 Washington S8t., 
Boston 9, Mass., manufacturers of Pressed Steel School 

urniture The various types and kinds of school 
desks manufactured by this company are shown in a 


24 page illustrated booklet 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 271 9th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives. A 32 


page booklet published by this company contains com- 

plete information on Higgins Inks and Adhesives 
HILL-STANDARD COMPANY, Anderson, Ind. 

Manufacturers of Playground equipment The Fun- 


Ful line of playground equipment manufactured by 
this company is shown in a finely illustrated and 
comprehensive catalog Detailed illustrations show 


the construction of this line of playground equipment. 

THE HOCKADAY COMPANY, 1823 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers of Hockaday System of 
Finishing Walls Under the title “Hockaday Paint 
Mileage” the products of this company and their sys- 
tem of finishing walls is described in an interesting 
Illustrations showing the various types of 
buildings finished with Hockaday are included. De- 


inner 








tailed specifications kind of surface 
for which Hockaday 

HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 109 Second 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of shower bath 
equipment. Niedecken Shower Stalls, Niedecken Mix- 
ers are described in detail in Bulletin 220 N. A., 80 
pages, 4x7. 

THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
Springfield, Mass. Manufacturers of book covers 
The Holden Book Covers shown to the school buyers 
in the form of actual samples covering the different 
kinds and sizes. 

THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems, 
Telephone Systems, Program Bells. These products 
are described in a series of booklets: "Telephone Sys 
tems for Schools, booklet No. 14800; Program Bells 
for Schools, booklet No. 15103A; Fire Alarm Systems 
for Schools, booklet No. 16304A 

IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY, Evansville, Ind., 
manufacturers of office desks and teachers’ desks. A 
(4 page booklet 11x8 is issued by this company de- 
scribing Imperial Desks and shows the style, grade, 
and price for every school requirement. 

INNER BRACED SALES CO., Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturers of Inner Braced Movable Chair Desks, 
Tablet Arm Chairs. The products of this company 
are shown in a four page pamphlet. Illustrations 
show the continuous steel rod bracing which is a fea- 
ture of Inner Braced furniture. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Syracuse, N. 
Y., book publishers. Manufacturers of book covers 
The 1925 catalog of this company covers their list of 
books and features Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers 

A. P. JACKSON CORP., 272 No. Main St., Herkimer, 
N. Y¥., manufacturers of stage equipment and curtains 
Special drawings and sketches are submitted by this 
company to prospective purchasers as a means of pre 
senting their products and service to meet the various 
school requirements 

JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of Automatic Temperature Regulation. 
The Johnson System of Temperature and Humidity 
Control is described in an interesting and non-tech- 
nical style in an 80 page catalog published by this 
company. This catalog covers every phase of 
temperature and humidity control. The Dual Thermo 
stat, a new product of this company is described in 
a supplement to the general catalog 

K-M SUPPLY COMPANY, 123 W. 8th St., Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturers of the Miller School Ward 
robe and the Trascher Teacher's Swinging Black 
board. The Miller Wardrobe designed especially for 
school use is shown in a series of illustrations in color 
contained in a 20 page booklet Detailed specifica 
tions are also included Catalog T-1 describes the 
Trascher Teacher's Swinging Blackboard illustrating 
its advantages in the classroom 

KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY, 1002 E. 24th 
St., Kansas City, Mo., manufacturers of Scenery and 
Stage Equipment. The scenery and stage equipment 
furnished by this company is shown in the 28 page 
booklet. 

KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY, Kewanee, IIL, 
manufacturers of boilers and water heaters. The pro- 
ducts of the Kewanee Boiler Company are described 
in a series of catalogs as follows: Catalog No. 78 de 


covering every 
is adapted. 


scribes Kewanee Firebox Boilers. General catalog No. 
SO includes detailed information on Firebox Boilers, 
Tabasco Water Heaters, Water Heating Garbage 
Burners and Radiators. “Selecting the Heating 
Boiler” is the title of an interesting booklet covering 
this subject, 

KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR COM- 
PANY, 202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y¥., manufac- 
turers of the Knowles Fresh Air Diffusers. The ven- 
tilation of auditoriums through the use of Knowles 
Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers is covered in an eight 
page pamphlet published by this company. The 
Gallery Riser Ventilator, a new device of this com- 
pany, is also described in this pamphlet, 

THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of school furniture and audi- 
torium seating. ‘The new Fiftieth Anniversary School 
Furniture Catalog published by this company tells the 
story of their progress and service during the past 50 
years to the schools of this country. Information and 
illustrations covering the complete line of Eclipse 
furniture contained in this catalog furnish a conveni- 
ent reference in selecting school furniture. 

KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY, Kewaunee, Wis., 
manufacturers of Laboratory, Drafting Room and 
Manual Training Furniture. The Kewaunee book of 
Laboratory Furniture (400 pages) is a complete refer- 
ence covering every phase of labordtory planning and 
equipment. Kewaunee Drafting Room and Manual 
Training Furniture are described in a 56 page 
catalog. 

LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO., Waynesboro, 
Pa., manufacturers of electric time and program clock 
systems. Landis service and Landis products are 
outlined in a 48 page booklet (4x9). 

LEE LASH STUDIOS, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
scenery and equipment. The work of the Lee 
Studios is set forth in a 16 page booklet 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 230 Albany St., Cambridge, 
Mass. School Libraries is the title of a 40-page book- 
let (8x10) published by this company, describin 
Library Bureau furniture and supplies for the sched 
library Practical suggestions contained in this book 
include floor plans and specifications 

DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of Pivoted Sash, Casement Windows, 


stage 
Lash 


Steel Shelving. Lupton steel products are described 
in the following booklets: Catalog 12-A Lupton 
Pivoted Sash Specifications and Installation Details, 


Catalog C-122 describing Lupton Casements of Copper 
Steel with specifications and installation details 
Folder No. 807 describes Lupton Steel Equipment for 
school libraries 

LYON METALLIC MFG. CO., Aurora, TIl., manu- 
facturers of Steel Lockers. The Lyon Hand Book of 
Steel Lockers presents a very complete line of steel 
lockers designed especially for school use. It not only 
gives complete description of single tier lockers, 
double tier lockers, compartment lockers, box lockers, 
basket racks, but also includes locker benches, ward- 
robe cabinets, standard cabinets and janitor cabinets 
which this firm manufactures 

PrP. A. MaGIRL FOUNDRY & FURNACE WORKS, 
Bloomington, ITll., manufacturers of heating and ven- 
tilating systems. The National System manufactured 
by this company is covered in a six page pamphlet 
showing typical installations. 
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South East Jr. High School, South Bend, Ind. Completely equipped with Library Bureau furnit 


- = - ; 2 








ire, bookstacks, etc. 


Wuat is the final cost? 


In planning your school library you will want to look years The continued use of L. B. Library equipment in thousands 
ahead. For it’s not the original cost but the final cost through of libraries for 20, 30, even 40 years is ample testimony to the 
years of severe usage that determines the real value of the real value to be found only in L. B. products. 
equipment you buy. You can benefit from L.B.’s 50 years of library experience by 

It is Library Bureau’s particular pride that all L.B. library getting in touch withan L.B. salesman. He is a specialist in 
products are so carefully built that we can and do guarantee library furniture needs and will give valuable assistance without 
them forever against splitting, warping or any other defects. obligation. Justwrite the nearest library department listed below. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENTS 


Los Angeles, McKee & Went- 


o 
Boston, 89 Federal Street worth, 759 S. Los Angeles St. 
Chicago, 214 West Monroe St. San Francisco, McKee & Went- 
New York, 380 Broadway worth, 39 Second St. 





ec 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED --+THE CHOICE OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 








MANUFACTURERS GLASS COMPANY, 38 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, I., manufacturers of pressed lens 
glass products. The pressed lens glass, its use and 
installations in schools are contained in a series of 
pamphlets issued by this company. 

MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE COMPANY, 6 E. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ul, manufacturers of gas producing 
machines. “‘Rural Gas Plants” is the title of a 20 page 
booklet published by this company showing the adap 
tability and use of their equipment for use in schools. 

8S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC., 3636 Iron St., Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturers of window shades. The products 
of this company covering window shades, shade cloth, 
shade rollers and accessories are contained in their 
annual catalog No. 208 AIRANLITE Double Roll 
Window Shades are described in separate pamphlets 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo., Manu 
facturers of Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus 
Medart products are described in the following cata 
logs. Catalog L-3 Gymnasium Apparatus including 
the complete line of Medart apparatus, furnishings 
and supplies, This catalog includes typical plans and 
layouts for various gymnasium games. Catalog M-2 
Playground Apparatus. This publication represents 
the complete line of Medart outdoor playground 
apparatus including specifications and supplies for 
purchasing. Catalog A-9, Steel Lockers and Cabinets. 
Medart Lockers, gymnasium baskets and shelving, 
combination lockers, steel cabinets, wardrobes, book 
racks and library shelving are described in this cata- 
log. Catalog S-2 describes Medart Steel Shelving 
showing the entire line of Medart Steel Products. 
Medart Book Rack Shelving known as “O”" type is 
described in this catalog. The Medart Company call 
attention to the new grained finishes covering their 
steel shelving and lockers, namely, grained walnut and 
grained mahogany. 

MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich., 
manufacturers of portable schools. Plans and specifi 
eations covering Gold Bond Portable Schools manufac- 
tured by this company are included in a four page 
pamphlet. 

MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY, 110 Reed St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The Miessner Piano ‘The little piano 
with the big tone,” is described in an interesting 
booklet of 24 pages. The illustrations show the 
various uses of the Miessner in schools. 

THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY, 
Kent, Ohio. The keyless locks manufactured by this 
company are described and illustrated in a series of 
circulars 

THE MILLS COMPANY, 5320 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The metal partitions manufactured by 
this company are shown in an eight page pamphlet. 
Construction details and specifications are issued. A 
separate folder describes metal partitions for toilets. 

MILWAUKEI CORRUGATING COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Manufacturers of Fire Safe Sheet Metal 


Products and Metal Laths. “The Milleor Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide’ the title of a book issued by this 
company for the assistance of architects and school 
authorities. The Milleor Manual on metal lath con- 
struction describes Mi * expansion metal laths. 
Another booklet published by this company describes 


Milleor Art Metal Ceilings 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Orange, 
N. J. “Monroe Methods In Modern Accounting” de- 


scribes the use of the Monroe adding calculator in trated in a 24 page booklet issued under the title, 
detail, “Norton Floors.” 

THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO., 133 W. Washington THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY, 2900 N, 
St., Chicago, LIL, manufacturers of T-M-B Flooring Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers of Norton 
Detailed information and specifications covering Door Closer and its adaptability for use in schools is 
T-M-B Flooring are issued in separate pamphlets described and shown in a booklet published by this 
Typical school installations are illustrated company. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY, 8t. NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS, 226 W. 47th St., New 
Louis, Mo. The use and utility of Multiplex Educa York, N. Y., manufacturers of Stage Curtains and 
tional Display Fixtures are shown in a six page Scenery sooklet No. 55 published by this company 
pamphlet in color. will prove of considerable value to school officials in 

MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO., Nappanee, Ind., planning their stage settings. Various stage settings 
manufacturers of office and domestic science tables are illustrated in this 24 page booklet 
“Samson” office tables are illustrated and described OAK FLOORING BUREAL, 1014 Ashland Bik., Chi- 
in a 32 page booklet (11 x 8). Detailed information cago, Ill. A special pamphlet discusses the adaptability 
is also included on Porce-Namel Domestic Science and of oak floors to school buildings 
Cafeteria Tables. PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIA- 

THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY, TION, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Catalog 
Providence, R. I, “Gymnastic Apparatus”. The cata No. 201 is a complete reference book on fencing. The 
log of gymnastic apparatus made by this company solution to practically every fencing problem is illus- 
not only contains complete description and illustra trated with special reference to school grounds and 
tions of the wide line they manufacture, but also in playgrounds Detailed drawings and _= specifications 
cludes suggestive illustrations of gymnasium and floor serve as an excellent guide for the school architect 
plans. and school buyer. 

NATIONAL REGULATOR CO., 208 So. Jefferson St., THE PALMER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. Manu- 
Chicago, Ill, Manufacturers of Automatic Tempera facturers of Janitor, Sanitary and School Supplies. 
ture Regulators. Catalog G, a 36-page booklet (6x 9) Palmer Multi-Service Products are described in & 
describes the thermostatic devices manufactured by series of pamphlets published by this company. 
this company, showing the adaptability to temperature THE PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
control in schools. North Manchester, Ind., manufacturers of School Fur- 

NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Port niture. Catalog No. 23 not only presents the products 
Washington, Wis., manufacturers of School Furniture. of this company but outlines the facilities and service 
The school desks and school furniture manufactured offered by this company in supplying the school fur- 
by this company are illustrated and described in a niture needs. This information is contained in a 36 


32 page booklet (8% x 11). The Moeser Arm Top as page catalog (6 x 9). 
applied to the different styles of desks is shown. The PENNS JAN ~ ICTU s c Y 
Donovan desk for visual protection and improved Worth Bldg. Easton oo anutestecers of Onn 
writing manufactured by this company is illustrated. Sjate Blackboards. Natural Slate Blackboards are de- 
nee ae” ae ee ee eee Pen scribed in a 12-page booklet published by this com- 
Areys, SS = Natura: Slate fOr iat voards’” is the pany including detailed specifications and _ installa- 
title of a 16-page pamphlet devoted to the origin, 


characteristics, preparation and finishing of black png Hog pore ped es Plumbing Supp 
boards, and to its setting and installation in school , : poet 
buildings. THE PERFECLITE COMPANY, 5518 Euclid Ave. 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORP., Moline, IL, manu- Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures. 
facturers of Univent system of heating and ventilating “Better Lighting makes Better Students” is the title 
Univent ventilating is described and illustrated in a of a 16 page (9 x 12) booklet published by this com- 
$2 page book (84x11). The chapter on the Evolution pany to present the advantages of Perfeclite Fixtures 
of Ventilation contained in this book is an interesting for schoolhouse lighting Perfeclites are specially de- 
treatise on this subject, signed for schools and the booklet is related entirely 
N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO., Edwardsville, I. Manu- ‘® School installations 
facturers of plumbing and heating supplies In its LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, 1234 Fuller- 
new catalog N, the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Com ton Ave., Chicago, Ill, manufacturers of laboratory, 
pany presents the widest range of sanitary appliances, vocational and library furniture. The Laboratory and 
steam and hot water heating and engineering sup Vocational furniture manufactured by this company 
plies which this firm has manufactured and dis- are described in catalog No. 14 containing 220 pages, 
tributed during the past 40 years. The catalog is 642 x 10. Detailed drawings and complete information 
cloth bound and contains 800 pages (8 x 11). on their library furniture is contained in a separate 


NIAGARA CLOCK CORP., 2964 Main St., Buffalo, catalog. 
N. Y¥., manufacturers of non-winding wall clocks. The 
advantages of the Niagara Wall Clock are set forth 
in an interesting pamphlet. 


ALBERT PICK AND COMPANY, 208-224 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, LIL, equipment and supplies for 
cafeterias, lunch rooms, and domestic science depart- 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., manufac- ments. School Cafeteria Booklet Y93 outlines in de 
turers of floor products. Norton Floor Products in- tail the essential equipment necessary to take care 
elude: Alundum Floor and Stair Tile, Alundum of any number of children. Floor plans covering 
Ceramic Mosaic Tile and Treads, Alundum Aggre- small and large units furnish a valuable aid to archi- 
gates, Alundum Aggregate Tile and Treads. Adapt- tects and school officials in laying out these rooms. 
ability and service in schools is described and illus- (Continued on Page 94) 
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Good paper . 
| fos the 


hand writing 


PENCRAFT is distribu- 
ted and sold nationally 
thru dealers. Purchase 
thru nearest distributor. 
Name furnished on re. 


quest. 
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The New Standard 


In announcing PENCRAFT for the school children of 
America a dependable basis is established for the specifi- 
cation and purchase of penmanship paper by the school 
authorities. 


PENCRAFT is a fine sheet of writing paper made es- 
pecially for school use. It has been produced to meet 
the demand for a properly surfaced sheet of good quality, 
moderate in price, and nationally distributed. 


PENCRAFT has a uniformly hard smooth surface caus- 
ing the pen to glide over it and making it easy to write 
upon. Its use is a material aid to quality and speed in 
handwriting. 


PENCRAFT 1s watermarked in every sheet to identify 
the product and as a guarantee of quality, uniformity 
and protection against substitution. 


PENCRAFT is ruled in various forrns to meet all school 
requirements or furnished in blank sheets. It is put up 
in standard size packages for convenient handling. 


Standardizing on PENCRAFT is the secure way to qual- 
ity, uniformity, service and low cost in penmanship paper. 


Samples furnished on request. 


Amercandddlet Fo: 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


POPPE POPISIOOOIIIII GD: 
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INCLUDE: 


Senior Swings 

Junior Swings 
Hammock Swings 
Chair Swings 

Junior Flying Rings 
Senior Flying Rings 
Junior Traveling Rings 
Senior Traveling Rings 
Teeter Boards 

Teeter Ladders 

Giant Strides 

Ocean Waves 





























High Quality Safety, and 
Strength—at Low Cost 


HIGH QUALITY because of greater buying 
power and facilities; STRENGTH because only 
finest materials, workmanship and design are 
used; SAFETY because every part is made right 
to withstand the greatest strains; LOW COST 
because of quantity production and careful buy- 
ing. In every respect Paradise Playground Equip- 
ment is the preferred equipment. 


Whether you want one swing or a complete 
Athletic ground installation, we welcome the op- 
portunity of serving you with the best apparatus 
obtainable, regardless of price. Our Engineering 
Department is at your service to furnish plans 
for any size playground. 


Write today for catalog, also copy of our book- 
let “Paradise Playgrounds—How to Plan Them.” 


The F.B. Zieg Mfg. Co. 


160 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


















































(Continued from Page 92) 

POTTER MFG. CORP., 1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, 
Ul., manufacturers of Tubular Fire Escapes The 
various features of the Potter Tubular Fire Escape 
are illustrated in booklets and pamphlets issued by 
this company. These include: New Type of entrance 
doors directly from classroom with panic bolt equip- 
ment. 

PROGRESSIVE SEATING COMPANY, Central 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of The New 
Empire Movable Chair Desk manufactured by this 
company is described in a 4-page pamphlet (8% x11). 
The Progressive Line of Tablet Arm Chairs are de- 
scribed and illustrated in an 8-page folder. 

PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO., 
Haydenville, Mass., manufacturers of Drinking Foun- 
tains. The various types of Puro Drinking Fountains 
manufactured by this company are illustrated in a 12 
page booklet. 

RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS, Racine, Wis., 
manufacturers of Gymnasium Baskets, Fire Extin 
guishers. A four page folder describes the products 
of this company 

THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., 700 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ul, manufacturers of Soaps, 
Cleansers, Disinfectants, Brushes and Sanitary Sup- 
plies. Catalog H, a 56 page booklet, covers the com 
plete line of cleaning supplies manufactured by this 
company. 

RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION, 1400 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., manufacturers of Tile Flooring. 
Rubberstone Floor Covering is described and the ad 
vantages set forth in a four page pamphlet by this 
company. Specifications for Rubberstone Floors are 
published in a separate pamphlet. 

ALBERT RUSSELL & SONS COMPANY, Newbury- 
port, Mass., manufacturers of Bronze Tablets. The 
work of this company in furnishing Bronze Tablets 
to the schools is shown in a series of cards repro- 
ducing various kinds of tablets installed in schools 
in different sections of the country. 

THE RUV COMPANY, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., manufs icturers of R. U . water ster 
ilizers. R. U. Ultra-Ray Sterilization is published 
in booklet E. 6 by this company. 

SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Wooster Stair Safe Grove Tread. 
“The Wear on Stairs” is the title of a pamphlet pub- 
Hshed by this company describing the Wooster Safety 
Stair Treads. Full size cross sections of the Wooster 
Safe-Grove Tread are illustrated. 

SANI PRODUCTS COMPANY, Sani Building, North 
Chicago, UL, manufacturers of Cafeteria and Lunch 
room Equipment. The illustrated price list issued by 
this company contains valuable information in the 
purchase and selecticn of equipment for the cafeteria, 
lunchroom or domestic science department. 

SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Manufacturers of Sanymetal Partitions for 
toilet rooms. Catalog No. 5, a 24-page booklet 
(7% x11) describes and illustrates Sanymetal parti- 
tions. Detailed drawings show the construction and 
installation details. 

SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC., 98 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of School Desks and Kin- 
dergarten Furniture. An 8 page folder describes the 
products of this company illustrating the manner in 
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Fredericktown, O. 


INCLUDE: 


Portable Slides 
Straight Slides 
Wave Slides 
Horizontal Ladders 
Parallel Bars 
Jumping Standards 
Merry-Go-Rounds 
Combination Outfits 
Flexible Ladders 
Climbing Poles 
Lawn and Porch § 





Swings 
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which correct posture is secured through the design 
of their Scientific Chair Desk 

EK. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich., manu 
facturers of Laboratory, Home Economic and Voca 
tional Furniture. Catalog No. 21, 104 page book 
(12 x 9%) describes in detail Sheldon products and 
Sheldon service for schools 

SHEWANA CABINET WORKS, Shipshewana, Ind., 
manufacturers of Shewana Display Cabinets. The 
utility and service of the Shewana Display Cabinet is 
shown in an illustrated four page pamphlet 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 442 Niagara S8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of Microscopes, Micro 
tomes, Delineascopes and their accessories, Scientific 
Optical Instruments. The catalog of Spencer products 
issued by this company is a reference book on Scien 
tific Instruments including the products they manu 
facture. Detailed descriptions supplemented by illus 
trations give most complete information covering their 
products. Spencer Film Slide Projector and Spencer 
Film Slide Service are set forth in separate pamphlets. 

THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus 
The Spencer Central Cleaning Systems and their use 
and adaptability in cleaning schools are shown in a 
32-page booklet (844 x11). Various illustrations show 
the buildings, Spencer equipped. 

SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 713 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The different types and sizes of 
Squires Inkwells are described and illustrated in an 
eight page booklet published by this company. 

STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., 18-20 East 
4ist St., New York, N. Y., manufacturers of Gas Ap- 
pliances. Vulcan Gas Appliances covering gas ranges 
to meet every need are included in catalog No. 48, a 
72 page booklet (5 x 8%). 

STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
4460 Louisville Ave., Louisville, Ky., manufacturers of 
school equipment. A standard line of desks, book 
cases, tables, cabinets are shown in a series of bulle- 
tins published in the form of a combination catalog 
(8x11) 

STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY, South Brain- 
tree, Mass., manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber 
Flooring. <A detailed description of Stedman Natur 
ized Flooring is contained in a catalog now being 
issued by this company. The uses, advantages and 
limitations are set forth in a non-technical style. The 
finishes and types of Stedman Naturized Flooring are 
reproduced in actual color. Complete specifications 
for Stedman Naturized Flooring are included and 
service offered by this company is outlined in detail. 

STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturers of Steel School Desks and Audi 
torium Seating. “Modern School Seating” is the title 
of a 28 page booklet (8% x 11) illustrating and pre- 
senting the advantages of the products of this com- 
pany. 

THE STEFFENS-AMBERG COMPANY, 260 Morris 
Ave., Newark, N. J., manufacturers of Panic Exit 
Locks. Catalog No. 20 describes Smith's Improved 
Panie Exit Locks manufactured by this company. 
Specification data covering the various types of locks 
is included. (32 pages, 8% x 11.) 





STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Pen Argyl, Pa., 
publish a series of pamphlets offering specific data 
and standards for the selection and use of structural 
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slate “An Innovation” is the title of an interesting 


pamphlet describing structural slate in white and 
colors as now produced by this company 

THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, Warren, 
Ohio, manufacturers of Drinking Fountains. The 
Puritan Drinking Fountains manufactured by this 
company showing the various types made are de- 
scribed and illustrated in catalog B-2, a 36 page book- 
let. (3% x 6%.) 

TOGAN-STILES COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturers of portable schools Togan Factory- 
Made Schools are presented in a 16 page booklet 
S% x 1%. Specifications and construction details and 
the floor plans make this book a complete reference 
guide to the products of this company 

TRIPLE METALS CORP., 107 N. Market St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, manufacturers of keyless locks. The Dudley 
Keyless Locks manufactured by this company, the 
advantages, uses and list of schools having installed 
this lock, is contained in a twelve page folder issued 
by this company. 

TROPICAL PAINT AND OIL COMPANY, 1228 W. 
70th St., Cleveland, Ohio, Manufacturers of paints and 
varnishes. Products of this company are shown in & 
series of pamphlets and color charts. The June cata- 
log contains complete information on all their pro- 
ducts 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Steel Window Sash and Steel Joists. 
A series of booklets issued by this company contain 
detailed information, descriptions and specifications of 
their products These booklets are as follows: “Trus- 
con Projected and Counterbalanced Windows,” 24 
pages, 8% x 11. “Truscon Steel Joists,” 16 pages, 
8% x 11. “Truscon Standard,” a 16 page pamphlet 
covering the different Truscon products 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 30 Vesey 
St., New York, N. Y. A 32 page booklet presents de- 
tailed information of the Underwood Typewriter. 

UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 1028 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of 
School Furniture and School Supplies. Catalog No. 
21, a 96 page booklet (8 x 11) presents the school sup- 
plies and furniture sold by this company. 

7 ALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 4th Ave., New York, 

. ¥., manufacturers of Varnishes. Valspar products 
are dese ribed in a series of booklets published by this 
company. “How to use Valspar” is the title of a 32 
page booklet 3% x 8 containing practical instructions 
for the use of Valspar. 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 
manufacturers of victrolas and Victor records. The 
graded list and educational catalog of Victor records 
is a reference guide to the records for schools and 
colleges. 210 pages (5 x 744) 

THE VITROLITE COMPANY, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Chicago, Il. Vitrolite, its advantages, 
adaptability and use in schools is set forth in an in- 
teresting manner in an eight page pamphlet pub- 
lished by this company. Vitrolite is an absolutely 
non-porous material in slab form in various sizes. 
It is adapted for wainscoting, toilet partitions, table 
tops. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 141 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass., manufacturers of Artists’ Materials. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Circle A Schools Meet State Requirements as to Plan, Light, Ventilation, Etc. 





This Problem You Can Settle Now 


Among the questions which you will be 
considering this summer is that of housing 
for the increased enrollment next fall. 


Perhaps you are look- 
ing around for rooms in 
the neighborhood which 
you can rent. Perhaps 
you are wondering 
whether a basement can 
be made sufficiently 
habitable to take care 
of aclass. Perhaps you 
are resigning yourself 
to sacrificing the curric- 
ulum to give additional 
pupils the absolutely 
necessary fundamentals 
of education. 


You do not have to 
do any of these things. 








Coxsackie, N. Y., 
April 25, 19 


Circle A Products Corporation, 
Newcastle, Indiana 


Gentlemen 


The buildings erected by you for the Board 
of Education of Coxsackie, New York, have been con- 
pleted, and upon receipt of statement of the amount 
due you we are ready to send our check. 


The gentleman you sent here to erect the 
buildings, impressed the individual members of our 
board very well indeed I am but expressing the 
opinion of the board when I say that all his work 
was done in a very prompt and thorough manner, and 
we have a very kindly and friendly feeling toward 
him. Inasmuch as it was impossible for me to de- 
vote any time to the supervision of the erection 
during the last week that Mr. ---- was here and 2s 
I was unable to see him before he went away, I wish 
that you would express to him for me my sincere 
appreciation of his courteous attitude and prompt 
and courteous compliance with all our requests 


A. WARREN 
President. Board of Education. 








You can order Circle A Portable Schools 
to meet your exact needs, get prompt de- 
livery, and erect them in a week or two. 


And you will find that 
the pupils and teachers 
will strive for the privi- 
lege of enjoying the 
comfort, attractiveness 
and excellent lighting 
of Circle A Portable 
Schools. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue describing fully 
Circle A Schools, with 
illustrations, plans, 
method of construction 
and erection, etc. You 
will want to study it 
now as you make your 
plans for fall. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CIRCLE® 


Circle A Portable Bleachers 


600 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


SECTIONAL 





PORTABLE 


Formerly Champaign, Ill. 


SCHOOLS 


Circle A Portable Gymnasiums 
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Why Pay a Premium for Unsightly 
and Unsanitary Window Shades? 


TILITY, sanitariness and beauty are the prime requisites of 

window shades for school room use 
lacking in so-called canvas or other coarse fabric materials, The 
loosely woven, unfinished fabric of such shades collects and holds 
dust and germs. Their appearance is not in keeping with the beaut} 
ful architecture of modern schools and after only a few months’ uge 
their unsightliness becomes more glaring. 

Yet it is an actual fact that many school boards who have not 
investigated thoroughly the subject of window shades for schools 
paid a handsome premium for such unsatisfactory shades, 
relieine their mistake too late. 

LUXOR, the unfilled, closely woven shade cloth that has proven 
its value over and over again in the schools of this country, is san 
tary, wear resisting and beautiful. It affords an efficient method 
of adjusting both light and ventilation to the best interest of the 























This window 
shade installa- 
tion is the simp- 
lest and most 
satisfactory 
method of con 
trolling light 
and ventilation 
conditions in a 
schoolroom 
Nothing to get 
out of order. 
No disfiguring 
adjusters. No 
needless expense 


have 


pupils’ health. 








OwatonnaHligh School, Owatonna, Minn., Shaded with Luxor Window Shades 


(Continued from Page 94) 
Bay State 
booklet (3% x 6). 

J. D. WALLACE & COMPANY, 
Ave., Chicago, IL, manufacturers of Portable, Direct 
Motor Drive Woodworking Machines Wallace ma 
chines for woodworking include: 16” Band Saw, Uni 
versal Circular Saw, Piain Circular Saw, 6” Jointer, 
4” Planer, 6” Lathe, Dise Sander, Spindle Sander, Glue 
Pot. These portable, direct motor drive machines are 
described in a 24 page booklet illustrating their vari 
ous uses. 

A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY, 
Dallas, Tex., manufacturers of book covers A six 
page folder describes Walraven Book Covers Sam 
ples of the book cover are sent on request. 

WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO., 1121 Jackson St., 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturers of School 
Heaters, Waterless Toilets and Bubbling Fountains 
Waterbury products are presented in a 24 page book 
let (7% x 10%). : 

WAYNE IRON WORKS, Wayne, Pa., Manufacturers 
of Fences and Steel Sectional Grandstands. “Wayne 
Property Protection and Ornamentation” is the title 
of a 64 page booklet describing Wayne products. The 
utility and service of Wayne Sectional Steel Grand 
stands are presented in separate pamphlets showing 
actual installations. 

WARKEN WEBSTER & CO., 1ith & Federai Streets, 
Camden, N. J. Heating Appliances—Air Conditioning 
Apparatus. Webster System of Steam Heating to 
gether with appliances manufactured by this com 
pany are completely described in the following cata 
logs: Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating, 
144 pages, 8x10. Webster Modulation System of 
Steam Heating, 88 pages, 8x10. The advantages of 
Webster Products and Webster Service in solving 
steam heating problems are presented 

WEBER-COSTELLO COMPANY, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., manufacturers of School Supplies. Weber-Costello 
time tested school supplies include Sterling Black 
board, Hyloplate, Erasers, Globes, and school maps, 
and are described in catalog No. 13 published by this 
company, (6x9), 72 pages. Separate pamphlets are 
published describing Sterling Life-Long Blackboard, a 
new manufacturers’ blackboard made by this company. 

HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., 1022 Com- 
mercial Street, Atchison, Kans. Manufacturers of 
Steel Compartments. Weis Steel Compartments, their 
construction and adaptability for various uses are pre- 
gented in the catalog No. 11 issued by this company. 
Weis Steel Compartments for Grade Schools, Junior 
High Schools. and High Schools are featured. 


v4 


134 8. California 


THE WESTERN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY, 
Jefferson St., at 22nd, Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers of 
window shade material. “A Treatise on Window 


Shadings for Schools” is the title of a 16 page booklet 
issued by this company. Samples of Luxor Window 
Shades manufactured by this company are included in 
this booklet. This company also issues a page 
pamphlet including specifications and showing typi- 
eal installations. 

WILDER - PIKE THERMOMETER COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacturers of Thermometers. The 
different sizes and styles of Wilder-Pike Thermometers 
are shown in a 4 page folder issued by this company. 

WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY, East 37th St., 





Artists’ Materials are described in a 32 page 


Founded 1871 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Manufacturers of 
Reversible Window Fixtures. Williams Window Fix 
tures are described in a 6 page folder 

J. G. WILSON CORP., Eleven East 36th Street, New 
York City, N. Y., manufacturers of folding and rolling 
partitions and school wardrobes. In a 40 page book 
let (S%x11), this company presents descriptions and 
fllustrations of Wilson Sectionfold Partitions, Rolling 
Partitions and Hygienie School Wardrobes. The illus 
trations covering the school installations suggest the 
utility in services of Wilson Products in schools. 

THE F. B. ZIEG MANUFACTURING co., 
Fredericktown, Ohio. Playground Equipment The 
different kinds of Paradise Playground Equipment 
covered by this company are shown in their 40 page 
catalog. “Paradise Playgrounds—How to Plan Them” 
is an interesting treatise on the subject of playground 
planning and equipment, 





J. B. 
the position of assistant superintendent of schools at 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Warren is a graduate of Dart 


Warren of Gloversville, Mass., has accepted 


mouth College and has had a varied career as teacher 
and principal in a number of Massachusetts cities. In 
1922 he succeeded J. A. Estee as superintendent of the 
Gloversville schools. 

Mr. J. L. MeBrien, of the Terre Haute Teachers’ 
College, Indiana, has been appointed head of the 
newly-created department of rural education and com 
munity activity of the Central Teachers’ College, 
Oklahoma. Professor McBrien was at one time state 
superintendent of schools of Nebraska, and had also 
served as specialist in rural education and school 
extension in the United States Bureau of Education. 

-Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, spent the past 
year as visiting professor in the department of educa 
tional administration in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

—N. H. Chaney, until four years ago superintendent 
of schools at Youngstown, Ohio, died suddenly on 
April 24th, at Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Supt. E. M. Sipple of Burlington Ia., has resigned 
his position to become head of the Park Country Day 
School at Baltimore, Md, Supt. Sipple came to Bur 
lington from Missouri in 1919, and had served that 
community six years. 

—F. D. Shaw, a former Iowa educator, and for six 
years state superintendent of South Dakota, was 
recently elected a member of the South Dakota house 
of representatives 


Incorporated 1897 


Indianapolis 





and these are decidedly 


Before making unwise expenditures of the taxpayers’ money, 
every school board member should get the facts about this successful 
window shading. Our book, “A Treatise on Window Shades for 
Schools,” is an authoritative source of information on this subject. 
We will send you, on request, a copy of this book with samples of 


Luxor cloth and a copy of the specifications that are being used by 
the foremost school architects. 


THE WESTERN 
SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 








THE FINEST WINDOW SHADES ARE MADE FROM i} 


SHADE CLOTH 


STANDARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Detroit 


Z. C. Thornburg, former superintendent of schools 
of Des Moines, la., died May 83rd, at the lowa Lutheran 
Hospital, following an operation for internal goiter, 
Mr. Thornburg was 52 years old at the time of his 
death 

Mr. Thornburg was born in Iowa and attended the 
schools of that state. He was a graduate of Highland 
Park College and of the law school of Drake Univer- 
sity In 1893 he became superintendent of the Oak 
Park school, and from there he went to the Capital 
Park school. He held the office of county superin- 
tendent for five years, resigning that position to 
return to Highland Park where he served for two 
years. He left this position to become assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Des Moines, and in 1913, when 
Mr. Riddle resigned, became superintendent of schools, 
He resigned from the superintendency in 1920 to ae 
cept a position at Des Moines College, and in July 
accepted the local postmastership. 

Miss Hester A Roberts, 
School 10, Manhattan, New York City, completed fifty 
years of service in the schools with the close of the 
school year In celebration of her half century of 
service, the faculty with a few friends of the prin- 
cipal, tendered her a luncheon, followed by a the 
ater party. 

Francis B. Haas, director of the administration 
bureau of the Pennsylvania Department of Publie 
Instruction, has been appointed state superintendent, 
to succeed the late Dr. Becht 

Mr. H. P. Shepard of Lineoln, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Knoxville, Tenn, 
to succeed W. E. Miller 

Mr. A. E. MacQuarrie, 
Junior High School, 
principal of the new 
School, Minneapolis. 

Mr. F. Il. Lynn, who has been superintendent of 
the schools of Las Cruces, N. Mex., has been elected 
principal of the Union High School for the next year. 

Mr. William H. Allen, chief assistant to the survey 
committee of New York City, has been paid $16,000 
instead of $12,000, to compensate him for overtime 
no ag In connection with the recent survey of the 
SCHOOLS 

The school board of Baltimore, Md., has intimated 
that it will select a new superintendent outside 
Baltimore. It is believed there will be no limit set 
on the salary which will be offered to the right man. 

Supt. Harvey Gruver of Lynn, Mass., has been 
reelected for a third term. 

Mr. Harlan D. Crowell has been elected assistant 
Superintendent of schools at Springfield, Mass. 

Supt. C. F. Dienst of has been re 
elected at a salary of $5,000. 

Mr. F. R. Angwin has announced his resignation 
as superintend: ent of schools at Neosho, Mo. 

_—Supt. Roy R. Evans of Greenfield, Mo., has re 
panes to take up work with a textbook publishing 
irm. 

Franklin P. Geiger of East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Geiger succeeds Charles S. McVay. 

H. D. Douglass, for the past four years at the 
head of the Lake Odessa. Mich., schools, has accepted 


principal of Public 


principal of the Jefferson 
Minneapolis, has been elected 
Washburn Junior-Senior High 


soise, Ida., 


the superintendency at Fowlerville. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 





Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. | 
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Above is the chemical labo- 
ratory of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, where light is of ut- 
most importance in class 
work. The new Science build- 
ing is completely equipped 
with 503 Perfeclites, type 
used inset at left. 
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Above is photographic reproduc- 
tion of a section of the pendant ¢ 
type Perfeclite, showing the pat- x 
ented Perfeclite mirror reflector 
in its relative position to the 
lamp filament, as contained in 


a Windows that Save the 
Why Perfeclite is the Child's Eyes. and 


name of better lighting 
Light that glares is wasteful and hurts the eyes; light Promote His Health 


that permits shadows damages vision. Bearing these 
facts in mind, Perfeclite was evolved. It allows neither 


glare nor gloom. Delicate colors can be matched under , OU avoid both the glare of sunlight 





























its flood of mellow light, yet always its light is kind to and the darkness of drawn shades by 


the eyes—truly the perfect light. s Tres D , Aweine Tv 
Perfeclite accomplished this result simply. Half the ne Seen Se oe Are See 


rays from a modern gas-filled incandescent lamp go up; Windows in schools. The light of outdoors 
half go down. Usually the upward rays are totally is reflected to the ceilings and is evenly dif- 


wasted by absorption against a discolored ceiling and the , . 
fitter of the lighting fixture. In Perfeclite, a battery of fused throughout the room. You obtain not 


mirrors, set on a circular metal disc, catch and re-direct only perfect lighting but also ample ventila- 


all upwards rays downward over the working plane. : . Mov 
These mirrors are in exact focus with the lamp filament. All the tion under perfect control. Movement of 


light is used; both upward and downward rays are directed the lower sash opens or closes the upper; 
against the entire inner surface of the special glass globe, which ° ’ 

literally filters the light. or if preferred upper and lower sash operate 
THE PERFECLITE IDEA is a independently. 


new booklet which tells all about 
Perfeclite, how we make it and how 


we sell it. It will be sent if you Sturdy design, fine materials and superior 





























eae workmanship assure the maximum in fire 
Complete! resistance, durability, quality and all round 
| ite » serviceability. The modern school should 
i (owt: | have the Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
” a y Windows. 
ox df 
' a alias Write for Catalog and information. 
= ” it PERFECLITE in the plain ceil- 

; recs Ms ae aes elke TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio. ; 
A PERFECLITE Gym Unit contains the pendant, shown above, is used. | - 
patented mirror reflector. This is particu- Produced in same sizes as the Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. ‘ 
installed on high ceilings, which demands pendant type Perfeclite. Foreign Div.: New York. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. ; a 
on” The ; Perfec! ite. quae | —— e . oo 
tra heavy wire rods, has all joints electro 

} welded, then soldered for additional se- 

Si tiatl, yaitis'aiusei = THE PERFECLITE COMPANY USCON 
bolts and wing nuts. No jars borne by 

imp. Globe is held securely in ‘fitter by 5518 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ak as Gas screw. Fitter DONOVAN 








PERFECLITE AWNING TYPE WINDows 


THE NAME OF BETTER LIGHTING 
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For Your Summer Painting 





TOCONAMEL 


This is a wall and ceiling enamel, which 
will withstand hard wear and frequent 
cleaning. It produces a smooth, hard fin- 
ish like tile, which is easy to keep clean 
and sanitary. Toconamel is especially de- 
sirable to use in bath rooms, kitchens, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, hallways and play 


FLOORKOTE 


For concrete and cement floors we recom- 
mend the use of Floorkote, which is made 
especially for this purpose. It penetrates 
deep into the floor and prevents dusting 
at the same time forming a tough, smooth 
finish on the surface. Floorkote resists 
abrasion from walking and running over it 
and can be washed frequently without in- 


rooms. 
twelve attractive shades. 


eye. 








Toconamel is made in white and 





jury. 
colors. 


TOCOTONE 


This is a paint for walls and ceilings which leaves a 
soft, velvety finish that is restful and pleasing to the 


You will find it very desirable for schoolrooms 
and offices, because it diffuses the light rather than 
reflecting it direct, as in the case of gloss finishes. 
Tocotone is made in white and sixteen artistic shades, 
including creams, tans, grays, greens and blues. 


We sell direct to public and private schools. Write for prices and complete information on anything you need 
in the line of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels and Roof Cements, as we make a very complete line of such products. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


1228-1270 W. 70th St., 


It is made in white and four suitable 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 





Cleveland, Ohio. 















RATING RURAL SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
rhe kind of school board members in a rural 
community will not completely solve all rural 


school handicaps. Notwithstanding the out- 
standing needs, there is little doubt that rural 
people might do much for their schools if they 
recognized the value of expert advice in conduct- 
ing the schools and if they more carefully se- 
lected school board members who would per- 
form their duties more nearly in harmony with 
accepted business principles and according to 
the principles of school administration which 
have proved successful. 

The money loss due to lack of the use of ex- 
pert advice in conducting rural schools is no 
doubt very great. It probably mounts into mil- 
lions of dollars. Much of this loss could be re- 
duced if these schools would profit by the ex- 
perience of successful business enterprises. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. Edgar Menden- 
hall, of the Kansas Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, 
Kan., has prepared a set of standards for rating 
rural school board members for the benefit of 
rural communities. By using these standards a 
community may estimate the degree of efficiency 
of each member of the school board. A school 
board member may also rate himself and in- 
crease his worth to his community if he so de- 
sires. The list of requirements for rating a 
school board member is as follows: 

I. Personal Equipment 
ei Has he at least a common-school educa- 
2. Does he own his home? 


3. Is he a patron of the school? 
4. Does he read a standard farm paper and 


at — one magazine or periodical of recognized 
wor f 


5. Is he reasonably successful in conducting 
his own business? 

6. Is he easy to get along with—not of fault- 
finding disposition. 

Efficiency As a School Official 

1. Does he regularly attend board meetings 
called by the county superintendent? 

2. At school meetings does he take part in 
discussions and ask questions showing a desire 
for better schools ? 

3. At local school meetings does he show 
himself as being favorable to spending money 
for well-trained and efficient teachers and for 
good school equipment? 

4. Asa school official has he voted within the 
last year for some school improvement such as 
sanitary toilets, painting the buildings, improve- 
ments in lighting and heating, slate blackboards, 
single adjustable seats, library books and 
supplementary readers, improvement of the 
grounds, etc.? 

5. Has he visited the school while in session 
at least three times during the past year? 

6. Has he heartily co-operated with the 
teacher and tried to help her solve her difficul- 
ties ? 

7. Has he expressed himself as being favor- 
able to retaining a successful and satisfactory 
teacher and willing to vote for a salary neces- 
sary to insure her retention? 

8. In voting for teachers, does he seem pri- 
marily to be influenced by her professional fit- 
ness expressed to him by the county superinten- 
dent or by some other equally competent au- 
thority, rather than by kinship or local or po- 
litical influence? 

9. In voting for a teacher, does he seem to 
value maturity, character and extent of train- 
ing, character and length of teaching experi- 
ence? 

10. Has he expressed himself as being favor- 
able to the teacher living in and becoming a 
part of the community ? 

11. Does he make due effort in providing for 
her a suitable boarding and rooming place? 

12. Has he expressed himself as believing 
that rural school boys and girls should have as 
good school buildings and equipment, as well- 
prepared and efficient teachers, as efficient su- 
pervision of instruction as have city boys and 
girls, and has he given support to any movement 
tending to bring about this equality? 





14. Has he consulted the county superinten- 
dent before voting for school supplies and hiring 
teachers, and has he followed the superinten- 
dent’s advice on these matters? 

15. Has he expressed himself as willing to 
pay as high a salary for the teacher in his 
school district as is paid teachers in cities, pro- 
vided the tax limit permits this? 

16. Has he insisted that the teacher of his 
school be so far as possible as well prepared 
professionally as are the teachers of cities? 

17. Has he shown himself to be posted upon 
schools of other places, and has he tried to 
make his school equal to or better than the 
average school? 

18. Has he used his influence to get the 
teacher of his school to grow professionally by 
her attendance at teachers’ meetings, doing pro- 
fessional reading, attendance at teachers’ col- 
leges? 

19. Has he voted to allow the teacher of his 
school from $15 to $50 to spend at her discre- 
tion, for supplies or supplementary books? 

20. Has he expressed himself as being more 
concerned for better schools than for the reduc- 
tion of taxes? 

21. Has he expressed himself as seeming to 
recognize that ignorance is more costly than 
education ? 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—New York, N. Y. Secretary Joseph Miller, 
Jr., of the board of education has rendered his 
annual report for the year 1924-1925, revealing 
a substantial improvement in the operation of 
the board’s office building. The reconstruction of 
the building, and new office equipment and ar- 
rangements have placed the administrative pro- 
cedure on a plane with that which exists in the 
business world. 

In his report, Mr. Miller brought out that the 
office acknowledges all letters addressed to the 
board of education seeking information as to 
requirements for licenses, advice as to appoint- 
ments, etc., and advises as to what bureau the 
letter has been referred. There are practically 
no complaints to unanswered letters. The min- 
utes of the board are regularly and promptly 
prepared so that the board members and officials 
may be apprised of the action of the board im- 
mediately after it is taken. The introduction 
of a mimeographed calendar has greatly facili- 
tated the work of the board because a full sum- 
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tions from this office. 


over twenty years ago. 


his claims. 





This building is located near 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is but one 
of many buildings we have 
equipped for the same architects. 
The service rendered on this 
work has been a large factor in 
our receiving repeat specifica- 


When the windows in this build- 
ing are operated the incoming 
outside air is deflected upward 
providing an ideal type of ven- 
tilation. The impetus now being 
given this type of ventilation 
further emphasizes a theory we 
have advocated since the Wil- 
liams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment was first manufactured 


This equipment is installed only 
by our mechanics, assuring our 
clients of efficient work and also 
placing the responsibility upon 
the manufacturer to make good 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
East 37th St. at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 


The 
‘Williams’? Reversible Window Fixtures 























The Williams 
Plank Frame — 
Reversible | 
Window | 
Equipment 
Provides: 





ROCKY RIVER HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKY RIVER, OHIO. 
Nicklas & Rodrick, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ideal overhead ventilation 

Reversibility for inside cleaning 

Greater light area 

More weathertight construction 

| Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 








mary of each item is given and the members 
do not need to see the original resolution. 

Mr. Miller asks that the board allow funds for 
the printing of the calendar of the committee of 
the whole and the board of education. This 
would eliminate the delays which certain bureau 
heads permit in submitting material for the 
calendar. 

Much labor was saved the past year through 
an arrangement for collecting the necessary 
data for the city record supplement. One thou- 
sand copies of the education department section 
of the supplement were printed, so that all of- 
ficials and principals have copies. Notices of 
teachers’ appointments and transfers are being 
expedited through the use of ‘carbon copies as 
notification sheets to those concerned. 

The filing system of the office has been placed 
on a business basis. Important records of the 
board are to be centralized in one place, under 
the direction of the secretary. Old records are 
to be filed in a section of the basement. 

Each commissioner now has a well-equipped 
office, and an attendance officer receives all vis- 
itors and arranges for their meetings with the 
persons they desire to see. 

An inventory of supplies has been made and 
a new method of delivering contracts devised, 
which have saved the board hundreds of dollars. 

A personal record is kept of the employees of 
the board in order to determine who should be 
promoted. A clerk will be employed to organize 
the records and bring them up to date. 

In closing the report, Mr. Miller pays tribute 
to his co-workers for their assistance in putting 
the work of the board on a business-like basis. 

—Chicago, Ill. Business Manager John 
Byrnes of the board of education has recom- 
mended the purchase of the Majestic Theater 
Building at 18-22 W. Monroe St., in the loop, as 
home for the board. The price is estimated at 
$2,500,000. The property is owned by the board 
but it is under a 99-year lease with 74 years to 
run. It is estimated the floor space of the 21- 
story building is sufficient to house the admin- 
istration, educational and law departments of 
the board now located in three buildings, with 
a rental cost of $220,000 a year. 

—Newark, N. J. The school board contem- 
plates taking over the control of the finances of 
high school athletic events, from which revenue 
is derived. At present, high school sports are 


under the supervision of the high school athletic 
association which handles the financial end of 
all events, including football and baseball games. 

Omaha, Neb. The committee on teachers 
has offered to support the administrative staff 
in any program looking toward the elimination 
of high school clubs, societies and other organi- 
zations of a similar nature. A rule is proposed 
giving the superintendent and principals full 
authority to act in the matter. 

The appeal of O. P. Flower from the action 
of the board of education of Dubuque, Ia., in 
removing him from the superintendency will 
mean a hearing before the county superintend- 
ent, Joseph Flynn, which will be in the form 
of a court hearing. The procedure is provided 
for in the Iowa laws, which explain the manner 
in which such an appeal is made. 

The board of education cf Muskegon, Mich., 
has placed an order for fourteen carloads of 
coal, at the price of $6.50 and $6.65 a ton, in 
bins at the school buildings. About two car- 
loads will be delivered to the grade buildings 
and four carloads to the high school. 

Kenosha, Wis. Under the auspices of the 
local civic council, the city council has called 
a special election to vote on the reduction of 
the size of the school board, from eighteen as 
at present, to seven members. The state laws 
provide for a board of seven members, and it 
is only necessary to obtain a majority of votes 
of the citizens in a referendum to make a change 
from any other form. 

Davenport, Ia. For the first time in the 
city’s history, a suit on a promissory note has 
been so decided that the school board is awarded 
the interest. The case was decided recently 
when the court granted judgment for $100 to 
Klindt & Raphael, real estate operators, against 
Walter Wolf, bill poster, and the interest of $8 
was forfeited to the school board. 

—The Montgomery County, Ia., district court 
has rendered a decision to the effect that chil- 
dren of the Iowa Lutheran Children’s Home are 
entitled to attend the Stanton school, and that 
the home is not liable for any tuition except for 
those who are non-residents of the state. 

The decision settles a controversy which origi- 
nated five years ago when the Stanton school 
district demanded tuition from each child of the 
home attending school in Stanton. The home 
refused to pay the tuition and the children were 





denied admission to the school. The home ap 
pealed to the state superintendent. A _ hearing 
was held at Red Oak and the superintendent 
decided in favor of the home. The children re 
turned to school and in September, 1924, the 
Stanton district presented the home with a bil 
of $224 for tuition fees. The home still refuse 
to pay and the children were again refused aé- 
mittance. Attorneys for the home brought a 
actigén in the district court, asking for a re 
straining order against the district, which was 
granted. 

-A suit in which the consolidated school dis 
trict of Glidden, Ia., seeks to remove the super 
intendent, R. A. Griffin, has been filed in th 
district court. Supt. Griffin was employed hj 
the old board of education, and now the nev} 
board claims that his contract with the schook f 
is illegal. 

—The school board of Chicago has given it§ 
support to a bill in the state legislature, which § 
would permit the board to obtain by referendum 
an increase of 75 cents in the tax rate for build } 
ing purposes. The increase would bring the 
rate up to $1.75 and would increase the present 
funds available for building from $18,000,000 
to $30,000,000. 


—Springfield, O. Supt. F. E. Sheldon has 
submitted .a plan to the board for taking a col 
tinuous school census. The census will be take | 
by the teachers in place of paid enumerator 
Teachers will collect the data weekly for th 
census department and the permanent recofd 
will be revised with each change of address @ } 
new enrollment. A canvass will be made of the j 
city for under age school children as a meals 
of estimating the future school population. 

—Washington, D. C. Appointment of a diret 
tor of school attendance and work permits, # 
provided for in the new compulsory educatio 
law, has been made by the school board. ; 

One of the first duties of the director will # § 
the formulation of a system for taking the 
school census, as provided for in the law. 
record will be kept of all children in the dis 
trict between the ages of 3 and 18 years. 
record of enumeration must contain the 
name, address, race, sex, and date and place of H 
birth. 

The new department will have five censt 
takers and a number of clerks. The censu® 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Nearly 5000 American Schools 






Leakage Without 
Strip Based on A. 
S. H. & V.E. Test 
Pittsburgh Lab. 


B 
Actual Leakage 
Past Chamberlin 


Strip re 


fz7Ea 


Per Cent of Possi- 
ble Leakage Pre- 
vented under ac- 
tual working con- 
ditions by 
CHAMBERLIN 
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How Chamberlin 
Tests are Made 


Chamberlin installation tests are 
made by placing an air collection 
chamber over the entire inside of a 
window. Opposite doors and win- 
dows are opened to aggravate cir- 
culation. The in-leakage past the 
strip is measured with an anemo- 
meter. Windows are not specially 
prepared for test and are always on 
the windward side of a building. 











In-leakage always includes leakages 
through the frame and pulley holes. 


Send for Chamberlin 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


80 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States. 


oan eee 


“32 Year Book” 


It contains convincing evidence of Chamberlin performance on public 
buildings and homes over a long term of years. 
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Horace Mann School 
New York City 


Equipped in 1903 with Cham- 
7 berlin Metal Weather Strips. 








Weather Strip Value 


Tests made April 11, 1925, of 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
installed twenty-two years ago on 
the Horace Mann School, again 
reveal the lifetime efficiency of 
Chamberlin design and installa- 
tion. 


Actual leakage through windows 
with 20.67 lineal feet of crack, 
was only 1.87 cubic feet per min- 
ute. 93.38% of possible in-leakage 
of air was effectually prevented 
by the Chamberlin strip. 


Chamberlin equipment, old and 
new, is functioning on the win- 
dows and doors of nearly 5,000 
schools and colleges throughout 
the United States. 


In added protection to the health 
of millions of pupils, 
in freedom from dust, 
draughts and germ- 


laden air, in lower 








fuel bills, the investment in 
Chamberlin weather protection 
has more than justified its cost. 


Huge sums of money have been 
saved to tax-payers by the trou- 
ble-free maintenance of Chamber- 
lin. In many cases, the use of 
heating plants of smaller capacity 
has been possible, due to the re- 
duction of heat loss by Chamber- 
lin weather strip. 


Chamberlin has always regarded 
installation as a factor equally 
important as design. Because 
only Chamberlin experts perfectly 
trained to their work are allowed 
to fit and install Chamberlin 
Weather Strips, we are able to 

1 guarantee every in- 
stallation for the 
life of the build- 


ing. 





Members of school boards and architects are invited to make free use 
of our nation-wide service organization 


Fully illustrated. 


Name. 


Address . 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Time Test Gives True Measure of 


p--ar a O -  - 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
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‘Why Chamberlin Protection Is Used by 


| 
| 
Please send free copy of your “32 Year Book.” | 
| 
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DeVilbiss 





Spray painting System 


For more than 35 years the name 


DeVILBISS has 


stood for practical, honest and dependable 


products 


A LONG performance record of making 
good in every field of painting, empha. 
sizes ADAPTABILITY as one of th 
outstanding features of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System. 


This adaptability applied individually tp 
the school field means that you can Spray. 
paint substantially all surfaces of the schog| 
building requiring a decorative or protective 
coating. Whether it is the lockers, the class. 
rooms, the halls or the boiler room; whether 
it is a large or small surface of concrete 
plaster, wood, brick or metal, this painting 
can be done to great advantage and with 
equally great economy. 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting aver. 
ages 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing 
The sprayed coating thoroughly and wi. 
formly covers the surface to be coated, anj 
has greater hiding power than the brushej 
coat. The same paint now used can be spray. 
applied, frequently using a less amount 
There is no dripping nor spattering whe 
spray-painting. The DeVilbiss spray gun iy 
easy and non-tiring to operate and does you 
painting at the lowest practicable air pressure, 


A line from you will promptly bring fur. 
ther interesting details about this modem, 
low cost DeVilbiss way of painting. Aé. 
dress— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 








(Concluded from Page 100) 
taking force will be augmented during the sum- 
mer by thirteen attendance officers, who will 
be employed on a twelve-month basis. 

—Lincoln, Neb. The board of education has 
adopted a rule governing beet-field work among 
children of school age. The board stands for 
the enforcement of the law so far as it concerns 
children attending during the time they reside 
in the district. 

—Des Moines, Ia. Another suit hinging on 
the responsibility of surety concerns for public 
funds covered by their depository bonds, has 
been begun by the board of education. Legal 
steps have been taken to resist claims of the 
surety companies to preference in the liquida- 
tion of the Commercial Savings Bank, which 
held school funds when it suspended business 
this year. 

—Cape Girardeau, Mo. The school board re- 
cently became deadlocked over the question of 
permitting dancing at social functions of the 
schools. A vote on the matter resulted in a 
three to three tie, which could not be broken. 
Those opposing an official edict appear to have 
the upper hand for, until the board acts, the 
superintendent will act according to his own 
judgment. 

—Kenosha, Wis. Approximately 400 em- 
ployees of the schools, including members of the 
teaching staff, principals, janitors and clerks, 
will come under a plan of group insurance, 
which is to become effective January 1, 1926. 
The board was committed to the idea following 
a report of its special commitiee which studied 
the matter and reported favorably. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Eugene Fifer, a 
member of the local parent-teacher association, 
recently made the charge that the school board 
is “ruled by politics and that teachers do not 
dare express themselves.” A vigorous protest 
was made against the failure of Supt. E. U. 
Graff to recommend a certain teacher for a 
principalship. 

—wWilliamson, W. Va. Two men were killed 
and three others wounded seriously in a gun 
fight which took place at Kermit, near here, 
where a school election was held. The dead are 
Sherman Parsley, a merchant, and Buck Kirk, 
president of the district school board. It is be- 
lieved the shooting was preceded by a quarrel 
over the qualifications of those voting in the 
election. 


At Holland, Mo., six persons have been held 
under bond for their appearance in court in 
connection with a sensational fiag episode. A 
telephone operator, three high school students, 
the superintendent of schools, and the president 
of the board of education are charged with 
showing disrespect to the American flag. The 
trouble arose when a flag, alleged to have been 
stolen from a school building, was presented to 
the school by a group of citizens. The school 
authorities were arrested on charges of disre- 
spect, because they refused to allow the flag to 
hang in the schoolroom. 

J. M. TeWinkel, former superintendent of 
schools at Storden, Minn., has dropped his suit 
against the school board for $10,000 damages, 
in which he alleged the members had ejected 
him from the school building by force. The 
case was amicably settled with the decision to 
pay Mr. TeWinkel in full for his services, and 
also a small payment to cover his expenses in 
connection with his dismissal. 

—The school board of Wapello, Ia., has inti- 
mated that it may prohibit athletics next year. 
Several students have been injured during the 
past year and as a result some of the members 
believe the program too strenuous. 

—Oakland, Calif. The school board has elimi- 
nated the courtesy title of vice-principal in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. The change 
makes the instructor next in rank “teacher in 
charge” and involves no change in salaries. 

—The school board of Pekin, IIl., has decided 
to take drastic action to eliminate vandalism 
and mutilation of school property. Flowers 
have been pulled up and stolen from several 
school grounds, and in some cases, property of 
value has been carried away. 

The board has posted notices forbidding the 
use of the school grounds or buildings after 
7:30 P. M. each day, except through proper 
permission to use them. The grounds will be 
under police protection after 7:30 each day and 
violations of the rules will result in arrest and 
prosecution. 

—The court has sustained a demurrer in the 
case of David Haught against the school board 
of Ord, Neb., and the superintendent, because 
the latter had expelled Haught’s son who had 
skipped school. Haught sued to have his son 
reinstated, claiming there were but two offenses 
warranting expulsion. The court suggested that 





the boy be permitted to attend school next fall 
the number of weeks missed, and then be graé- 
uated. 

—The school board of Detroit, Mich., has pro 
moted John F. Thomas and Edwin L. Miller to 
the position of assistant superintendents, each 
to receive a salary of $6,600. In addition to 
their former duties, these officials will undertake 
additional work of a broader nature. 

Bucyrus, O. Supt. J. L. Ward has asked 
that the board employ no married woma 
teachers next year. The discussion produced 
very determined feeling on both sides of the 
question, and the matter was laid over for fina 
action at a later date. 

John W. Willard of Masontown, Pa., has 
completed his 49th year as a teacher. Mr. Wil 
lard is 70 years of age and retired from teach 
ing at the close of the school term. 

Chico, Calif. The board of education has 
made an open attack on the teacher tenure lav 
of the state by ordering the dismissal of every 
teacher and principal in the school system. The 
action was taken to insure the employment d 
teachers of the board’s own selection, and t 
prevent teachers not of its selection from I 
taining positions through the teacher tenure 
law. The decision affects 65 elementary teach 
ers, 45 high school teachers, and two principals 

—Irvington, Ia. A recent ruling of th 
school board of Irvington Township, Kossuth 
County, providing that no married teacher may 
be employed, has been revoked. Three married 
teachers, two women and one man, have beet 
employed. 

—Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has 
placed teachers on an efficiency basis, to be rated 
on their ability rather than on their education 
The salary limit has been raised to $155, begit 
ning with the next school year. A number ¢ 
teachers have been given increases of $10 
the basis of the work performed in the clas 
room, 

—Monmouth, Ill. The school board has 
passed an order requiring that every membe? 
of a high school fraternity must sign a pledge 
renouncing their affiliation with the society, 
suffer the penalty of expulsion. The action 
came as a result of the “stacking” of lockers ® 
which three high school boys were discovered 
have taken part. 
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amount, ‘‘Public Service”’ Towels No-Waste Toilet Paper 
6 wher ee The tissue that is soft, strong 
Y gun is Regular and Junior sizes. 150- end ehecrbent. 000-dhest 
2€S your towel packages; 25 packages packages. 125 packages to 
oressure, to carton. Sheet metal cab- fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
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— TWO-FOLD trust—first, to protect the health of washroom users; 
i and second, to spend money wisely for washroom maintenance. 

+ P\ You will fulfill it completely by standardizing on ‘‘National’’ Paper 
te Products. 
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amy ‘‘No-Waste”’ Toilet Tissue is typical of the protective cleanliness of 

oe f all ‘‘National’’ Paper Products. It is made from fresh, clean spruce 
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for final 30°) saving in maintenance over other methods. 
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ar. Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. (World’s largest manufacturers of import- 
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Four danger spots in your school 


| ype parts of a school building require 
more than their share of attention. 
These four are the floors, roof, painted sur- 
faces and exterior walls. On these trouble 
spots you can cut your present maintenance 
costs to a surprisingly low level. Hundreds 
of schools all over the country have done so 
by following the suggestions below. 


Concrete floors — Under friction and 
wear tiny particles of a cement floor break 
off and float into the air as silicate dust. 
This dust is hard on lungs, clothes and 
equipment. Even more troublesome than 
the dust are the holes, hollows and worn 
patches that follow in its wake. Before long 
you have floor repairs to make. 

Yet it is a simple matter to have concrete 
floors that are hard—that will not dust or 
wear. Just treat your concrete floor with 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. 
Lapidolith can be flushed on either a new 
or old floor like water. It penetrates the 
concrete, fills and binds the loose pores to- 
gether, hydrates the free lime, and changes 
the coarse-grained structure to a fine, even, 
dense wearing surface of crystalline forma- 
tion. This surface remains dustproof, wear 
proof, and waterproof for years. 

Wood floors —You can keep your wood 
floors in good condition by an application 
of Lignophol, a preservative floor dressing 


that penetrates the wood, restoring its nat- 
ural oil and gums. It is worth many appli- 
cations of ordinary floor oil. A floor treated 
with Lignophol is not sticky nor inflam- 
mable. It is dustless, smooth, hard and 
sanitary; easy to wash or to sweep. And it 
stays that way for many years. 
Leaky roofs—One tiny leak in the roof can 
cause a lot of damage. An application of 
Stormtight will stop any one leak or make 
an entire roof absolutely waterproof. 
Stormtight is a thick, adhesive rubber- 
like compound that can be applied by any- 
one, over any roofing material. If the leak 
is small, semi-liquid Stormtight is applied 
with a brush. If it is large, the plastic form 
of the material is used, applied with 
trowel. If you have an old roof about due 
for renewal, save the cost of re-roofing and 
cover the surface with Stormtight. 
Painted surfaces— For school interiors 
you want a paint that is durable, washable 
and stays white. Cemcoat is a gloss, egg- 
shell or flat enamel paint that stays white 
long after all other paints turn yellow. 


Finger prints, ink stains and pencil marks 
can be washed off its surface as from tile, 
and after repeated washings the paint still 
looks like new. 

Cemcoat is not affected by the free lime 
in plaster or cement. It adheres to those 
surfaces or to a brick wall just as easily as 
to wood. And because of its body, Cemcoat 
usually requires one less coat than other 
paints. If you want bright, cheery, long- 
lasting interiors at a low cost, try this paint. 
Made in white and colors, for exteriors as 
well as interiors. 


Exterior walls —If you have trouble 
maintaining the natural beauty of your ex- 
terior walls; if water seeps through in a 
driving rainstorm, you will welcome 
Hydrocide Colorless, the ideal wate rproofer. 
Hydrocide Colorless penetrates thesurface 
of the brick; it contains no paraffine; does 
not run in hot weather; does not collect 
dust; and it can be painted. Best of all, the 
presence of Hydrocide Colorless on a wall 
can not be detected. If you would have 
warm dry interiors use this material. 


Send for literature giving further details on any of the above products 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 




















total cost of $6,900,000; 
cations have been completed for seven additional 
elementary schools having a total capacity 
7,000, at an estimated cost of $3,500,000; 
that the board expects to complete by Decem-  P. R. Stevenson. 
ber 31st, plans for one combined junior-senior 
high school, four additional elementary schools, 
schools and two senior high 
schools, having a seating capacity of 20,500 
an estimated cost of $11,500,000. 
that the buildings 


five junior high 


that plans and specifi- 


schodls. 


school building program for the next ten yearn | 
Additional classrooms and buildings are neede 
of to meet a large growth in school population 
also, The survey will be under the direction of M 


Jersey City, N. J., has adopted a schod 
construction program, to be carried out at 
estimated cost of about five million dollars. 
at plan provides for an elementary school to re 
It is expected place two old schools and three junior high 
awarded this year, and those 


The board of education of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has undertaken an extensive 
building program, including a high school, two 
grade schools and an addition to an existing 


school. Of these buildings, two have been com- 
pleted at a total cost of $150,000; one has been 
begun, and the cornerstone laid for the high 
school. The latter will have accommodations 
for 800 pupils and will cost $550,000. 

-Mr. Edgar Martin, supervisory architect of 
the Chicago board of education, speaking re- 
cently before the Illinois Society of Architects, 
gave figures showing the magnitude of the 
schoolhousing program facing the Chicago 
school authorities. 

Mr. Martin stated that there is a deficit of 
87,000 seats in the public school system, and 
that the number of children of school age is in- 
creasing at the rate of 17,500 each year; that 
on January 1, 1925, there were buildings under 
construction of sufficient seating capacity to 
take care of 10,000 children; that the program 
for the year 1925 contemplates a further in- 
crease of 39,275 seats, making a total of new 
sittings to be completed or contracted for 
prior to January 1, 1927, 49,275. This will leave 
a deficit in 1927 of approximately 60,000 seats. 

Mr. Martin quoted figures as to the cost per 
cubic foot of buildings now under contract, 
which gave some astonishing results. It was 
shown that the cost of fireproof schools now 
being constructed is much less per cubic foot 
than what most architects are led to assume. 

Commenting on the progress of the present 
school building work, Mr. Martin stated that 
since January 1, 1925, contracts have been let 
for ten elementary schools, two additions to ele 
mentary schools, and one high school building, 
with a seating capacity for 10,975 children, at a 


planned, will provide for a total seating capacity East Hartford, Conn., has let the contrat 
of 39,275 seats, at an estimated cost of $21,- for a twelve-room elementary school, at a cost 


800,000. 

The operation of the standardization plan has 
made it possible to handle the work at a very 
material saving of drafting-room expense over 
previous records. The cost per cubic foot of the 
schools now being designed is approximately 36 
cents per cubic foot, and the cost per pupil 
varies from $320 to $540 per seat, while the cost 
of additions to existing schools is only $150 per 
pupil. 

-Seven times during the past two years a 
school site proposition has been voted down at 
special elections at Canastota, N. Y. In March, 
1924, a proposition appropriating $165,000 for 
a high school building was carried by a narrow 
margin. At the last election, held on May 9th, 
the site proposition was again lost by 67 votes. 

—The junior-senior high school at Solvay, N. 
Y., was completed on July first, at a cost of 
$525,000. The plans for the building were pre- 

pared by Architect M. L. King, of Syracuse, N. 
y. under the direct supervision of Supt. Arthur 
M. Croop. The building contains a cafeteria, 
shops, a gymnasium and an auditorium seating 
900 persons. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The building committee 
of the school directors has presented a special 
report, in which it recommends the adoption of 
a standard plan for elementary schools. It is 
recommended that the assistant architect pre- 
pare a standard plan of building, the plan to be 
so designed that the building shall be capable of 
erection in units. It is asked that the board 
adopt the policy of erecting elementary schools 
according to a standard plan, based upon unit 
construction. 

The board of education of Lima, O., has 
asked the Bureau of Educational Research to 
make a building survey in order to determine a 


of $135,000. An annex, consisting of four rooms 
a principal’s office, restroom, and school nurse’ 
room, has been completed for one of the grate 
schools at a cost of $50,000. 

Hempstead, N. Y. By an overwhelming 
majority, the taxpayers have authorized the i+ 
suance of bonds for $300,000 for the acquisition 
of sites and the construction of two elementary 
schools. 

At a special meeting, the citizens of Brew 
ster, N. Y., approved a bond isssue of $250,000 
for the rebuilding of a school destroyed by fire. 

The new high school at Fort Edward, N. Y, 
was dedicated at commencement time in June 
The building is located on a site of six acres ant 
was erected at a cost of $240,000. 

A new school building costing $200,000 wil 
be built in Spencerport as a result of a favor 
able vote of the taxpayers. 

Winsted, Conn., has voted $270,000 for two 
grade school buildings. 

Hempstead, N. Y. The citizens have voted 
a bond issue to erect two primary school 
Ernest Sibley is the architect. 

—An addition of twenty rooms is being built 
to the high school at Mechanicsburg, N. Y. 


-Miami, Fla. 


plans have been made for additions to ten grat 
mar schools. 

—Hornell, N. Y. The board of education has 
begun work on the restoration of the Irving 
grammar school, which was damaged by fire in 
March last. A new heating plant will be it 
stalled and four classrooms added to bd 
building. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Everett High School, Everett, Mass. 





land. 


The new Everett high school, at Everett, rep- 
resents the very latest thought in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses, and without question is 
one of the finest school buildings in New Eng- 
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High Schools that “represent the very latest thought in 
construction” almost without exception have Duriron acid- 
proof drain lines from their laboratories. 
Therefore, you would expect the Everett High School to be 
Duriron equipped. 


Duriron is produced only 


mm DURIRON Company 


DAYTON - OHIO 
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New Lexington, O. The contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a high school to cost 
about $200,000. John Q. Adams, of Columbus, 
O., is the architect. 

Ferry, N. Y. A $250,000 annex has been oc- 
cupied, providing for the housing under one roof 
of an entire school piant from kindergarten 
through the high school. 

Las Cruces, N. Mex. A new high school is 
nearing completion. With the opening of the 
schools in September, the grade and high schools 
will be in separate buildings as well as under 
separate supervision. 

CleElum, Wash. The citizens have re- 
cently voted in favor of building a new school- 
house. The building will complete a unit struc- 
ture begun two years ago, which will give Cle 
Elum a modern school plant at a cost of 
$110,000. 

The citizens of Taylor, Pa., at an election 
in June, voted on a bond issue for a new high 
school. 

Taylor, Pa. On June 2nd, the voters ap- 
proved a bond issue of $300,000 for a new high 
school. In order to advertise the bond issue 
proposition and to bring it before the school 
patrons, a special pamphlet was issued showing 
the need of a new high school, and giving some 
facts about the loan and about the school tax 
millage. It was pointed out that the school dis- 
trict ranks low in providing adequate school 
facilities and there was a demand for adequate 
housing without the present handicaps. 

Build schools and shorten the time of in- 
struction, has become the slogan of the new 
president of the Chicago board of education, Mr. 
Edward B. Ellicott. The schools have become 
so crowded that many of them have been forced 
to lengthen the normal school day from five to 
six hours, many others have been forced to re- 
sort to double days of two shifts each, and still 
others have had to adopt rotary systems or 
other expedients approaching the platoon type 
of organization. 


(Continu 


Mr. Ellicott believes that the custom of carry- 
ing an investment of several hundred thousand 
dollars for site and construction work of a 
school over a period of a year without returns is 
costing the board heavily. A move will be made 
in the near future to force contractors to de- 
vote closer attention to construction work in 


order that the time of such investments may be 
materially reduced. In other words, time will 
be one of the elements that will be taken into 
consideration in the comparison of bids for the 
awarding of contracts. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has se- 
lected four firms of architects to supervise the 
greater part of its building program for 1925- 
1926, involving the erection of seventeen school 
units within a total appropriation of $5,002,776. 

Buildings to be erected include eight elemen- 
tary schools, four additions to elementary 
schools, and intermediate schools, and three ad- 
ditions to high schools. 

Neenah, Wis. The city council has adopted 
a recommendation calling for a bond issue of 
$500,000 for the erection of a high school build- 
ing. A tax will be levied to take care of the 
bond issue. 

Sioux City, Ia. 
about $92,000 left in the school funds this year, 
the school board has proceeded with the work of 
completing the Woodrow Wilson school. The 
estimated balance in the school fund includes 
about $23,000 of taxes voted for schoolhouse 
construction. 

Boston, Mass. Appropriations amounting 
to $2,909,579 have been made by the Boston 
school committee to meet administration ex- 
penses for additional cost of accommodations 
authorized and for additional accommodations. 


The additional accommodations include $390,- 
000 for a nine-room addition to the South Bos- 
ton high school; $184,000 for an eight-room 
building in the Everett district; $207,000 for an 
eight-room classroom unit in the Shurtleff dis- 
trict, South Boston; $100,000 toward a 36-class- 
room high school in Hyde Park; $29,000 for a 
twelve-classroom annex to the Lewis interme- 
diate school, Roxbury; $242,000 for an eight- 
classroom unit of a 24-classroom intermediate 
school in the Minot district, and $142,000 for an 
addition to the Boston trade school. 

The state legislature of Illinois has appro- 
priated $275,000 for restoration work among 
the schools of southern Illinois which were dam- 
aged by the recent tornado. It is believed that 
this amount, together with the insurance col- 
lected by the stricken school districts, will be 
ample to restore all the schools in the area to 
serviceable condition. 


With the prospect of having. 


Evansville, Ind. In order to equalize the 
educational opportunities of the school children 
of the city, the school board has taken steps to- 
ward the adoption of a five-year building pro- 
gram. The program will involve an expenditure 
of a million and a half dollars and will require 
an approximate five-cent increase in the tax 
levy. 

The plan which has been worked out in de- 
tail, represents more than six months of inten- 
sive study, and is based on lengthy reports made 
by principals and a survey of each school build- 
ing and its grounds. Among the more important 
projects are the concentration of colored schools 
in one unit, wholesale additions to playgrounds 
and several school additions. 

The largest undertaking for the fourth year, 
and the most important in the program, will be 
the erection of a combined high and elementary 
school, with a gymnasium and auditorium. The 
fifth year will see an auditorium-gymnasium 
erected at two schools, the laying out of an ad- 
ditional playground, and the installation of new 
heating plants. 

The school board of Mexico, Mo., has 
adopted a recommendation providing for a bond 
issue of $300,000 for the erection of a high 
school. The action followed the adoption of a 
survey report Presented by Dean M. G. Neale 
of the University of Missouri. 

The new high school now in process of erec- 
tion at Kenosha, Wis., is ready for the installa- 
tion of equipment. It is estimated that the 
building will be completed at an expense of not 
to exceed six-tenths of one per cent of the origi- 
nal contract estimates. The total value of all 
contracts awarded thus far for work already 
completed, or in process of completion, is $1,- 
029,996. 

Marshalltown. Ia. The school board has 
called a special election to vote on the issuance 
of $400,000 in bonds for a new high school. 

The school board of Decatur, Ill, has se- 
lected names for three schools, all of them being 
selected from the list of deceased presidents. 
The three names are George Washington, James 
Garfield, and U. S. Grant. 

Cliffside Park, N. J. A landslide in favor 
of more school buildings was effected when six 
resolutions, embodying the erection of a twelve- 
room school, and a twenty-room addition to the 
high school were carried with a majority vote. 
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MPERIAL DESKS provide a logical choice in the selection 
of desk equipment for the modern school. 
good quality and low price, combined with their exclusive con- 
struction features, faultless design and beautiful finish, are 
factors which commend them most favorably to the discrimi- 


Imperial Desks are made in a wide variety of designs and 
finishes to meet every school requirement and every equip- 
ment appropriation. 





IMPERIAL DESKS— 


A LOGICAL AND ECONOMICAL CHOICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Their consistent 


When ordering 
school, office or 
classroom 
desks, chairs or 


consistent good quality, 


Deale rs 


EVANSVILLE, 





tables, be sure to specify, “Imperial” 
for the Imperial trade mark. 
in materials, 
ish, and a guarantee of years of satisfactory service. 

Imperial Desks are sold by lead- 

ing School Supply 
throughout the 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


exclusively and look 
It is a positive assurance of 
construction and fin- 
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The increased facilities require a total appro- 
priation of $541,000. 

—Far Rockaway, N. Y. Approximately $1,- 
682,377 have been spent by the city for new 
schools and additional facilities since 1918, ac- 
cording to a report of the school board. The 
report shows that more than 200 schools are 
included in the construction work which has 
been carried out under the present city admin- 
istration. Of the 200 schools, a total of 143 
have been completed, providing for a seating 
capacity of 167,629, while 61 other buildings are 
being erected. Of the total number erected 
since 1918, forty are in the Borough of Queens. 
The most expensive school project undertaken 
by the board was the erection of the school at 
Arverne, with a seating capacity of 1,943 and 
a building cost of $957,882. 


THE EAST HARTFORD GRADING PLAN 

A school grading plan, devised by Mr. Bernard 
Ross, principal of the high school, has been 
adopted for use in the schools of East Hartford, 
Conn. The plan is intended to define more com- 
pletely the various grades, and to make the 
work of grading a more scientific and accurate 
procedure. The following standards are being 
used as a basis for estimating a pupil’s prog- 
ress in education: 

1. Preparation. 2. Application. 3. Knowledge 
of subject. 4. Use of English. 5. Progress. 

1. Preparation refers to the pupil’s skill and 
ability in qualifying for a particular end, or 
purpose. 

2. Application refers to the qualities of at- 
tention and initiative that mark the pupil’s 
ability to contribute to the recitation or group 
product. These qualities are manifested through 
the depth of concentration, the originality, and 
the ingenuity applied in the pursuit of the 
subject. 

3. Knowledge of subject refers to the pu- 
pil’s information concerning the subject, his 
comprehension of it, and his skill in its use. 

4. Use of English refers to the formation of 
speech habits which are grammatically, idiom- 
atically and rhetorically correct, and to the ac- 
quisition of a comprehensive and usable vocabu- 
lary for reading, writing and speaking. 

5. Progress refers to the pupil’s attainment, 
his development, and his proficiency in accom- 
plishing the goals set, and in realizing the ob- 
jectives to be attained. 


In outlining a definition of grades, attention 
is given to a number of subsidiary items which 
enter into the rating. These are as follows: 

Definition of Grades 
Grade of . 

I PREP ARATION 
Methodical, constant 
in supplementing 

Il. APPLICATION 

1. Attention 
Constant and 
centration 

2. Initiative 

a. Designated by a high degree 
nality and ingenuity in 
subject. 

b. Expressed in ability both to stimulate 
and to contribute to the group accom 
plishment. 

Ill KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT 

Superior in grasp, full and comprehensive, ex 

ceeding expectations. 
IV. USE OF ENGLISH— 

1. Extensive in vocabulary, excellent in dic 

tion, correct in speech habits 

2. Rapid in comprehension and interpretation 

as a reader 

V. PROGRESS 

So rapid as to constitute the 

standing member of the group 
Grade of B 
PREPARATION 

Same as for grade of “A,” but somewhat less 

energetic and original in supplementing as 
signments, and in making independent investi 
gations. 

Il. APPLICATION 

1. Attention- 

Same as for grade of 
less marked 

2. Initiative 
Same as for 
less marked 

Ill. KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT— 
Superior in achievement, but less 
mastery than for grade of “A.” 


exceeding 
assignments. 


expectations 


unusual in depth of con 


of origi 
pursuit of 


student an out 


“A,” but slightly 


grade of “A,” but slightly 


‘omplete in 


IV. USE OF ENGLISH 
Same as for grade of “A,” but somewhat less 
marked. 


V. PROGRESS 
Rapid but not so rapid as to constitute the 
student such an outstanding member of the 
group as required for grade of “A.” 
Grade of C 
l. PREPARATION 
Adequate to meet the demands and suggestions 
of the teacher, moderate in the amount of sup 
plementary work on own initiative 
Il. APPLICATION 
1. Attention 
Fairly 
2. Initiative 
Not noteworthy but 
——— 
nd aid 
III KNOW L EDGE OF SUBJECT 
Adequate but moderate in extent; 
meet the teacher's requirements 


satisfactory but not significant 


when 
encouragement 


appreciable 
by reasonable 


sufficient to 


IV. USE OF ENGLISH 
Fair in vocabulary, in speech habits, and i 
diction; indicating the ability to read witha 
reasonable degree of comprehension, 

Vv. PROGRESS 


Steady but quite noticeable 


Grade of D 


I. PREPARATION 


1. Barely sufficient to cover minimum assiga 
ments 

2. Manifested by little or no supplementary 
work 


II AP PLICATION 
1. Attention 
Somewhat 
yet fairly 
2. Initiative 


wavering, at times uncertalp 
moderate and satisfactory. 


Slight r poorly directed, demanding 
much help and encouragement on new 
work 


III KNOWLEDGE OF 
Mastery of a bars 
IV. USE OF ENGLISH 
Barely adequate in vocabulary, 
its, and in diction; 
comprehensively 
V. PROGRESS 
Slow, plodding, barely sufficient to accomplish 
tasks and goals as set 
Grade of F 
I. PREPARATION 
Careless, partial, 
difference. 
Il. APPLICATION 
1. Attention 
Wavering, intermittent, not 
and generally unsatisfactory. 
2. Initiative 
a. Little, none, or misdirected. 
b. Characterized by inability 
ingness to follow directions. 
Ill, KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT— 
Very meager, fragmentary, and inadequate. 
IV. USE OF ENGLISH— 
Very deficient in vocabulary, slovenly in speech 
habits and careless in diction: inferior it 
ability to read understandingly. 
V. PROGRESS 
Inappreciable 


SUBJECT 
minimum for passing. 

in speech hab 

inefficient in power to read 


inefficient, exhibiting ™ 


dependable, 


or unwill- 


The Deuel constitutional amendment seek: 
ing to abolish the elective position of state sv 
perintendent of California schools, has beet 
killed in the legislature. Mark Keppel, super: 
intendent of schools at Los Angeles, delivered 4 
broadside at the amendment, in which he 
issue with Deuel as to the value of the proposed 
measure. He declared it would take away from 
the people the control of the schools and place 
it in the hands of a partisan director, controlled 
by a partisan board and subject to a partisad 
governor. 
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The “Last Word” 


in Science Desks 


From a letter from the head of the Science Department of a 
western school we take this paragraph relating to Kewaunee Labo- 


ratory Furniture: 


' 
e 


at Kewaunee. 


101 Lincoln St., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 











No. 1949 








LABORATORY FURNITURE 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


Branch Offices 


| “The furniture, I believe, is the last word in laboratory furnish- 
ings. It is substantial, serviceable, excellent in appearance, and in 
every way highly satisfactory.” 
What more could one ask? 
i] Because of our line of over five hundred standardized designs, 
’ it is seldom necessary to build special equipment, if you choose 
Kewaunee. You will find that we have already met nearly every 
possible laboratory need with a standard desk, table, bench or sink. 
Write for a copy of the Kewaunee Book and ask for details of 
our Free Engineering Service. Address all inquiries to the factory 





r Co: 


EXPERTS 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


i Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 


Philadelphia Greensboro, N.C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City No. 14223 


COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


and finely finished. 





This design is practical for use as a stu- 
dent’s desk or in a private laboratory. Has 
two larger and eight smaller drawers and 
four cupboards. Very solidly constructed 





Ne. 16000 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE 
This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 
Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 


eeneeeae Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 
me. 


























No. 1006 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need 
admirably. 





No. 14354 


Supply Case 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyleplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard. 





No. 1302 


ELECTRICAL DESK 
Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
is placed at each end of desk. 


No. 8020 








DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH Me, 3516 

Ideal for the conservation of floor space, BULLETIN BOARD 
as it accommodates 12 students. Very with door. For posting spe- 
sturdily built and has an unusually fine cial reports, notices of meet- 
appearance. ings, ete. 


CHEMICAL DESK 
This design contains two features not 
te be overlooked. The electric light at- 
tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
entire table provide storage room for long condensing tubes and 
other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four sta- 
dents working in groups of eight. 
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PORTLAND CALLS ELECTION TO VOTE 
EXTRA TAX LEVY 

—The school board of Portland, Ore., called an 
election in June, at which time the citizens were 
asked to approve an extra levy of $900,000 in 
order that funds might be provided for the op- 
eration of the schools during the next year. The 
levy is intended to take care of a total budget of 
$4,271,208, which is based upon an attendance of 
50,000 children. 

The budget includes a total of $3,206,284 for 
instruction; $55,403 for supplies; $4,522 for 
textbooks; $381,539 for operating costs; $315,- 
000 for maintenance of property; $30,000 for 
outlay of buildings and $60,000 for grounds; 
$38,500 for outlays for equipment; $43,000 for 
auxiliary agencies and sundry activities; $34,800 
for the department of education; $40,775 for the 
department of business; $47,000 for the depart- 
ment of properties; $33,550 for general expense, 
and $7,710 for the administration building. 

The question of an additional levy of $300,- 
000 for salary adjustments of the teaching force 
has been proposed by the board. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The taxpayers of Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
cently approved a fourteen mill school levy. The 
vote was nearly nine to one in favor of the 
budget, which totals $1,857,998, of which the tax 
will raise $1,766,360. ‘A feature of the budget 
is the resumption of the teachers’ promotion or 
salary increase schedule, which was suspended a 
year ago. 

—Portland, Ore. The board of directors, 
after full discussion of the question of salaries, 
to be paid to the teaching staff during the year 
1926, adopted a resolution asking that an in- 
crease in the amount of the tax levy be levied 
for 1926, in the amount of $345,000. The in- 
crease in the levy is needed to-pay increases in 
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the salaries of teachers and principals during 
the next calendar year. 

Chicago, Ill. Following an audit of the books 
of the board of education for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1923, Supt. William McAndrew has 
drawn the conclusion that there is now a sur- 
plus of $17,000,000 instead of a deficit of that 
amount in the educational fund. The so-called 
deficit, declares Mr. McAndrew, is a matter of 
bookeeping. From the fiscal statement of the 
auditor of the board, there was reported a deficit 
in the educational fund in 1924 of approximately 
$15,000,000. In explanation of the differences 
in the reports, it is pointed out that the real 
financial condition of the school district is not 
correctely reflected by the financial statement 
of the board’s auditor, since his records are on 
the basis of moneys actually received and ex- 
pended, rather than on assets accrued. These 
assets are tax-anticipation warrants, never yet 
utilized by the board of education. The deficit 
appears on the books as a result of keeping the 
accounts on a cash rather than on an accrued 
basis. 

Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,701,000 for the maintenance of 
the schools during the next year. In addition, 
the board will spend $2,500,000 for the remain- 
der of the bond issue, bringing the total to $5,- 
500,000. The per capita cost for the next year 
will be $52.50, as against $51.04 in 1924, 

Toledo, O. A proposal for a one-mill in- 
crease in the school tax levy has been submitted 
to the voters. The tax levy of 1920 has expired 
and the new levy is intended to inaugurate a 
pay-as-you-go building program for the schools. 
Under the three-mill levy, Toledo could pay for 
its schools as they are built, effecting a substan- 
tial saving. Under the present system of issu- 
ing 25-year school building bonds, the schools 
pay $1.60 for each dollar which goes into 
building. 

—Hagerstown, Md. The school board m: Ly 
not apply the $50,000 in premium and interest 
on the bond issue to building the new Hagers- 
town high school, according to Supt. B. J. 
Grimes. The decision was in reply to a sug- 
gestion that this money be used to complete 
the high school building, funds for which are 
about $20,000 less than the lowest bid submitted. 
The lowest bid was $300,000, while only $280,000 
is available for the new school. 





Rock Falls, Ill. In November last, the 
voters voted to bond the school district five per 
cent of the assessed value. The educational tax 





has been raised from two to three per cent, and : 








the building tax from % per cent to one per J 


cent. The increases made it possible to keep & 
the schools on the same high level. A new eight 
room school has been erected, 
occupied in September. 

Burley, Ida. An additional two-mill levy 
has been voted for the schools next year. 

Falls City, Neb. The state auditor and ex- 
aminer have declined to register a bond issue 
of $250,000 because of the omission of an op 
tional payment clause which had been included 
in the original proposition submitted and voted 
upon. 


which will be t 


Kansas City, Mo. The school board has | 
submitted a five-million-dollar bond issue to 4 


vote of the people. The bond issue will give 
the city five grade schools, two high schools, 
and additional units for four nigh schools. 

Cleveland, O. More than $20,000,000 will 
be required to run the schools during the com- 
ing year, according to budget requests of the 
clerk treasurer of the board. Chief among the 
items in the budget is $12,003,000 for teachers 
salaries. 

Freedom, Pa. The school tax levy has beet 
decreased from 21 mills to 20 mills. 

‘Lima, O. The school board has been com- 
pelled to find another way of obtaining financi 
aid, since the attorney general has withheld at 
thority to borrow money. The attorney general 


held that the board might borrow money  § 


ae 


ea 


; 


present taxes but that it is illegal to loan money 


on future taxation. 


Bethlehem, Pa. An economy program that § 
cannot be matched by other districts in the Le § 
high Valley has been inaugurated by the school 
board by the strictest economy in keeping 


expenses at a minimum, the board has been able | . 


to keep the property tax rate for next year @ J 


thirteen mills. 
—Sioux City, Ia. 
idea of. economy in expeditures, the board of 


education has reduced the budget for next yeat 
by $41,980. 


-West Chester, Pa. 


raised the school tax and per capita rates. 
increase of one mill has been 


(Concluded on Page 112) 


put into effect im 


In line with the general § 


The school board has 
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Alberene Stone Toilet Partitions— Alberene Stone Shower Compartments— Alberene Stone Table Tops and Shelving— 
High School, Summit, N. J. Nishuane Junior High School, Montclair, N. J. Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 





The installation of school equipment with the qualities that make 
for permanence—equipment upon which upkeep and replacement 
costs will be negligible—is economy of the highest order. Alberene 
Stone, the age-old natural soapstone—possesses, in highest degree, 
the qualities which stand for life-time service. 


Yat 


Dense, close-grained, practically non-absorbent and non-staining 
—smooth, and easily kept clean and sanitary—a pleasing light 
gray in color—chemically inert and resistant to acids and alkalis— 
machining perfectly without chipping, splitting or cracking — 
Alberene Stone is the material par excellence for the following 
school purposes :— 

















For Toilet Partitions and Shower Compartments 
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For Laboratory Equipment 


Schools and colleges everywhere recognize in Alberene Stone the preeminent 
material for table tops, shelving, sinks, fume hoods,. etc. — resistant to all 
chemical and physical deterioration. 
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For Stair Treads and Landings 


The special hard grade of Alberene Stone selected for this purpose has a 
smooth but non-slipping surface, is easily kept clean, and has unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 
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Let us send you the Catalog and Detail Sheets on the many 
Alberene Stone School equipment specialties. The detail drawings 

- . . . . . . ’ 
construction features, and examples of installations will interest you. 
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In buying Furniture, one big factor in determining your rg 
choice is the amount of service you believe you will get 
for the money invested. But remember the service you 
receive depends upon the service the manufacturer has 
built into it. 
ie iieaimaiens For over 35 years Leonard Peterson & Co. have been 
building service into Laboratory Equipment that has met ¢ 
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Students’ Physics Laboratory Table No. 1105 


plete satisfaction. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Richmond, Va. 
Kansas City 


the approval of discriminating buyers. 
recognition and appreciation is your assurance of com- 


Send for Catalog No. 14-A 


This widespread 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


Chicago, II. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 
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Huntington, W. Va. 
San Francisco 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 
making the tax rate fifteen mills. The per 
capita tax has been raised from $2 to $5. 
—Tulsa, Okla. The voters have been asked 
to approve an excess levy of ten mills for the 
support of the public schools. The levy is neces- 
sary to eliminate a deficit of $1,502,386. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Governor Dern of Utah has vetoed a bill 
providing for the regulation of teachers’ certi- 
ficates, requiring an oath of allegiance. The 
governor held that the measure is a restriction 
of free speech, and that to attempt to bar criti- 
cism is a step toward tyranny. 

—Lincoln, lll. Rigid health requirements for 
teachers and principals, and an age limit for 
the latter, have been established by the board 
of education. All persons making applications 
for positions in the schools must present health 
certificates, similar to those required by old line 
insurance companies. 

The age limit of 65 has been set for principals 
of schools, although such age limit does not bar 
teachers from holding teaching positions. 

—Mary R. L. Scott has filed suit in the dis- 
trict court against School District No. 2, near 
Casper, Wyo., for $637, which she alleges is due 
her as unpaid salary on a teacher’s contract. 
Miss Scott was employed as a teacher last Sep- 
tember and taught until March, when she al- 
leges she was unlawfully discharged. 

—Carthage, O. Contracts to be signed by 
teachers for the next school term contain an 
agreement clause that if the teacher marries 
during the school term, she automatically re- 
leases the board from the contract. This leaves 
the board free to retain the teacher for the re- 
mainder of the term, or to dismiss her as the 
judgment of the members dictates. 


—The state department of public instruction 
of Wisconsin has rendered a decision to the ef- 
fect that it is unquestionably the duty of the 
school board to keep the schoolhouse and equip- 
ment fully insured in behalf of the interests of 
the district. If there is no money available in 
the treasury, the board is authorized by statute 
to give a note for the amount of the premium. 
While it is not specifically required that the 
board visit and examine the school district prem- 
ises at the close of school, it is advisable that 
the board shall perform this service, and that 
it shall determine whether the buildings are 


safe from danger of fire, and whether the ap- 
paratus and equipment of the building are prop- 
erly cared for. 

A decision has been rendered to the effect that 
a contract entered into between a school board 
and a teacher for a term of nine months is in- 
valid, if the teacher does not at the time hold a 
certificate or license. There is no authority 
which warrants a board of education to enter 
into any such contract in behalf of the district. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. William E. Miller, president of the 
board of education of Newark, O., died at his 
home in that city on May 16th, following an at- 
tack of apoplexy. Flags on all the school build- 
ings were at half-mast until the funeral which 
took place on May 18th. Members of the board 
of education and Supt. O. J. Barnes and Princi- 
pal H. F. Honinger acted as honorary pallbear- 
ers at the services. 

Mr. Miller lacked six months of completing 
his 25th year as a member of the board, a great 
part of which had been spent as its president. 
Maintaining his preference for schools, he took 
great interest in his membership on the board 
and gave liberally of his time to school matters. 

—The school board of Akron, O., has elimi- 
nated the position of business manager, follow- 
ing the resignation of H. S. Morse. 

Judge E. C. Day of Helena, Mont., has re- 
tired as a member of the school board of that 
city, after a service of 25 years. The retire- 
ment, which was made necessary because of ill 
health, ends a long service, during which the 
judge was responsible for building up the teach- 
ing corps and for improving the school plant. 
He realized his ambition in the completion of a 
building program which has given the city a 
very fine school system. 

—Mr. George J. Ryan, president of the board 
of education of New York City, has been unani- 
mously reelected for a fourth annual term. Mr. 
Ryan in accepting another term on the board, 
declared he felt it a duty to continue in his 
present position until certain important under- 
takings have been accomplished. Mr. Ryan in 
his speech of acceptance, made a brief reference 
to salaries for the first time since the governor 
vetoed the bill increasing the teachers’ pay. 

Speaking of the school-seating problem, Mr. 
Ryan said that the building program for the 
current year ending March 3l1st next, contem- 
plates 61 buildings, with 100,311 additional ac- 


k 
commodations. He believes that the aim to § 
supply a seat for each child in the school system 9 
will be close to realization. ! 

Col. Edward B. Ellicott, on May 15th, was 
sworn in as a member of the board of educa- 


tion of Chicago, and was then elected president as 


of that body. The six new members of the 
board, whose appointment was confirmed by the 
council, were present to attend the first meeting, 

—Mr. H. J. Wendell has been elected secretary 
of the school board of Manitou, Colo. 

-Mr. J. G. Stearley assumed his duties a 
business manager of the school board of Okla 
homa City, Okla., on May 12th. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Stillwell has resigned as 
a member of the board of education at Yonkers, 


Douglas Knox has resigned as a member of 
the school board of Emmett, Ida., after a serv- 
ice of 52 years. Mr. Knox, who is 82 years old, 
has completed a record which is probably un 
paralleled in the country. Mr. Knox was elected 
to the board in 1872, and witnessed the erection 
of the first independent school in the district. 
The first building was erected by subscription, 
the materials costing about $600 and the labor 
donated. The present school property is valued 
at a quarter of a million dollars, and the entire 
plant was acquired during Mr. Knox’s incum 
bency. 

Mr. Philip Sweed has retired from the 
school beard of Petaluma, Calif., after a service 
of 35 years. 

Mr. A. M. Bryant has retired from the 
school board of Buckley, Wash., after a service 
of 25 years. Mr. Bryant was elected to mem- 
bership on the board in 1897. He leaves the 
board knowing that the school system is moder 
and the plant adequate and up-to-date. 

Mr. Edward Beatty has been reelected a8 
head of the public schools of Warrensburg, Mo 

Mr. W. C. Shaw of Okeene, Okla., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Newkirk. 

—Supt. W. Z. Bates of Eastland, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Earl Dille of Cameron, Mo., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Chillicothe, 
to succeed J. R. Kerr. 

—Mr. R. B. Norman has announced his resig* 
nation as superintendent at Pecos, Tex. 

—Supt. R. W. Fairchild of Elgin, IIl., has 
been reelected for another year. 
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Universal Saw 6" Jointer 
Plain Saw 4” Planer 
16” Band Saw 6” Lathe 
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Glue Pot with auto heat control 
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J. D. Wallace & Co. 


Make Your Appropriation 
Go Farther! 


ET the most possible equipment out of 
your vocational training budget appro- 
priation! Buy Wallace Portable Wood- 

working Machines and obtain a complete outfit 

for little more than the cost of one large ma- 
chine of similar high grade construction and 
design! They are accurate, efficient, economi- 


Large enough for any school work 


Wallace Portable Machines are large enough to 
handle any average manual training job quickly. 
Yet they can be easily moved, and they take their 
power from any light or power circuit. 
to work on them because they are so constructed 
that the operator can stand naturally, and they 
are simple enough to be easily understood. 


All Wallace Machines are direct-motor-driven 
—no belts to slip. They are giving wonderful 
satisfaction in hundreds of schools and colleges 
throughout the country, as well as in thousands 
of manufacturing plants and carpenter shops. 
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SCHOOLS: 16” Band Saw 


152 S. California Ave., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











THE FRICK EDUCATIONAL 
—A special tribute of 


FUND 

appreciation to Mr. 
Frick, written by Supt. Wm. M. 
Pittsburgh, was read at the annual 
dinner of the Frick Educational 


Henry Clay 
Davidson of 
scholarship 
Commission. 

During a period of fifteen years the schools 
of Pittsburgh have enjoyed the cooperation and 
substantial financial support of the Frick Edu- 
cational Commission, organized a decade and a 
half ago by Dr. John A. Brashear, for the pur- 
pose of aiding him in handling a fund of $250,- 
000 given by Mr. Frick, the income of which is 


used for the improvement of the work of the 
schools. 

The fund was later increased to $500,000, and 
still later, by the will of Mr. Frick, to almost 
$3,000,000. The creation of a commission to 
handle the fund for the professional improve- 


ment of the teachers in the schools was a stroke 
of fortune, calling into service a group of men 
and women whose names at once gave assurance 


that the fund would be wisely and richly ad- 
ministered. 

In the first group of awards a decade and a 
half ago, seventy teachers were granted free 


scholarships in 
gory. This 
be en 
Sin 


well-selected schools of peda- 
year more than 300 teachers have 
awarded scholarships by the commission. 
e its founding $250,000 has been distributed 
by the Frick Commission in free scholarships, 
awarded to a total of more than two thousand 
teachers connected with the Pittsburgh schools. 
These teachers have attended 84 different in- 
stitutions of higher learning distributed in 
every section of the country, and have brought 
back to the boys and girls of the city schools, 
the culture and inspiration of the le -ading col- 
leges and universities of the land. The work 


accomplished by the Commission has made the 
schools of Pittsburgh a center of influence and 
power in the practical advancement and pro- 
gressive development of all school work. 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—New York, N. Y. Throat trouble, resulting 
from improper use of the voice in the classroom 
has been found to be the cause of a large per- 
centage of absences of teachers. Because of 
this fact, Dr. William O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools, has asked the associate superintendents 
to bring the condition to the attention of the 
district superintendents and principals. Assist- 
ants to principals must continue to assist and 
guide inexperienced teachers until good and 
proper methods of teaching are established. 

In order to revise upward the rates of con- 
tributions of New York City teachers to the 
pension fund because of the enactment of the 
five-year average salary pension law, the board 
of retirement has referred to a special commit- 


tee for consideration the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 
The report of the actuary verifies an an- 


nouncement that teachers will be required to 
pay higher rates to obtain the benefits of the 
higher pensions based on the average salary of 
the last five years. 

Under the terms of the new law there will be 
a change in the rate of contribution of new ent- 
rants, since new entrants are required by law 
to contribute a rate computed to be sufficient 
to provide for them on the attainment of the 
minimum age of eligibility for retirement an 
allowance of one-quarter salary. New entrant 
teachers will probably not want to make any 
lump sum payments to the fund so that an ad- 
justed rate will have to be computed in order 
to comply with the law and to make the change 
of rate easy for the ..ew teachers. 

Present teachers who have elected to pay a 
rate of contribution sufficient to provide their 
share of a half average salary retirement allow- 


ance will need to change to a new rate and a 
calculation similar to that made for the new 
teacher will be required. 

—Miss Sarah Coggin, a grade teacher in 


Brooklyn, N. Y., was the guest of honor on May 
5th at a party in celebration of her fiftieth year 
in the service of the schools. 

—Perry, N. Y. The school board is offering a 
bonus of $75 to teachers who complete summer 


courses. The entire faculty for the next year 
has been signed up. 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a rule that no additional married women shall 
be employed in the instructional service of the 
public schools, unless they are dependent upon 
themselves for their support. Any woman 
teacher who marries during the school year will 
not be reappointed. The rule does not affect 
married women at present on the teaching staff. 

All discriminations on account of sex in the 
employment of teachers for public educational 
institutions are forbidden by a recent act of the 
New Jersey legislature. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. The board of education 
has recently adopted a series of progressive 
rules, governing the improvement of the teach- 
ing staff, the single salary schedule and pro- 
visions for additional training to improve teach- 
ers in service. 

One of the rules requires that teachers who 
have taught five years without attending a sum- 
mer school, and who are without credits in at 
least two subjects, shall be declared ineligible 
for reappointment. The rule is to become effec- 
tive in June, 1926. 

Lima, O. Members of the board of educa- 
tion have adopted a rating card system for prin- 
cipals, supervisors and teachers. The system is 
similar to that used in large business houses 
and becomes effective next September. 

The regulations on qualifications for teaching 
require only that those who are graduates of a 
first grade high school, or who present credits 
equivalent to such graduation, plus two years 
of training of college or normal school rank, 
may hereafter be eligible to appointment as 
teachers in the schools. 

Teachers are also required to present credits 
for at least six hours of additional training for 
every three years of service. Not more than 
half of the required credit may be received for 
extension work. 

Teachers new to the system, or teachers with 
less than one year of experience, are on pro- 
bation. 

The salary schedule which is based on experi- 
ence, ranges from $1,000 to $1,500 for teachers 
in the elementary grades; from $1,200 to $1,900 
for those in the high school. Principals of grade 
school will be given $25 additional a year for 
each teacher under their charge. 
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The display panels swing on a newly patented hinge which folds 
flat, making the cabinet dust proof when closed, each panel is cov- 
ered with a heavy buckram—an ideal surface for thumb tack use. 


The cabinet is noiseless in operation, rugged and permanent, 
it is built of hard wood and finished in keeping with the best school 


furniture. 


The SHEWANA is now made in three styles and can be fur- 
nished either as a wall fixture, with standard for table top, or with 
floor stand on casters as illustrated. 


Write Dept. B for prices and complete description, 


THE SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 


Shipshewana, Indiana 


DISPLAY THE BEST || 


work of your pupils, it will encourage them and act as an incentive mn 


For this purpose as well as for a school BULLETIN BOARD - 
the SHEWANA DISPLAY Cabinet is ideal, it has fourteen dis- wel 
play surfaces, a total of 55 square feet, all in an arm’s length. ; 
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—Leon, Ia. The school board has adopted a 
rule that a teacher who marries after contract- 
ing for the school year, shall forfeit her position. 

—Mt. Vernon, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a policy not to employ married women as teach- 
ers. Any teacher who marries while in the em- 
ploy of the schools must resign. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The last high school has 
been equipped with a time clock and teachers 
will begin punching time cards. The device was 
originally introduced in the high schools to en- 
able the office staff to tell at a glance if a 
teacher is in the building. 

—Metropolis, Ill. The school board has adopt- 
ed a rule requiring single teachers of both sexes 
to sign a contract not to marry during the 
school term. It is believed that marriage during 
the school term has a tendency to divert the at- 
tention of the students of marriageable ages 
from their studies. 

—Chicago, Ill. Supt. William McAndrew has 
ordered that teachers wear longer skirts. Mr. 
McAndrew holds that brevity in dress is not 
appreciated in classrooms and that teachers 
should appear well and suitably attired. 
SALARIES AND COST OF INSTRUCTION IN 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The state education department of North 
Carolina has issued the third of a series of spe- 
cial reports on cost of instruction. The present 
one deals with the total cost of instruction in 
both elementary and high schools. All expendi- 
tures for teachers’ salaries are included, both 
the expenditures that are paid from the general 
county six-months’ fund and local taxes. The 
total expenditures for salaries are taken from 
the financial reports submitted at the close of 
the fiscal year and used as the basis in figuring 
the average cost of instruction. 

The report shows that the 24 largest city sys- 
tems paid the largest annual salaries. The 
average white teacher in these large city schools 
was paid $1,300 last year, 1923-1924. The aver- 
age salary for each colored teacher in these 
largest city systems was $771. 

All city schools, taken together, paid the sec- 
ond highest average salary to both white and 
colored teachers. They paid the average white 
oeeT. $1,195, and the average colored teacher 

687. 

The average annual salary for both white and 
colored teachers in the fifteen smallest charter 


schools was just below the average in all cities. 
The little cities paid the average white teacher 
$1,038, and the average colored teacher $487. 

The average salary for all schools in the state 
was next to the bottom. The state average for 
white teachers was $799, and for colored teach- 
ers $436. 

It is found that the 24 largest city schools 
also lead other groups in the amount spent for 
each enrolled child for teachers’ salaries. This 
is true of both the white and colored schools. 
The per capita expenditure for teaching in these 
cities was $40.91 for each white child and $16.19 
for each colored child. 

The city schools, the fifteen smallest cities, 
the state as a whole, and the rural schools fol- 
low next in order as to the per child cost of 
teaching in 1923-24. The per capita cost in the 
white rural schools was $20.22 for each child, 
while in the cities the cost was $36.42. In the 
rural schools the cost was $7.43 and in the city 
colored schools it was $15.88. 

The state average cost of teaching each child 
was $24.07 in the white schools, and $8.98 in the 
colored schools. The white rural per capita cost 
was 55.5 per cent of the white city cost and the 
colored rural cost was 46.8 per cent of the col- 
ored city cost. 

The report shows that the average white 
teacher’s salary has increased from $148.22 in 
1904-1905, to $799.70 in 1923-1924, an increase 
of 439.5 per cent. The per capita cost of in- 
structing white children has increased 65.4 per 
cent, or from $3.19 to $24.07 in twenty years. 

The per capita cost of teaching was highest 
for both white and colored in Greensboro at 
$56.39 for the white and $22.50 for the colored. 
Durham ranked second as to per capita cost of 
teaching both white and colored children. 
Mooresville, with a per capita cost of $26.54, 
ranked lowest as to the amount spent for teach- 
ing each white child. Concord was just above 
Mooresville in rank. 

New York Pension Law 

An amendment to the teachers’ pension law of 
New York State, adopted by the recent session 
of the legislature, fixes the amount of the an- 
nuity to be paid at one-half the average salary 
received by the teacher during five years pre- 
ceding retirement and the old law fixed the an- 
nuity, at one-half the average of the last ten 
years’ service. 





While the new law will give the teachers a 
higher return, it will require an entire revision 
of the rates of contribution. Both the city and 
the members of the teaching corps, who each 
pay half of the fund, will be obliged to increase 
their payments. Teachers who had not been in 
the service 35 years, back in 1897, will bh 
obliged to pay an amount equal to the deficiency | 
in the amount paid since that year and the § 
amount which they would have paid had the new | 
rates been in effect since that year. 


The Longmeadow Salary Schedule 
On May 19th, the school board of Long. 
meadow, Mass., adopted a salary schedule for 
teachers, providing for minimum and maximum 
salaries and definite yearly increases. Teachers 


zy 


=. 

are divided into three classes, according t a 
length of training. é 
Class I is composed of teachers with four 9 


ee 


years’ training beyond the high school. Teach 4 
ers in this group are given a minimum salary of i 
$1,200 and a maximum salary of $1,900, with | 
five yearly increases of $100 each, followed by 
four yearly increases of $50 each. 

Class II is composed of teachers with two § 
years’ training beyond the high school. Teach 
ers in this group are given a minimum salary @ J 
$1,100 and a maximum salary of $1,800, with 
five yearly increases of $100 each, followed by 
four yearly increases of $50 each. 

Class III is composed of teachers with less 
than two years’ training beyond high school 
Teachers in this group are given a minimum 
salary of $1,000 and a maximum of $1,700, with 


four yearly increases of $50 each. 

New teachers will be allowed $100 for each 
year of successful teaching experience elsewhere 
up to two years, and $50 for each year ™ 
addition. 


Principals and teachers now in service will 
be given annual increases of $100 until they 
have reached the maximum in the schedule, a 
thereafter will be advanced as provided in t 
schedule. 


five yearly increases of $100 each, followed by 5 


Principals will be given a minimum of $1,600 
and a maximum of $2,100, ‘with two yearly 
creases of $100 each, followed by six yearly ir 
creases of $50 each. 
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school officials and board members are thinking of equip- 

ment for the new year. The Commercial Department is 
now an important factor in schools everywhere; and the pur- 
chase of the proper equipment and machines is a problem that 
confronts many school executives. 


W sic the opening of the schools but a few weeks away, 

















Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine 
For— 

Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Stock Records and Billing 


In buying machines for instruction purposes, thousands of schools 
have specified “Underwood”. The popularity of the Underwood 
Standard Typewriter isshown by the fact that more Underwoods 
are used for teaching typewriting than all other makes combined. 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine, too, is used in many 
schools for teaching accounting. Its simplicity and adaptability 
to many kinds of bookkeeping make it admirable for instruction 
purposes. 




















































Underwood 
Portable Typewriter 
Price $50 


Weight 6% lbs. uncased ; 
9% lbs. cased 


For school and personal use teachers and school officials have 
found the Underwood Portable Typewriter helpful in their 
work. Light, compact and easily carried from one place to an- 
other, the Portable has many of the stuctural advantages that 
have made the Standard Machine famous. 

















The Underwood Revolving Duplicator is a time-saving assist- 
ant that helps many teachers in reproducing quantities of ex- 
amination papers, programs, and other forms. It relieves the 
teacher of much tedious work and eliminates printing bills. 

























Underwood 
Revolving Duplicator 








Produces 3600 copies an hour. 
Either typewritten, hand- 
written or hand drawn copy 
may be used. 


If you are interested in any of these machines for school 
use, mail the coupon below. The nearest Underwood 
representative will gladly give you complete information. 














MAIL THIS COUPON! 

















UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.., Inc. 
30 Vesey Street, New York City 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me further information about the office 
machines checked below 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 
(J) Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
Underwood Revolving Duplicator 
CO Underwood Portable Typewriter 
Name 


Address 








Representing (Schoo!) 
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For the School Office, 


Director’s and Class Rooms 





Samson permanent usefulness, lasting 
beauty, utility and moderate price, should be 
an important factor in the selection and pur- 
chase of table equipment for the modern 
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NAPPANEE _— Since 1896 











Mutschler Brothers Company drawers, too, continue to fit snugly and to 


school office, library, director’s and class- ; 
rooms. ‘i 

School Officials who measure cost by years 3 
of service, select Samson Tables because of © 


their lasting value. They realize that the first 
cost of a Samson Table buys permanent satis- 
factory service. 


Specify SAMSON Tables 


There is a Samson Table of the exact size, 
design, material and finish to meet every 
school requirement and every one of the thirty 
separate Samson designs contains all of the 
exclusive Samson construction features. Sam- 
son Tables are apparently one piece, no joints 
mar the surface. The finish retains its lasting 9 
beauty after many years of hard use. The f 





an INDIANA slide as smoothly as when new. 











A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL ORGANI- 
ZATION 


The school authorities of Revere, Mass., re- 
cently completed a study of high school organi- 
zation in 26 Massachusetts cities. The study 
included questions concerning heads of de 2part- 
ments, and their work; assistant principals; 
pupil membership of the school, and deans of 
girls and their work. 

A tabulation of replies received from the re- 
spective city superintendents showed that nine- 
teen have heads of departments, one has none, 
and one did not reply. Five cities had ten or 
more heads of departments, two had eight, one 
five, and two four. 

The question concerning number of periods 
department heads teach brought out the infor- 
mation that ten taught twenty or more periods 
per week; one taught seventeen to twenty peri- 
ods; one, sixteen to twenty; one, one-half of 
full time; one, two-thirds of full time; and two, 
four-fifths of full time. 

The question concerning number of assistant 
principals revealed that 22 have assistant prin- 
cipals, while two have none. Of the 26 cities, 
one has six assistant principals, eight have two, 
and thirteen have one apiece. 


Assistant principals in four city schools teach 
from twenty to 25 periods, two teach 25 periods, 
five teach fifteen periods, and one teaches one- 


half of the full time. 


Pupil membership was found to reach two 
thousand or more in four schools, one thousand 
or more in eleven schools, and less than one 
thousand in eight schools. 

In nine city high schools, heads of depart- 
ments are paid $200 or more above the high 
school maximum, in one they are paid $300, in 


two $100, and in two $500 or more above the may give as many short, written tests as she J 
maximum. may desire. The average is made of the written 
In eleven city high schools, a dean of girls quizzes and this average combined with the class 
is employed, while in thirteen schools no such mark average. The final average is sent to the 
dean is in existence. In these city high schools, pupil’s home during the first week of the month 
two deans teach twenty periods per week, one _ as the estimate of the students’ work during the 
25 periods, one sixteen, one fifteen, and one preceding month. The plan takes care of those 
teaches one-half of the full time. Two deans’ who recite well, as well as those who write well. 
do not teach at any time, and thirteen did not Omaha, Neb. Condemning high school fra- 
report. The dean is paid $100 above the maxi-_ ternitigs as cliques, which are against the best 
mum salary in five high schools, $200 or more _ interests of the school, Dr. J. H. Wallace, a 
in two schools, and $400 in one school. One member of the board of education, has presented 
school reported no advance in salary paid, and a resolution, proposing that the deadline be 
fifteen did not report. drawn on September 1, 1928, after which stu 
The cities reporting their statistics were Bev- dents belonging to self-perpetuating social clubs 
erly, Brockton, Chelsea, Chicopee, Everett, Fall shall be expelled from school. Dr. Wallace d- 
River, Fitchburg, Gardner, Gloucester, Haver- rected attention to a state statute, and to the 
hill, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Medford, number of-these societies in one high school. 





Melrose, New Bedford, Newton, Peabody, Pitts- Rock Island, Ill. High school graduates | 
field, Quincy, Revere, Salem, Somerville, Taun- were attired in caps and gowns at the recent 
ton, and Waltham. commencement exercises. The board adopted 
High School Scholarship Lists the policy of uniform commencement dress 

At Canastota, N. Y., a scholarship list, ar- twelve years ago, with the idea of having all 


ranged in the order of the scholastic rank, is 
prepared each month and published in the local 
newspapers. Any interesting material such as New Jersey has issued a report showing that of 
the list of students who leave school, the schol- more than 10,000 eighth grade pupils examined 
astic summary, and the registration of the vari- in subjects essential for admission to high 
ous rooms is added to the list. The list keeps school, approximately thirty per cent failed t 
the public informed of the activities of the attain a passing mark. Less than twenty pe 
school and it maintains a healthy rivalry among’ cent received a mark as high as 90. The great 
the students in raising their rank and standing est number of failures was in arithmetic, with 
on the list. English as the next in order. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION A longer schvol day has been adopted for 

New York, N. Y. Representatives of the the high school at Pontiac, Mich. Beginning 
Service League and the Arista Society of Mor- next fall, high and junior high sessions will be 
ris high school have asked the teachers’ council gin at 8:45 a. m. and close at 3:30 p. m. The 
to enforce the board of education ban on honor change offers an additional period of recitations 7 
recognition of fraternity members. Not only and permits of more elasticity in making the § 


members of the class on an equal basis. 
Commissioner of education John Enright o 


bona fide members of fraternities, but those program. Ss 
who pledge themselves to join secret societies —Tacoma, Wash. Seventy-nine students of J 


would be barred from the school’s honorary the Lincoln and Stadium high schools have beet § 
organizations. = ‘ dropped from these institutions for failure # § 
Canastota, N. Y. Under the direction of make passing grades in at least two subjects 
the principal, Mr. J. Harvey Leneker, a system The dismissals followed a ruling of the board 
has been introduced in the high school for rais- jin December, that any pupil failing to obtail 
ing the scholarship of the high school. Under passing grades in two subjects should be dit 
the plan, the teacher gives the student at least missed at the end of the first or third quarter 
each week two class marks. These are averaged of the school year. 
at the end of the month. During this period, Under the rule, return to school the following 
also, the teacher has one written test taking an semester is contingent upon the pupil’s willing 
entire recitation period. In addition, the teacher (Conciuded on Page 120) 
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Note the Raised Rim 
feature. The Sani-Onyx 
table shown above ts our 
standard mode! No. 308. 








It is equipped with the 
Raised Rim feature, 
which prevents liquids | 
from spilling onthe floor 7 | 
orthechildren’s clothing. /[ — 
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What Do You 
Require of Your 
School Cafeteria 
Equipment ? 


“y N BUYING cafeteria equipment for your school you should apply 


the same tests as when making any other permanent investment. 


Is It Serviceable — 

The real test of school cafeteria equipment is 
the test of service. Sani food and drink equipment 
for school cafeterias gives satisfactory service year 
after year. 


Is It Sanitary — 

The snow-white Sani-Onyx school cafeteria equip- 
ment shown above spells sanitation and healthful- 
ness. Simply wiping with a damp cloth keeps it clean, 
sparkling white and inviting. Sani-Onyx counters and 
Sani-Onyx porcelain enamel table bases cannot be 
injured by wet brooms or mops, and collect no dirt. 
Cannot rust or rot. Benefits the school children, 
providing a clean, inviting place to eat. 


Is It Durable and Permanent — 

Ten years—even a lifetime of scraping trays, spilled 
liquids, dropped dishes, the scuffing of many feet, the 
boisterous horseplay of Young America, the effects of 
mops and brooms will not change the appearance and 
serviceability of Sani school cafeteria equipment. 


Is It Profitable — 


Temporary food and drink equipment is considered 
cheaper—but, in the long run, is it cheaper? 
Sani-Onyx school cafeteria equipment represents true 
economy. Your first cost is the last one. Requires 
no refinishing — there is no added upkeep, yet you 
get a lot of added service which makes it a profit- 
able, sound investment. 


If you are planning a school cafeteria installation, write to the near- 
est fixture supply house or to this office, for information. Be sure 
to send in outline drawing showing dimensions of the room to be 
used, the location of doors and windows, interior columns if 
any, and state number of persons you desire to feed at one time. 
We wiil furnish you a blue print free of charge. Write today. 


Sat Producis ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Maryland 


Leather Mats 
Safe— Sanitary—D urable 


Maryland Mat Company 


16 East 40th St. 


New York 


Samples and Literature on Request 


INSTALLATION MARYLAND LEATHER MATS IN ENTRANCE, 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 
ness and earnestness of purpose in carrying on 
where he left off. 

—Supt. E. R. Whitney of Schenectady, N. Y., 
has issued a special bulletin to schools, urging 
greater cooperation between the principal and 
the department heads in the high schools, in 
order that the general class and study work may 
be improved. Instruction and administration 
are not to be confused, however, the bulletin 
emphasizes, although provision for an amicable 
clearance of both through the appropriate chan- 
nels are recommended. 

In preparing outlines, it was urged that de- 
partment heads confer with the teachers, one 
or more of whom may be assigned to each sub- 
ject for study, since teacher participation in 
plans and policies about teaching is greatly to 
be desired. 

The bulletin discussed meetings of department 
heads, preparation of outlines for the term’s 
work, uniform tests, preparation of examination 
questions, training activities, demonstration 
teaching, textbooks, supplies and supplementary 
books, 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN A TYPICAL 
OHIO COUNTY 

An interesting study of transportation costs 
in Cuyahoga County, O., has been prepared by 
Mr. Joseph A. Baer, assistant superintendent of 
schools, based on the figures of 24 consolidated 
schoo! districts. 

In the fall of 1924 there were reported a total 
of 28 school districts in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Of the 28 districts, 24 transported at least a 
part of the pupils at the expense of the school 
district. Of the 24 districts, 23 reported on the 
cost of transportation. 

Of the 23 districts reporting, 3,104 pupils 
were transported daily, at a total cost for the 
year just passed of $83,997, or $24.58 per pupil 
per year. On the basis of 180 school days to a 
school year, this is an average of 13.6 cents per 
day per pupil transported. 

For the year 1921-1922, 22 of the states of the 
country reported 446,226 pupils transported, at 
a total cost of $14,526,368, or a cost of $32.55 
per pupil per year, and 18.1 cents per pupil per 
day on a nine months’ basis. The cost of trans- 
portation in Cuyahoga County is not excessive 
when compared with the country at large. The 
conditions in this county are very favorable for 
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reasonable transportation and there are miles of 
paved road which make motor bus transporta- 
tion both practicable and economical. 

Transportation is afforded by means of motor 
busses, touring cars, wagons and trolley cars. A 
total of 45 school busses is used, of which sev- 
enteen are owned by boards of education and 28 
are privately owned. In addition, two or three 
touring cars are used for small groups of chil- 
dren living at a distance from the remaining 
children. The seventeen board-owned busses are 
valued at $32,000. Twenty-four wagons are still 
in use. Eighteen of these are owned by boards 
of education, and six are privately owned. 
Three districts transport almost entirely by 
means of wagons. One district transports all 
the pupils by trolley car because this type of 
transportation is convenient and entirely feas- 
ible. Four other districts transport a part of 
the pupils by trolley. 

Owing to the mixed nature of the transpor- 
tation methods, it has been almost impossible 
to determine which method of transportation is 
most economical. The figures appear to indi- 
cate that trolley transportation is the cheapest 
when available, but it is not always available. 
Boards are able to furnish transportation cheaper 
with board-owned busses, than similar transpor- 
tation can be obtained from private or commer- 
cially-owned busses. The exceptions are South 
Euclid, which makes use of a regular bus line; 
Richmond Heights, which uses a_privately- 
owned bus, and Olmstead Falls, which took bids 
on wagon transportation and allowed the con- 
tractors to use their own busses. Wagon trans- 
portation in Royalton and Solon is more ex- 
pensive per pupil per day, than the average cost 
per pupil for the county; it tends to be quite 
expensive, second only to the privately-owned 
motor bus type of transportation. 

The great variety of types of transportation 
and methods used has made it difficult to de- 
termine the cost per day per pupil, per mile, a 
unit which is advocated at the present time. It 
seems safe to assume that the cost per mile 
per day is not excessive, since the cost per pupil 
per day, is only 13.6 cents. The average dis- 
tance traveled each day, round trip, is perhaps 
four miles. Using this figure, the cost per pupil 
per mile, per day, is 3.25 cents. Compared with 
the steam road passenger rate of 3.6 cents per 


mile, the cost of transportation is not @& 
cessive. 

It is estimated that each pupil would trave 
9.4 miles per day, round trip, and at a cost o 
3.8 cents per pupil per mile, this would mak 
the cost of transportation 31 cents per day pe 
pupil. The distances traveled vary greatly 
The shortest daily distance is four miles, while 
the longest by motor bus, two trips, morning 
and evening, is 47 miles. 

The cost of operation includes gas, oil, garage 
service and repairs on board-owned vehicles, a 
well as drivers’ wages. Depreciation was esti 
mated at twenty per cent on wagons and For 
busses, and ten per cent on the larzey busses. 

A study of the variations in cost of transpor- 
tation reveals that six districts, which depen 
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upon privately-owned or commercial busses ap 7 


pear to be paying high prices for transportation 


One village transports entirely by trolley, whieh } 


results in a low per pupil cost, but has a high 
index number because they pay for many pup 
really within walking distance. One district has 
a difficult transportation problem because of th 
transportation of high school pupils to nearby 
towns and cities. Five districts have reasonable 
transportation costs because of board-ownei 
busses. One district pays slightly more tha 
these districts, but is within a reasonable range 
considering both distance and number of pupils 
Reorganization of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction 

The first steps toward the reorganization o 
the state department of public instruction wet 
taken on May 29th, when Francis B. Haas, stat 
superintendent, appointed four new deputies i 
his department. There have been two deputy 
superintendents, Mr. Haas having filed om 
prior to his selection as head of the department. 

James N. Rule, of 
charge of the secondary education work whit 
was supervised by him in the past; William 
Denison of Troy, in charge of the attendant 
bureau, has been made deputy of administt® 
tion, succeeding Mr. Haas. The other thre 
deputies are Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg, # 
member of the field service, deputy of the Bu- 
reau of Rural Education; Dr. C. D. Koch, Hat 
risburg, a deputy with responsibilities for th 
work of the various boards and commissions 
and L. H. Dennis, of Camp Hill, a deputy ® 
charge of vocational education. 
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proof Asbestos shingle roofs. 


of the usual 2” by 6”. 


Nothing flimsy about 
Buildings. They are substantial. 
value. 


the upkeep is practically nothing. 





ASBESTOS CANNOT BURN 


Here’s the portable, fire-proof school building you need 


Built in sections that permit a great many different lay- 
One to six rooms under the same roof, with auditorium 


outs. 
or gymnasium. 


more space. 
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And these sturdy, good-looking buildings 
have Fireproof Asbestos walls as well as Fire- 


| 

| 

| 

The exterior is Fireproof Ambler Asbestos | 

sheets, buff color. Interior is Fireproof Ambler | 

Asbestos Sheathing in a restful buff. The wall | 
of five (5) thicknesses and dead air space and 

the double floor together with Fireproof As- | 

bestos ceiling make the building easy to heat. | 

A truly portable building easy to erect, easy to | 
take down, with 95‘* salvage, yet very strongly con- 

structed. For example, we use 2” by 8” joists instead | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


these Ambler Asbestos 
They hold their 
Only the trim requires repainting. Therefore, 





INSPECTION 
OREGON 

State Superintendent Churchill of Oregon has 
begun work upon the details by which a new 
state law providing for physical inspections of 
children by teachers will be carried out. The 
law which was originated and sponsored by Mr. 
William F. Woodward, a member of the Port- 
land school board and also of the lower house of 
the state legislature, provides that the teachers 
shall call the attention of parents to suspicious 
conditions, and advise consultation with the 
family physician. No inspection of a child will 
be made where the parent asks that his child be 
exempt. ' 

The plan provides for the use of blank forms, 
which will be-distributed to teachers for the 
purpose. Terms on the records have been sim- 
plified for the use of the teachers and all per- 
sonal information has been eliminated. The 
cards must show whether the defects noted have 
been corrected by the end of the year, the entire 
object of the plan being to remove physical de 
fects which retard school work. 

The law has been modeled along the lines of 

the Massachusetts measure, which in that state 
was sponsored by the late Joseph Lee. It is be- 
lieved to have especially beneficial effects in a 
state like Oregon, where schools are located in 
remote sections, where the presence of skilled 
medical or surgical attention is difficult, and 
where children of necessity would struggle 
through the early years carrying the burden of 
physical handicaps. 
CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
_The Connecticut state department of educa- 
tion has issued a notice pointing out that it is 
the duty of every teacher to know that the regu- 
lations of the state health department, as estab- 
lished in the “sanitary code” require. 

1. The teacher of any public, private, paro- 
chial, or Sunday school, having under his or her 
care a pupil who appears to be affected with a 
disease, presumably communicable, or a pupil 
who has been exposed, or presumably exposed, 
to such disease, shall immediately report the 
name and address of such pupil to the physician 
in charge of the school, or to the health officer; 
such report to be made directly or through the 
principal of said school. When such child is in 
attendance at school, it shall be promptly sent 
home or separated from other pupils until ex- 


NEW PHYSICAL LAW FOR 


amined by the school physician or health officer. 
Any pupil excluded by reason of actually hav- 
ing, or having been exposed to, a communicable 
disease shall not be readmitted to school with 
out the permission of the health officer. 

2. When any school child has been arfected 
with, or is a carrier of, a communicable disease, 
or has been excluded from school because of 
having been in contact with a communicable 
disease, it shall be the duty of the health officer 
to issue to such a child a permit to re-enter 
school, when in his opinion such child is no 
longer infectious. 

Preventive measures which every teacher can 
and should establish and maintain are as 
follows: 

1. The morning health inspection. This is 
the first line of defense. The responsibility for 
detecting the first signs of deviation from the 
normal, in previously healthy children, rests 
with the teacher. It is not expected that she 
will be a diagnostician, but simply that she can, 
through her greater familiarity with the pupils, 
and through the opportunity which her contact 
with them in the classroom affords, detect al- 
most at the beginning any deviation from nor- 
mal health in the pupils under her supervision. 

2. The common drinking cup, towel, comb 
and brush should be abolished. It has been dem- 
onstrated by experiment and experience that the 
common usage of cups and toilet articles is a 
source of danger. Certainly they are unclean 
objects and have no place in the school. 

3. Pupils should be taught to cover the nose 
and mouth with a handkerchief when coughing 
or sneezing. This is the most effective measure 
for preventing the spread of colds and other 
spray-borne diseases. The use of the handker- 
chief (a clean one daily) when coughing or 
sneezing should be the one unbroken rule of the 
schoolroom. 

4. All classes should be inspected imme- 
diately upon the opening of school in the fall 
and after each vacation. The purpose of this 
precaution is to detect cases of communicable 
disease which have been developed prior to the 
opening of school but which have not yet given 
rise to the characteristic signs and symptoms, 
and to cause the exclusion of such cases from 
school. It is a means of protecting the re 
mainder of the class. 


We should like to tell you of the experience of many 
school boards in using these buildings to solve the pressure for 


Our cataleg will give you some helpful ideas. Send for it. 
Puts you under no obligation whatever. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
2013 Market Street 


HERE’S OUR HELPFUL BOOK 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ASBESTOS BUILDINGS CO 
Dept. 8. 

2013 Market St., 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Please send me a copy of your 


new catalog featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools. 


Address 


5. The principles of sanitation and hygiene 
should be applied to the schoolroom and _ its 
furniture. 

6. The principles of personal hygiene should 
be observed. Teach the pupils to wash their 
hands before eating, and after visiting the 
toilet; to wash all fruit before eating; never to 
“swap bites” of apples or any other article of 
food; to bring a clean handkerchief each day 
and to use it; to clean the teeth at least twice 
daily; to use individual cups, etc. 

7. The exchange of working utensils should 
not be permitted. The common practice among 
pupils of moistening the tip of a pencil with the 
lips and of biting on wooden pencils, penholders 
and paintbrushes should be discouraged at every 
opportunity. The danger of disease transmis- 
sion by objects of this type can be controlled by 
strictly prohibiting exchange of common usage 
if they are furnished from the school supply. 

8. The room should be thoroughly ventilated 
and flooded with sunshine during all physica! 
education periods and after each session. 

9. The water supply should be _ protected 
from all possible sources of contamination. 

10. Regulations governing the exclusion and 
readmission of pupils should be established. 

11. All pupils should be inspected daily when 
two or more cases of a disease are found in the 
same class. 

In the absence of school health officials the 
teacher should be authorized to send the pupil 
home with a note of explanation to the parent. 
In rural districts where the pupil may be one of 
many to be transported by school bus, there is 
an additional danger. A situation of this kind 
should be left to the judgment of the teacher, 
and if in her opinion the case is apparently one 
of the communicable type, she should have the 
power to engage a private conveyance to take 
the child home at once. 

The teacher should never make a diagnosis 
nor give suggestions for treatment. It is suffi- 
cient to state her reason for excluding the pupil 
in terms of what she actually found. 

The teacher is justified in excluding pupils 
upon finding one or more of the following con- 
ditions: Nasal discharge; cough; red, watery or 
sore eyes; flushed face; chills; rash or sores: 
vomiting; sweating not otherwise accounted for; 
aches and pains; general appearance, such as 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


NATURAL SLATE IS THEIR 
“BLACKBOARD STANDBY” 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that 1s 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





drowsiness, dullness of eyes, pediculosis, and 
sore throat. 

When a child is injured or is taken acutely ill, 
the teacher should not hesitate to send for the 
nearest available physician. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
The state education department of New 
York has adopted qualifications for the approval 
of school nurses under the provisions of the spe 
cial section of the New York education law 
which becomes effective in September, 1925. 
The qualifications are: 

1. Graduation from an approved four-year 
high school course or its equivalent. 

2. Graduation from a training school for 
nurses registered by the regents of the Univer- 
sity. 

3. Certification as a registered nurse in New 
York State. 

4. Completion of at least six semester hours 
in approved professional courses in health edu- 
cation. 

Limited licenses may be issued for a period of 
three years. During this period school nurses 
who otherwise qualify but who have had not 
more than six semester hours of professional 
work in health education, must complete addi- 
tional approved courses to the extent of one 
summer’s work of not less than six semester 
hours. At the end of this limited period, on 
proper evidence of the completion of required 
professional work and at least two years’ suc- 
cessful experience as school nurse, the limited 
certificate may be made permanent. 

—Dr. John A. Ceconi, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed director of medical inspection in the 
Boston schools. Dr. Ceconi was a medical in- 
spector in the schools in 1906, and in 1913 be- 
came an inspector and diagnostician in the city 
health department. In 1922 he was director of 
the bureau of communicable diseases. 

—In the public schools of Greater New York, 
37,000 children were found in need of psycho- 
logic service during the year ended June, 1924, 
according to inspectors of the board of 
education. 

—The district court of Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, has handed down a decision, upholding 
the regulations of the board of education of 
Minneapolis, with regard to the examination of 
a pupil suspected of an infection of the throat. 
The decision was rendered in answer to a pe- 
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learned by experience that Natural Slate is 
economical and everlasting. 


Slate’s ‘ 
easy to clean” characteristics have created its 
great desirability in architectural and teaching 


boards” literature. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE., 





HIGH SCHOOL 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 


The J. C. Llewellyn Company, 
Architects, Chicago, Il 


C. Llewellyn Company, Architects of 
Ill., like thousands of others, have 


‘easy to write on—easy to read from 


for more “Natural Slate for Black- 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 























tition for mandamus to compel the principal to 
readmit without examination the child who had 
been excluded from attendance on account of a 
sore throat. The court held that the exclusion 
of the pupil till such time as she and the plain 
tiff complied with the rules of the board was 
legal and valid and necessary for the protection 
of the health of the other pupils in the school. 

Health certificates are required for all chil 
dren entering the schools of Elmira, N. Y., for 
the first time. Clinics are conducted by school 
physicians every afternoon during the latter 
part of the summer vacation, as well as during 
the school year. Principals, teachers, and em- 
ployees are examined every year. 

Thousands of lives might be saved annually 
if homes and schools were equipped with ap 
paratus for the circulation of ozone, according 
to Mr. E. S. Hallett, chief engineer of the board 
of education at St. Louis, Mo. 

Ozone, said Mr. Hallett at a recent conven- 
tion of heating engineers, may be produced by 
chemical or electrical processes. Injected into 
a building to the extent gf one part to a million 
parts of air, it effects approximately one hun- 
dred per cent purification. He showed that in 
the five years ozone has been used in the St. 
Louis schools, tuberculosis cases have been re- 
duced more than fifty per cent. Other diseases 
also have been materially reduced. 

-Battle Creek, Mich. An effort is being made 
by the board of health to bring all pupils in the 
schools up to a perfect physical standard. As a 
result of the efforts made in this direction, it 
is noted that the number of absentees and of 
physical defects have been materially reduced. 
It is reported that health workers receive almost 
unanimous cooperation on the part of parents. 
Parents are regularly notified of the conditions 
revealed in the examination and asked to con- 
sult with the family physician. 

Dr. John A. Ceconi has been appointed 
medical director of the public schools of Boston. 
Dr. Ceconi led the list of candidates who passed 
the civil service examination and was unani- 
mously appointed. He is a graduate of Tufts 
Medical School, and was formerly a medical in- 
spector in the schools. He has been a director 
of the bureau of communicable diseases and is 
the author of various works on medical subjects. 
_—Newark, N. J. Two physicians, representa- 
tives of the executive council of the Essex 


County, New Jersey, Medical society, recently 
appeared before the school board with the re 
quest that medical work in the schools be not 
extended in the future, and that steps be taker 
to limit the work to regular inspections o 
pupils. 
purchase of certain equipment for the treatment 
of crippled children. It was pointed out that 
each year more and more money has been pro 
vided until it has reached a point where the 
board is performing work belonging entirely to 
the hospitals. The medical profession 

viewed with alarm the increasing tendency to 





The complaint was directed against the 


go into medical practice in the schools, holding | 
that this work properly belongs to the hospitals. | 


Kast Orange, N. J. The school board plans 


the employment of a full-time physician to take J 


care of medical inspection work in the schools. 

Moline, Ill. Steps have been taken to pre 
vent goiter, a condition now prevalent among 
school children. An examination of children by 
the school nurse has revealed that fully fifty 
per cent of the students suffer from thyroid 
gland enlargement. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Health centers for 
the summer will be conducted at four school 
for the benefit of children about to enter the 
schools next fall. Children will be weighed, 
measured and examined. 

Portsmouth, Va. The medical inspection 
department was organized this year with a ful- 
time medical inspector and three nurses to look 
after the health of 9,068 school children. It 
February, all pupils in the schools were givel 
thorough medical examinations, leaving the de 
partment free to devote the remainder of the 
year to general follow-up work. Special exam 
inations have been made of applicants fot 
athletic teams, and all cases of contagious di 
ease have been looked after. It is believed the 
results of the year’s work will fully justify the 
wisdom of the new system. 


Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, a former state superintendem 
of Missouri, has been reelected president of the North 
west Missouri State Teachers’ College at Maryville 
for a two-year term 

Mr. W. R. Ash of Napoleon, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Delaware. Mr. Ash is# 
graduate of Heidelberg University, of the Ohio North- 
ern University, and completed post-graduate work @ 
the University of Michigan. He had filled the office @ 
Napoleon for the past seven years 

Supt. A. F. Hixon of Ironton, O., has been ® 
elected for a five year term at an increased salary. 
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Owners ) 7 AVE : SC ; Heating Contractor 
—  _ DAVID B. OLIVER HIGH SCHOOI a. Heating Contractor 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH, PA. New Castle, Pa. 


This Fine New Pittsburgh School 


Equipped with Buckeye Fans 
and Buckeye Heatovents 


Buckeye Products are the logical choice of a great many Engineers and Arch- 
itects for fine Buildings such as this, and we are proud to add this new High School 
Building to our long list of installations. 

Our equipment, backed by fifty-one years’ experience in the heating and ven- 
tilating field, is being installed in a large number of both new and old buildings. 

The coming vacation period provides an ideal opportunity of replacing your 
old heating system with the new, modern, economical and health promoting Heat- 
ovent System. The Heatovent is very flexible, easy to install, simple to operate, 
and requires very little floor space. Old buildings in which no means of ventila- 
tion have been provided, can be readily and easily equipped with the Heatovent 
System. 

It will pay you to investigate the improved Heatovent System of ventilation 
and learn its many advantages. 


Buckeye Blower Company 


608 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. . 813 George St., Baltimore, Md. 
372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio 708-10 Columbia Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Case & Morse, 1018 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 1236 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

533 Jackson Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1016 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 403-405 Sharon Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE ELEMENTARY RURAL 
VIRGINIA 


More than one-third of the enrollment in the 
elementary schools of rural Virginia is for the 
first time found in standard schools, as defined 
by the state board of education. Approximately 
16,000 of this enroliment is in the standard ele 
mentary schools which are not constituent parts 
of standard accredited high schools. The re 
mainder of the enrollment, about 84,000, is in 
the elementary grades of the standard accred 
ited high schools located outside of the cities. 

A marked increase in enrollment in rural 
standard elementary schools is due to a numbe 
of causes, chief among them being the increase 
in the number of standard elementary schools. 
Whereas in 1923-1924, 105 one-room rural 
schools were standardized, this session, 141 re 
ceived standard rating; and while last year 149 
two-room schools were approved as standard, 
this year 181 such schools met the standard 
requirements; and, while 198 three-room 01 
more than three-room schools were found to meet 
the standard requirements, this session 244 such 
schools were accredited. Thus, while last year 
there was a total of 452 standard elementary 
schools not parts of accedited high schools, 
this session there are 566 such.schools. 


SCHOOLS OF 


Emphasis upon better elementary schools is 
one of the most hopeful signs of general edu- 
cational development within the state. To en 
courage the standardization of elementary 
schools located apart from the regularly accred 
ited high schools, the state board of education 
makes an annual appropriation, in addition to 
regular state funds, of $150 to the local board 
for each standard one-room school accepted at 
this rating. 


Heated and Ventilated by the American System 
tuffalo Fans and Carrier Washers. 














HIGH SCHOOL, 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Interesting catalogs on request. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


186 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE ROSENWALD SCHOOLS 

A statement has recently been issued 
that, in the past ten years, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, in cooperation with fourteen southern 
states, has aided in the building of 2,512 rural 
schools for negroes. 

The cost of these schools was 
vided as follows: By public fund, about $5,460, 
000; by negroes, $2,290,000; by whites, $500,000, 
and by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, $1,860,000 
For the past year the Rosenwald Fund made an 
appropriation covering aid toward building 517 
more’ schools and adding 55 rooms to schools 
now in use, as requested by the cooperating 
states. 


showine 


$10,111,000 pro 


The number of schools erected in each state 


and their total cost are: 
Stite 


Schools otal Cost 
Alabama owe s §27,411 
Arkansas 137 971,736 
Florida 17 145,030 
Georgin 114 405,510 
Kentucky Ww 111,949 
Louisiana 242 TAS 526 
Maryland v1 271,840 
Mississippi 298 1,501,993 
North Carolina 132 1.845.458 
Oklahoma 0) 292,766 
South Carolina mH) 1.140.902 
Tennesser 201 866,516 
Texas Wh 613.527 
Virginia 208 S09 388 

Total By) 4 10.911,3852 


The schools have a teacher capacity of 6,240 
and a pupil capacity of 280,800. They are re 
quired to be of standard construction, represent 
ing the most approved modern educational ideas 
regarding site, placing of windows, ventilation 
and sanitation. Each is equipped with one or 
more industrial rooms, and each has a minimum 
requirement of two acres of ground. The large 
schools represent the consglidation of several 
smaller districts, the pupils being transported 
in school wagons. Construction and disburse- 
ment of funds are administered by state super 
indent of education. The buildings are public 
property. 

Despite the opinion of 387 principals that 
New York City classrooms can be ventilated 
properly by the use of doors and windows and 
the added evidence that costly mechanical plants 
in 147 schools are not in operation, the board of 
superintendents has decided that it sees no rea 


son to recommend that the policy previously 


Architects, 
Heating Engineer 


: 9 Fans and Carrier Air Washers 
in largest school building in Southwest 


Buffalo-Carrier equipment is installed in the splendid new Tucson High School, at Tucson, Arizona. 
Fresh outside air is drawn in by three large “Buffalo” fans, forced over 12 direct-transmission heaters, 
(supplied by The American Foundry and Furnace Co.), and is then washed and humidified by Carrier 
After circulating in the classrooms the air is discharged out-doors. 

complete change of classroom air is accomplished, yet there are no drafts. 


If you want this kind of ventilation in your school buildings let us help you obtain it. 


Lyman and Place, Tueson 
Elliott Lee Ellingwood, Los Angeles. 


Every eight minutes, a 





adopted of providing mechanical ventilation i 
hool buildings should be abandoned 

In the report, 147 
ventilating equipment in their schools was not 
being used, that in 196 other schools it was 
being used only a part of the time, and that in 
but 29 schools was it being used at all times 
The ventilating experts declared that any de 
fects in the service might be remedied by a 
little attention and that the mechanical ven 
tilating system should be continued. It was 
maintained that in large schools where ove 
10 children are obliged to spend a large part of 
the day in a classroom, sufficient ventilation can- 
not be provided by the use of windows and doors 
alone, notwithstanding the testimony which had 
heen received from the principals. 

Among the claims made in favor of mechan 
cal ventilation was that when the temperature 
outdoors is 40 or below, fuel cost is less with | 
a mechanical system than without; that i 
schools having mechanical ventilation, the rate 
of promotion is 22 per cent higher than @ 
schools without such equipment; and that a Te 
cent experiment where records were kept @ 
respiratory illnesses, 


health resulted in schools using mechanical ven 
tilation. 

It was the belief of the school authorities that 
it is safer to rely on the results of scientific 
experiment rather than on the empirical know 
edge of those who do not seem to think that 
forced ventilation is necessary in large, modem 
school buildings. Practically all of the large 
modern, private commercial or business builé 
ings where many people congregate, have to rely 
on forced ventilation. 


. Gloversville, N. Y. Under a plan worked out 
by Supt. J. E. Warren and the principals’ club 
of the city schools, final examinations for grade 
four to seven were given on June &th, two week# 
before the close of the school term. Under thé 
plan, the teachers conducted their reviews afte 
the examination period, instead of before as for 
merly, thus utilizing the final tests as teaching 
devices. Where a child failed in the examin# 
tion, he was given an opportunity for anothe? 
test. The plan is expected to show some advair 
tages in a community where final examinations 
are the rule. 
(Coneluded on Page 128) 
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1168 Schools 
Now Equipped with 
G&G Telescopic Hoists 


ORE and more schools over the 

entire country are solving their 
ash removal problems with G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoists, at the same time effecting 
remarkable economies in time, labor and 
operating costs. 


= ‘Weer © a = 7 = This Model D Electric Hoist handles 
_o 1 large quantities of ashes quickly and effi- 
cn | ciently and uses very little current. Cans 
are hoisted direct from basement to ash 
at. the truck, without rehandling at grade level. 
As not Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gates 
het i Hil insure perfect safety to operator and pe- 
times. Wa | | destrians. 


yf | There is a G&G Telescopic Hoist to fit 
‘a | the needs of your particular school, 
t Was | whether the volume of ashes is large or 
! over | small. Ask your architect about G&G 
7 | ‘ i Equipment or write for our catalog which 
does ie Bh em describes in full all G&G electric and 


+h had <i a manually operated Telescopic Hoists. 
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Rundle-Spence 


for every school requirement. 
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Healthy Bodies 
Mean Active Minds 


Schools everywhere know that healthy bodies mean 
For this reason every effort is being 
used to keep school children in better health and to 
prevent the spread of illness. 
Vertico-Slant 
Fountains are necessary because they provide pure, 
fresh, clean water at all times. 
vent the spread of contagion arising from germ-laden 
mouths. LIPS CAN’T TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
and the source of most drinking contamination is 
automatically eliminated. Two of the more popular 
fountains for school use are pictured here. 


R-S Fountains come in a complete range of sizes and models 
Write for catalog which gives 
prices, specifications and full information on R-S Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Sup- 
It will be gladly sent upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


Sanitary Drinking 


In addition, they pre- 











C-92 Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all the con- 
veniences of the vertical stream foun- 
tain with the special slanting stream 
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feature. Glass or cup may easily be a 
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C-147 A pedestal fixture of galvan- 
ized pipe with extra heavy vitreous 
china bowl and vertico-slant stream. 
An extra strong fountain for the play- 
ground. 








(Concluded from Page 126) 

The cooperative system whereby pupils of 
the Haaren high school in New York City alter- 
nate weekly between school and regular business 
positions is reported to be highly successful as 
shown by the data regarding the 110 pupils re- 
cently graduated from the school. 

At their request, the members of the grad- 
uating class did not go out to work until their 
last year of school. During the year from Feb- 
ruary, 1924, to February, 1925, the pupils not 
only completed their requirements for gradua- 
tion with regents’ examinations in the subjects 
required, but also earned a total of $20,819, the 
salaries ranging from $10 to $18 weekly. 

The pupils were employed by fifty firms and 
practically all the pupils were retained at their 
work after graduation. 

South Pittsburg, Tenn. Acting upon the 
suggestions of the state education department, 
the members of the local school faculty have de- 
parted on an extended automobile trip, in place 
of spending the summer in special work at the 
University of Tennessee. 

The faculty trip began with a visit to Wash- 
ington and other eastern points, after which 
they will proceed westward to the Yellowstone. 
The party will return to the city in time for the 
opening of the fall term. 

At the direction of the board of education 
of Wilmington, Del., a ballot was prepared and 
submitted to the parents through the children, 
asking for an expression of preference as to the 
time schedule for the opening and closing of 
the schools. Those desiring the schools to open 
at 9:00 daylight saving time, corresponding to 
8:00 standard time, were requested to answer 
yes on the ballot, and those opposed to opening 
the schools were requested to answer no. The 
result of the voting showed a majority of 17,353 
votes in favor of opening the schools at 8:00 
standard time or 9:00 o’clock daylight saving 
time. 

In Hancock County, W. Va., the probation- 
ary promotion plan will again be used under the 
same conditions as in former years. All pupils 
whose grades are not more than ten per cent 
below the passing mark will be promoted con 
ditionally. A letter is regularly sent to the par 
ent in explanation of the conditions. 

—Supt. William McAndrew of Chicago, IIl., 
recently issued a special inter-school bulletin 


entitled, ‘Pleasing the Public’. In the bulletin, 
Mr. McAndrew makes use of the idea of inviting 
comment as practiced in restaurants, railways 
and others public service organizations. It was 
urged that placards be posted in each school in 
such a way as to attract the attention of vis- 
itors. Again, it was urged that each principal 
advertise the fact that complainants will be 
given respectful hearing in the schools, and that 
no reprisal will be visited upon the complainant’s 
child. A third means of publicity suggested is 
the use of a neat sign near the entrance to the 
building, giving the room number and floor of 
the principal’s office. In the office of the prin- 
cipal, there should be a sign, giving the name 
of the principal, the assistant and the clerk. 

Fairport, N. Y., has completed a building 
program begun five years ago. In the past five 
years an elementary school has been erected at a 
cost of $75,000, the high school has been con 
verted into a modern grammar school at a cost 
of $15,000, and a new 59-room high school 
erected at a cost of $345,000. Other improve- 
ments to the school system, together with the 
establishment of some new departments, have 
brought the total outlay close to half a million 
dollars. 

Alliance, O. Twenty-five and a half gal- 
lons of milk are used in the Alliance public 
schools each day. More than 300 children in 
the grades, most of them found to be under- 
weight have been placed on the milk feeding 
program. Children in the first three grades 
are given half a pint of milk and a graham 
cracker each morning during recess. Older 
puvils are given a pint of milk and a cracker. 

The milk program has been in effect only a 
short time. Last year remarkable results were 
recorded as result of the feeding. Children 
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“The responsible agents for the expenditure of 
large sums of school money, the superintendents, 
are entitled to a training in the fundamentals of 
business and financial administration sufficient to 
guarantee an efficient handling of these ever- 
growing public funds, and that the academic col- 
lege degree is no assurance that the holder is 
adequately equipped for this task.”"—Dr. M. E. 


Flaggerty, School of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 





rent Tereeerecericeegr vereeeerent sent tren 


were found to gain weight and to be more men 
tally alert when given the milk. The plan last 


eh eo > ame 


year of giving milk during both the morning] 


and afternoon recess periods was changed wher 
the program was outlined this year. The after 
noon milk was eliminated, and only childre 
underweight were placed on the official program 
by the medical department. Where parents ar 
able to pay, an assessment is levied for th 
milk. In the case of children from destitute 
families, money is provided from the Christmas 
seal sale fund. 

—Portland, Ore. The city council has agree 
to provide in the next year’s budget an item @ 
$8,000 for additional nurses and medical super 
visors so that there may be one nurse to ever 
2,000 children in the city schools. 
new plan, the city health department, the cit) 
schools and the Oregon Tuberculosis Society 
will cooperate in providing additional medica 
inspection in order that contagious disease 
may be more quickly checked in the school 
Under the arrangement, the city is to contribute 
$8,000 and the schools $13,570 toward the et 
largement of the medical inspection work. 

—The Playground and Recreation Associatio 
of America has isssued its report for the yea 
1924, showing a total expenditure in Americal 
cities for public recreation, of $20,052,558, ane 
a total of 8,115 play spaces in operation. 4 
total of 4,444 play leaders are working withott 
pay and 15,871 workers are regularly employe 
in play areas. A total of 711 cities have tr 
ported play areas, while new play areas opened 
for the first time in 1924 amounted to 635. 

Chicago, Ill. 3usiness Manager Jobt 
Byrnes has become dissatisfied with the progres 
of the ten-million-dollar building program ai 
has taken steps to speed up the work. Contra 
tors on school jobs will be asked to put ™ 
double shifts during the daylight saving seas 
so that fourteen hours a day may be given? 
actual construction work. The architects’ staf 
will be increased from eighty to one hundre 
members. Twenty buildings are now in cours 
of construction, at a cost of nearly $10,000,000 

New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing that each neW¥ 
building erected in the future shall be so com 
structed that the roof may be used for open al 
classes. 
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rooms, etc. 


school buildings. 






your telephone. 
of our office in your city. 








Adequate heating for every ~ 
classroom — Dunham Heating 


HE rising generation may be a little different from any that have 
preceded it, but it differs not one whit when it comes to an appreci- 
ation for adequate heating of classrooms, corridors, halls, assembly 
Dunham Heating provides a complete adequacy of warmth 
in all weathers—never too much or too little. 
to greater efficiency in teaching, to better health of both teachers and 
pupils—and to the elimination of such factors as distracted attention from 
noisy radiators, expensive repairs, high cost operation, etc. 


Every week sees additional names being added to the list of Dunhamized 
Today there are several thousand Dunham installa- 
tions giving adequate heating service to the schools of America. 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and 
Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as close to your office as 
Consult your telephone directory for the address 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 





Its installation conduces 


230 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 





THE PUPILS SAY 
“Since our achool 
was Dunhamized ev- 
erybody is happy. 
Now we have no 
more cold, drafty 
rooms, chilly corri- 
dors or noisy radia- 
tors. We're all for 
Dunham Heating!” 











THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


NEW 
FOR THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP 


Concluded from Page 59) 


| class and dismissal bells, separate emer 
vency tire voles, exterior eall bells, ete, 
In the interior construction of the building 


a rrid ! is entirely surrounded by brick 


ils and heat and vent flues are in practically 
eases of brick. Separating walls between 


The 


separated from 


classrooms are of brick or macite blocks. 


litorilum and gymnasium are 
the school portion by heavy brick walls, so that 
throughout the building all 
heen taken to guard against fire and panic. In 
iddition the 


precautions have 
entire first floor construction and 
are of reinforced con 
all toilet 
rooms have cement floors drained to floor drains 


all corridors throughout 
crete and the entire basement and 
for ease of cleaning. 

The auditorium and gymnasium are only one 
story in height, balaneing each other at either 
side of the fore court. The former is treated on 
the inside with 


plastered 


a sand finished plaster, wit! 
with tile 


proscenium arch to the 


pilasters 


eaps. lhe 
stuve is also treated 
with a tile decorative border, forming with the 
pilaster caps and the blue stage curtain the only 
olor in the room. The woodwork is light gra 
in color, matching the seats. 

The gymnasium has the walls lined their full 
height with a light buff colored brick with close 


joints, and a minimum of woodwork at the 


vindows and other openings. The ceiling is 
open, with the iron trusses exposed so that 
gymnasium equipment may be attached to 
them rhe entire exposed sheathing of the 


root and the little woodwork along the walls is 


stained a soft dark brown. The same dark 
hrown tone is carried out throughout the school 
ortion with light toned and finished plastered 


l 
nt in the hasement. where the wood 


work is painted gray. All classrooms have 
slate sills, so that flower pots and apparatus may 
be placed thereon without danger of spoiling 
the material and so that they may be easily 
washed off and cleaned, requiring no upkeep. 

All toilets and shower enclosures are of black 
Pennsylvania slate to minimize expense in 
upkeep and offer more resistance to deteriora- 
tion as well as to anv danger of fire. 


The entire exterior of the building is finished 


with a light gray-buff granite from a_ loeal 
quarry, with Indiana limestone columns and 


treatment at the main entrances and at the 
heads and sills of windows and at the parapet 
wall along the front of the main school portion. 
All exterior woodwork is finished a light gray 
in eolor, to tone with the limestone. 

The roof over the auditorium and over the 
is sloping and both are covered 
with a black wide Pennsylvania slate. 


The flat roof behind the parapet walls over the 


gymnasium 


rough 


schoo] portion is of slag. 
The building cost about 
cents per eubie foot. 


THE VOCABULARY OF A HISTORY TEXT 


P9GH OOO or PB5 


Cone ded rom Pawe 65) 
Z It quite possible that special effort 
should be made to find out what these words ar 


and devote certain periods of instruction to 
them 
8. In the 106 thers 
2.912 different words which were used with a 
frequeney 
of 121 different words per 1,000 running words 
t. More than fifty per cent of the words 


oceurred but onee and 90 per cent appeared less 


examined were 


pages 


of over 28.000 times. or an average 


than ten times. 

5. The authors of this text used practically 
all of Thorndike’s first thousand words, about 
half of the second thousand, a third of the third 


thousand, a fifth of the fourth thousand, and 


ee) 


one-fifth of the remaining five thousand. Only 
327 words were found which did not oeceur in 
Thorndike’s list—of proper 


names. Grade history, therefore, seems to in 


these 248 were 
volve a greater proportional number of words 
in the first five thousand of the ten thousand 
most common words of (Thorndike’s Word 
Book). The vocabulary difficulty appears to be 
normal for the subject. 


THE MARSHALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
JO 


4 4 
(Concluded from Page 63) 


As shown by the floor plans, the building has 
its main axis parallel to the street with lateral 
wings extending both right and left. 

The first unit consists of twelve classrooms 
and a combination auditorium-gymnasium to- 
gether with the halls, offices, ete. 
The ultimate building plan permits of the ex- 
tension of the wings so that a 24 to 30 room 
building may be produced. 

The halls have brick wainscoting with block 
terrazzo floors. In ease of any cracking, any 
block may be removed and a new one installed. 
The classrooms are provided with hardwood 
flooring over fireproof construction. This plan 
has been found to eliminate to a large degree 
all noise when pupils are passing and when mov 
able furniture is uniformly used. 

The auditorium-gymnasium is of light faced 
brick up to the ceiling. At one side is a stage; 
under the stage, there are mounted racks for 
the storage of the sectional opera seats. This 
provides a double usage for the space, and, in 
an elementary school, this gives ample oppor- 
tunity for play and exercise, assembly hall pur 
poses and recreational use for the community 
those when school is in 


necessary 


at times other than 
session. 
Heating and Ventilating 
Heat is carried on by direct radiation, radia 


tors being under each window unit. 


placed 
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S: OWN above is 


No. 611, two-part,with 
glass filler, a favorite 
Halsey Taylor school 
type. Made of heavy 
vitreous china with 
integral back and 
concealed hangers. 
Exclusively Halsey 
Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control! 





One of the heating units controls the ventila 
tion by means of electrically operated unit 
ventilators. The foul air is forced out through 
the halls and the top of the building, thus pro- 
viding for a complete system of ventilation for 
each classroom as well as for halls and stair 
ways. 
Light 

As stated before, there has been an effort to 
use the unit lighting both for natural and arti- 
ficial lighting. To a large degree this has been 
carried out. The windows are of the Austral 
type which provide for tipping so that in the 
early spring and late fall each room may be 
ventilated without the use and expense of steam 
These 
windows are so placed as to give light to the 
full length of the seated room. 

The artificial lighting has been so placed as 
to have a uniform spread of light in all parts. 
The original idea called for unit lights for each 
sectional room unit. This has been slightly 
modified in building. 


and the electrically driven Univent. 


Building by Rooms 

The first floor contains five classrooms, lava 
tories, a principal’s office, and an auditorium- 
gymnasium. The second floor includes stand- 
ard classrooms, teachers’ rest room, a dining 
room and lavatories. Each floor is so con- 
structed that the lateral halls, which can be ex- 
tended in case additional units are added, pro- 
vide two rear exits from the first floor and two 
fire escape exits from the second floor. 

Each classroom is planned especially to 
accommodate movable furniture whereby the 
rooms may be cleared for different kinds of 
educational exercises. It has been found that 
the size hit upon for this purpose, namely 
about 22x26 feet, gives plenty of room both in 
the upper grades where there are larger seats 








A Variety of Designs 


— another important feature 


ing Fountains, the most important feature is variety of designs. 


N EXT to the health-protecting features of Halsey Taylor Drink- 


Schoolboard officials can choose Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains with full assurance that appearance and utility have not been 


sacrificed for safety’s sake. 


Two- or three-part types, individual, 


wall-types, pedestal types, models with glass-fillers—in short a type 


for any purpose. 


But all possess AUTOMATIC STREAM CON- 


TROL and TWO-STREAM PROJECTOR, the features that make 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains preferred in school installations. 


WRITE. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 


ILAIL SIE 








LOR. 


dian 


©) DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





ind in the lowe r grades whe re sal d tables and 
extra furniture must find place 

Incidentally. above the slate blackboard is an 
exit strip made « 


f cork. This provides for 
permanent and special displays of the work of 
the schools without any interference with the 
service of the blackboard 
Cloak Rooms 

Departing from the usual eustom of late 
years, no inside cloak eabinets are installed 
Instead, small cloak rooms with full ventilation 
were built. They are fully controlled from the 
inside of the classroom. having no exit directly 
to the halls. Whether this plan will prove 
more efficient than the cabinet type remains to 
be determined. It is slightly more eostly. but 
better ventilated and jess erowdinge occurs 

The extreme length of the building is about 
155 feet. 


61 feet with an extension in the rear for part 


The width of the main part is about 


of the auditorium-gymnasium of about 34 feet 
Cost 

of the building included econ 

tracts for the building in general, heating. 


The total cost 


plumbing and lighting fixtures and architects’ 
fees is about $194,000. The following itemized 


statement of contracts shows the distribution: 
Building contract—Fitzgerald Con- 

struction Co., Chicago, Illinois... .$132,275.00 
Heating contract—L. J. Wilhelmi, 

APS ee” 
Plumbing contract—L. 
& Co., Joliet, [linois. eres 
Lighting contract—Berger Electrical 
Co, ee, BEENUNOEDs 5 6.5.4 «04000 
Lighting fixtures—Berger Electrical 

ele wz sleia eo a 1,775.70 
Architects’ fees......... eae kes 10,867.89 
Although the building is a strictly fireproof 


24,690.00 
17,300.00 


6,866.50 


construction project, it is equipped with a 
standard fire alarm system and extinguishers. 
A system of electrically controlled clocks com 
pletes the outlay 


NEW CENTER SCHOOL AT MORRIS, ILL 
Concluded from Page 62) 

The total eubie contents of the building is 
892.140 feet and the total cost including archi 


tect’s fees and everything except equipment Is 


$226,665 or 25.5 cents per cubic foot. a lov 
neure Pe r fireproof construction The archi 
tect was Mr. Arthur L. Pillsbury of Blooming 


1 


ton, and the general contract was let to Mr. C.4 
Newlin of that city 


Jackson, Mich. Plans have been made for 
securing the validation of the $2,500,000 school 
bond issue. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education has issued 
a report showing the growth of consolidated 
schools. There are 168,000 one-teacher schools, 
enrolling 4,750,000 children; two, three and 
four-teacher schools, enrolling approximatelj 
1,500,000 children; schools in villages of 500 and 
under, enrolling approximately 2,250,000. chil- 
dren; consolidated schools, enrolling 2,750,00 
children, and 750,000 rural children enrolled in 
schools of larger towns and in others not in- 
cluded in the classification. There are about 
150,000 teachers employed in 14,000 consolidated 
schools of the country. 

Owing to a serious crowding, Supt. E 
Everett Cortright, at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
urged the board of education to proceed imme 
diately with the construction of a new high 
school. 

The grounds of the new Lincoln consoll- 
dated school near Ypsilanti, Mich., were graded. 
seeded, and supplied with shrubs and bushes by 
a group of 68 farmers, free of charge. Drives 
were laid out and graveled, and the _ stone 
foundation of the old school removed. The men 
spent three days at the job, and each noon the 
women of the district served dinner in the school 
dining room. 

In commenting upon a fire which broke out im 
the local high school, the Danville, Va., News 
said: “A school is more than a building. A 
very good building may be a poor schoolhouse. 
And no building should house large numbers of 
school children which is not provided with every 
known device for their safety.” 
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Investigate: f Investigate thoroughly! 
more thorough the better. 


The 
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That will 


show why we have equipped, and are equip- 
ping the finest schools with 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 
CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
No repairs in 14 years. 


everything satisfactory for 18 years . 
installations are what convince School Boards, Architects 
and Engineers, because freedom from expense after 1n- 
stallation 1s an important matter. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


AANARANANAN AANA 
META PH RAM 





UN 


As many names of 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL JANITOR 


(Continued from Page 48) 
brush, 8 estates, 15 soosuda. The time re- 


quired in each case favors use of the 


vacuum 
though more tests ought to be made before a 
final conclusion is drawn. 
The 0 


1 Stairs: In 


Special Rooms, Corridors 
advantages of the 


cleaner for classrooms apply 


leaning of 
general, the 
central vacuum 
likewise to such special rooms as gymnasium, 
play courts, auditoriums, cafeterias, clay model- 


ing rooms, kindergartens, libraries, ete., these 


idvantages being somewhat less where there is 
but little furniture but being extremely impor- 
tant in nearly all eases. In the case of manual 
training and domestic science rooms, however, 
it is often advisable and sometimes necessary to 
ise the brush. 


pieces of wood, matches, pins, ete., 
obstructions in the 


In such rooms there are often 
which act as 
vacuum tool and cause 
annoyance to the operator. 

In cleaning corridors the vacuum accom- 
plishes better results than the brush, but there 
is probably little difference in the time re- 
quired. The brush is wider than the vacuum 
tool and will, therefore. 
each stroke. Also, the vacuum tool must be 
moved more slowly than the brush, both because 


cover more space at 


tis att iched to the hose and because it will not 
clean the floor so well if moved too rapidly. On 
the other hand, the vacuum will clean at both 
forward and backward strokes while the brush 
can clean in one direction only, and if skilfully 
perated, there is no need for covering space 
twice with the while with the 
brush each stroke must begin a few inches back 
of the place where the previous stroke ended 
and must slightly overlap the space swept by 
the stroke immediately preceeding. 

For the cleaning of stairs, the vacuum 
cleaner has a distinct advantage. It will re 


vacuum tool, 


important an 


2301 KNOX AVENUE 


.no trouble in 17 years.... 


. Such reports from 


CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


move dirt from the corners where each step 


joins its riser and the stair wall, which is very 


difficult to remove with a brush. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the vacuum 
cleaner is at least as rapid and more thorough 
in the cleaning of special rooms, corridors and 
stairs. 

Kinds of 
made of a vacuum cleaner for daily cleaning of 
floors will depend largely upon what kind of a 
vacuum cleaning system is installed. In the 


Vacuum Equipment: The use 


two schools observed in which vacuums were 
installed more than twelve years ago, they were 
used very little for cleaning floors, while in the 
two schools in which vacuums had been recently 
installed, both were used for the cleaning of 
nearly all floors. The difference in the amount 
of use was due: first, to the fact that the new 
installations had an inlet valve located near the 
door of each classroom, one valve serving one, 
two, three or four rooms, while in the old in 
stallations one or two inlet valves had to serve 
second, the old installations 
necessitated use of a 75 foot hose, while a 40 


an entire floor; 


foot hose served the newer installations. 
difference in the 
required to clean a room, 


It makes a great deal of 
time and energy 
dragged from 
room to room or a short one may be detached 


whether a long hose must be 


from the inlet valve and re-attached to another 
after the cleaning of every two or three rooms. 
With the long hose, the greater friction also 
reduces the effectiveness of the work. In the 
schools where the janitors did not use their 
vacuums, these were the sole reasons given for 
not using them. 

Janitors who have never used the vacuum or 
those familiar only with installations necessi- 
tating use of a long hose often express the 
opinion that the work is laborious and that they 


stallations _ as you wish, on application. 


would rather use a brush. This is not the case 
where a short hose is used. In one of the 
schools a janitor 65 years of age was operating 
the vacuum. He had cleaned floors by means 
of brushes for twenty years and when a vacuum 
was installed in his school he feared that he 
The use of the 
vacuum was required and he has now success 
fully operated it for three 
maintains that use of the vacuum is less 
fatiguing than use of the brush. He says that 
he would have to give up his work if it were not 


would be unable to operate it. 


years. He now 


for the vacuum. 


Other Advantages of the 

Cleaning System: 

1. Use of the central vacuum cleaner elimi 
nates the portion of dust on furniture and 
woodwork caused by sweeping, since it takes 
all dust directly to the basement. 

2. The vacuum itself is sometimes used to 
dust the tops of desks and ledges on woodwork. 

3. . Use of the vacuum keeps the floor cleaner 
and, in the case of unoiled floors, will reduce 
the frequency requirement for scrubbing and 
mopping. 

4. Use of the vacuum reduces the frequency 
requirement for washing windows, since it does 
not stir up dust. 

5. The expulsion of dust from the classroom 
directly to the basement where it may be 
burned, is the best way of disposing of harmful 
bacteria that cling to dust particles. 

6. The use of the vacuum cleaner eliminates 
any possible objection to cleaning vacant spe- 
cial rooms and corridors during school hours. 

7. The central vacuum cleaner makes it pos 
sible to clean rooms in which teachers or a few 
pupils remain after school hours, without raising 
dust for them to breathe. 

8. Erasers and chalk trays may be cleaned 
far more rapidly and thoroughly with a vacuum 
cleaner than by hand. 

9. Walls and ceilings may be dusted more 
rapidly and thoroughly with a vacuum cleaner 
than with a wall brush. 

10. Rugs, carpets, door mats, brushes of all 
kinds, dusters, etc., may be cleaned more 


Central Vacuum 
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THE NAME TO LOOK FOR ON PLUMBING WARE 


























The Onc) 
to look for. 


XOxcQ) 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 




















Davenport, Iowa 


Little Rock, Ark. 


‘MONC(Y 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


—used in schools for over 45 years 


trade mark is a worth-while emblem 
Representing, as it does, the utmost in 
quality, durability, satisfactory service and value, 
it is your protection—an absolute assurance of the 
best the market affords in the line of plumbing 
fixtures for schools. 


experts are “always at your 
service,’ and will be pleased to offer 
suggestions on any and all your plumb- 
ing problems. 


No obligation. 


Write us today—don'’t hesitate. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES : 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











thoroughly and more rapidly by means of a 
vacuum cleaner than by any other means. 


11. A central vacuum cleaner is handy as a 
means of removal of dirt bound to accumulate 
in a furnace room, and by means of an attach- 
ment it can be used to remove dust from the 
furnace tubes, thus through better and more 
frequent cleaning, saving almost enough coal to 
pay for operating the vacuum,’ 


Cost of Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems: 
President Skillman of the Spencer Turbine 
Company estimates that the average cost of in- 
stallation, complete, for a one-janitor plant is 
$1,500 and for a two-janitor plant, $2,000. He 
estimates that the plan will give service on the 
average for twenty years. The total cost, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest on investment at 
6 per cent, electricity, and replacement of hose, 
tools, ete., he estimates to be $285 per year for 
a one-janitor plant and $460 per year for a two- 
janitor plant. 

When one considers the enormous advantages 
of the central vacuum cleaner, its effectiveness 
and ease of operation, besides the many other 
uses that may be made of it, this yearly cost 
For the ordinary ele- 
mentary school this equipment is, from the 
standpoint of cost, entirely practical. The 
guarantee that every classroom will be kept 
thoroughly clean, not to mention the saving of 
the over-worked janitor’s time and energy or 
the other uses to which the vacuum may be put, 
should be worth from $20 to $30 per room to 
any elementary school with as many as eight or 
ten rooms or more. Efficiency of service in 
cleaning floors is the first consideration, 
economy of time and ease of performance fol- 
low. In these respects the central vacuum 
cleaning system stands high. However, it will 
probably be some time before all elementary 
schools are thus equipped. A consideration of 


*See timates by Cooley, M. S., “Vacuum Cleaning 
gyaeae in Schools,” The American School Board 
Journal, Vol. 18, pp. 27-29, September, 1918. 


seems very reasonable. 


| PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS | 


floor brushes is, therefore, next in order. 

Kinds of Floor Brushes to Use: The floor 
brush containing long, thickly packed hairs is 
most satisfactory for wooden floors. For 
cement floors one containing short, thickly 
packed hairs is best. In practice janitors often 
use brushes, of which the hair has been worn 
short, to sweep cement floors. 

The length of block of the brush is impor 
tant. Thirty-eight of 48 janitors observed used 
brushes having an 18-inch block. However, ex- 
periments show that the 18-inch block is not 
always advantageous. In sweeping classrooms 
containing large desks, the brush having an 
18-inch block may be used to advantage. In 
sweeping desks the 
18-inch block is at a disadvantage both as re- 
gards quality of results secured and time 
required for performance. ‘The brush having 
a 16-inch block is better for this purpose. In 
sweeping corridors, however, the brush having 
an 18-inch block is superior to the brush having 
a 30-inch or a 36-inch block. Work with the 
brush having the shorter block is not quite so 
rapid as with the one having the longer block 
but the latter will leave more brush marks and 
will lose some sweeping compound and dust 
back of it. 

Care of Brushes: Proper care should be 
given to brushes because a brush well cared for 
will accomplish better work than one poorly 
kept. Brushes should be hung on pegs when 
not in use rather than set in corners so that the 
hairs may become bent. Good brushes have 
holes on either side of the block into which the 
handle may be screwed. The handle should 
occasionally be changed so that the brush will 
wear evenly on both sides. The hair of the 
brush should be combed frequently with a 
coarse comb to keep the brush free from lint 
and oily, gummy dirt that clings to the hairs 
and bunches them together. Good brushes, 


rooms containing small 








properly cared for, will give longer and mor 
efficient service than brushes poorly kept. A 
“bald” brush or one of which the hairs are bent 
or bunched together, will not accomplish satis 
factory results. 


re 


nee eae 


FLOOR LOADS IN THE DESIGN OF SCHOOL | 


BUILDINGS 


‘ (Concluded from Page 60) 

The average load permitted for assembly 
room is 99.5 and for corridors it is 92.5. The 
Committee writes as follows concerning schoo 
buildings : 

“According to investigations by Norman M 
Stineman (American Architect, 
1923) a standard classroom has 736 square feet 
area and accommodates 45 pupils. The aver 
age weight of furniture and inmates is about 
7,500 pounds, or ten pounds per square foot 


April 11th, | 


we 


He estimates the maximum possible load a | 


two adults in each seat and 30 around walls, 
giving a total live load of 28 pounds per square 
foot. 

“In the course of loading tests for school 
house floors made by the Milwaukee Board of 
Education (Engineering News-Record, May 


+ nee 


6th, 1920) a room 24 feet 5 inches by 32 feet | 


(781.3 square feet), normally for the accommo 
dation of a teacher and 48 pupils, was crowded 


with 258 pupils, filling all seats double, and t 


all aisles and open spaces. There resulted 4 
total weight per square foot, including desks, 
of 41.7 pounds. 

“Under normal conditions with 48 pupils al 
an average weight of 115.6 pounds, plus weigh 
of desks and teachers, the average floor load 
was 10.83 pounds per square foot. Filled undet 
normal conditions with adults, as in the case 
of night school, the load amounted to 128 
pounds per square foot. 

“Other investigators put the live load i 
school classrooms normally filled at fourteen 
pounds per square foot, and at 22 pounds if the 
aisles are crowded.” 
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WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS are the standard of sanitary 


service. 


That means they fulfill without question the purpose 
intended. Pleasing appearance, urine proof. 


Easiest cleaned, and last but not least—they stand 
the gaff of playful and willful youth. 


This seat because of its material assists in defeat- 
ing the spreading of health destroying diseases common in 
material that absorbs moisture, etc. 


Types to fit all regular closets, both 


hand and seat operating. 


Ask your Plumber, Jobber, or Seat Department of the makers. 
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ON SELECTING SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

(Continued from Page 38) 
plete statement, but the case should not be 
prejudiced in favor of the $5,000 man. When 
the man on the lower salary is the younger, 
or the one 
poorer in purse, then he may be the better 
man Other factors are the length of service 
of each 


grees that each may have, 


or when he is in the smaller city, 


as city school superintendent, the de 
their relative fami 
as hitherto said, the 


each is prepared by 


lies, and, kind of service 
nature and training to 
render. Men of the first type in general get 
the lowest salaries as city school superintendent. 
If in this hypothetical case, the two men are of 
families, and in 
about the 
presumed, 


the same age, with similar 
charge of cities of 
wealth, it may be 


evidence, 


same size and 
wanting other 
absorbed 
in pedagogies but with a broad outlook on life, 
and he may be for this reason the exact man 
required. 


that the first man is not one 


As to testimonials, when the copies offered 
have been from the hands of honest men, they 
are worth something. 
by wire ; 


References by mail and 
ind by telephone are worth much more. 
Far better is the investigation on the spot by a 
committee of the board going to see both the 
school authorities and 
Board 


various other citizens. 
making investigations 
should go about separately and freely; they may 
discover interesting facts One of the most 
amusing instances was that of a board that 
thirty years ago investigated a man who was 
not only school head but also the owner of a 
dry goods store and the author of several books. 
In its search for the real fac ‘ts, the board was 
told by a rich man of the city that the candi- 
date did not know enough to write books and 
made but a pitiful sum, scarcely five thousand 
dollars a year from the dry goods store, and 


me ‘mbe rs suc th 








that the grand niece of this man was the school 


head’s secretary in the public office. Thirty 
vears have passed; the young lady of that time 
is still board secretary in that city; and the 


board that discovered the affairs of this school- 
man and elected him, the entire board, is dead. 
But the rich man still lives at a great age, and 
has never yet understood why his remark be 
came the cause of the election elsewhere at 
once. 
Selecting a good school chief is a problem in 
Union at- 
tempts to control the salaries of the city school 
chiefs; 
not afford to pay higher salaries than at present, 


human nature. Not a state in the 
vet many boards still say that they can- 
when not a man on the board has ever stopped 


to think what the “afford” means. A 
good school superintendent often by a few sug- 


word 


gestions, without wronging a living person, save 
in annual expense the small sum that means 
to him the difference between a living salary 
and a painful one on modern prices, or the 
difference between staying on and tearing up 
the family 
trying once more to find the 


from its home and its roots and 
opportunity to 
render the youth of 


public and especially the 


the public a true and great service. 

Board members understand in business affairs 
that neighboring states often differ far more 
than states wide apart. In education, a city in 
the south of a state may be much more like a 
city in its extreme north than like the city that 
is just across the state line. Near-by cities may, 
therefore, be fifty years remote from each other 
in educational development. A specific illus- 
tration may serve: Massachusetts has a school 
development that differs more from its neigh- 
bors than it differs from California. It is often 
said by those who know little of the matter that 
all American public schools are alike; they are 


alike in the same sense that all horses are alike, 


and all automobiles. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the schoolman who has made a success 
in Indiana will not make a greater success in 
Ohio or Iowa, greatly as the school laws differ. 
The records of our cities show that taking men 
from other states has often been the necessary 
means to waking up into new life the best school 
forces. But boards doing this should do it with 
their eyes open, getting men likewise ready to 
go forward. 

THE STANDARDIZATION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
AT ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
(Continued from Page 41) 
been most successful. The principal is not now 
make monthly 
supplies. This means time 


obliged to requisitions for 
saved. The clerk 
does not now spend hours counting out papers, 
ete., for each teacher and for renters. The 
supplies being delivered to each room helps to 
solve the problem of storage space for the gen- 
eral supplies for the entire school. The quan- 
tity of supplies being standardized has solved 
for me what has always been a most perplexing 
question ‘How much ought I to order? ” 

From another departmental school (foreign) 
of 58 rooms with a registration of 1400 pupils— 
“During the summer the opinion was expressed 
by Professor Engelhardt of Columbia Uni- 
versity, that the proper way to determine the 
quantity of supplies as well as items to be 
dropped or added was through a questionnaire 
to the teachers. You will recall that this ques- 
tionnaire not only asked the teachers’ opinion 
as to proper quantities per pupil per term but 
also asked for suggestions as to supplies now 
furnished which ought to be added to list. The 
teachers also expressed opinions as to items 
which they considered unnecessary. 

“After obtaining the teachers’ judgment as to 
proper quantities of supplies and proper equip- 
ment our committee, through an unusually 
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The GRAVITY 


Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 


Principle 


It is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and no 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock of 
Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


NOW 
MADE 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for 





No. 70—Exit Only. 
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No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 
No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 


by “The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
use them because 
they give the pro- 
tection wanted. 





ARCHITECTS 


specify them because 
they have become 
the acknowledged 
standard. 


CONTRACTORS 


desire them because 
they are easily in- 
and do not 
get out of order. 
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capable subcommittee arrived at the final 
figures. 

“Our method of delivery has many advan- 
tages, among which are: 

“a. By making two deliveries during the 
term the quantities are sufficiently small so that 
they may be stored within the teacher’s room. 

“bh, The necessity for issuing supplies from 
the school store room to individual teachers is 
eliminated. With proper storeroom methods, 
even if we had proper store room facilities, the 
ald system would have demanded a full time 
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FIG. 11 (S-8). CODE CARD. 


stock keeper in this building to do the work 
properly. This, of course, we never had. 

“Most elementary schools, and this is cer- 
tainly true of this school, do not have building 
store room facilities for handling such quan- 
tities of supplies as come in. This is especially 
true in the matter of arranging individual items 
so as to be readily accessible. For example in 
our building we have at least seven small store 
rooms, some of them at least one block distant 
from the secretary’s office. 

“T firmly believe that we are working along 
the correct lines and that the plan gives every 
promise of success.” 

From a grammar school (American) 23 
rooms, with a registration of 859 pupils—“From 
a business and economic standpoint: 


“Greater accuracy is required on the part 
of those handling supplies at the warehouse. 

“The work is done more efficiently. More 
definite information is given through the charts 
for grades, which shows very plainly the allot 
ment for each pupil in each grade. 

“Teachers have supplies on hand at begin 
ning of term and thereafter when needed. 

“The plan saves sending in requisitions. 

“Work is no longer hampered by delay in 
deliveries. 

“Teachers know just how much they have on 
hand, what is required to carry on the work 
and, therefore, plan more economically. 

“It saves time and labor on the part of prin 
cipal. 

“Doesn’t have to make out long lists of requi- 
sitions for each grade. Supplies are sent directly 
to classrooms. There is no checking of parcels 
and contents, now done by the individual 
teacher. 


“An inventory of supplies on the part of 


; 


principal or assistant is no longer necessary.’ 


CUTTING PRINTING COSTS IN SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

paper than was necessary, but the little extra 
expense was so overwhelmingly overbalanced by 
the saving in presswork, that this was easily 
absorbed. An interesting side light to this, is 
that the estimator would not believe that he had 
not made a blunder in the estimate until he had 
checked and re-checked several times. This 
way of doing printing was a new one on him! 

I would strongly recommend the school execu- 
tive who reads these pages and who is conscious 
that his printing bill is too high, to try this 
method, for it will most assuredly pay him, and 
will release money for other purposes. 


THE BASIS OF PHYSICAL COMFORT IN 
RELATION TO AIR TEMPERATURE 


(Continued from Page 44) 
room. With this information he refers to his 
psychrometrie chart on which the comfort line 
is drawn, and determines what the equivalent 
temperature is,and to what extent it varies 
above or below the ideal. 

Take for example 70° dry bulb and 60° wet 
bulb, we find on referring to the chart that we 
are about one degree above the comfort line, 
and we must either raise the temperature or the 
humidity if we wish to maintain the ideal. 

The only difficulty with the situation as it 
stands at the present time, is that the maximum 
comfort line and the equivalent temperature 
lines which parallel it at spaces of one degree 
(not shown on the chart), necessitates the in- 
troduction of new names and new values which 
the average person, although he be interested 
in the subject, is reluctant to adopt. It re 
quires time and some study to become familiar 
with the new values and their immediate adop- 
tion is, therefore, much delayed; furthermore, 
the average person is not provided with a 
psychrometer and a _ psychrometric chart, 
neither is he skilled in their use. 

A simplified practical application of the 
equivalent temperature data is for this reason 
highly desirable. Means should be provided 
whereby the everyday observer can utilize this 
valuable information without the use of charts 
or intricate scientific instruments. 

This is entirely feasible and a simple instru- 
ment has been developed by which the equiva- 
lent temperature can be determined without the 
aid of calculations or charts. It is known as 
the comfort thermometer. 


Let us refer once more to the psychrometric 


chart (see Illustration 2) with the comfort line 
(Concluded on Page 143) 
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MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
we mention the following: 

Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


123 West 8th St. - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | | 
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(Concluded from Page 140) 


thereon. If we look at the line of maximum 
comfort, we note that it passes through the 
saturation curve at 64 Following this line 
downward across the chart, note that it inter 


sects the 80% relative humidity curve at 66°. 


Down further on the chart, say for example 


where the comfort line crosses 50% relative 
bulb is 691.° and the wet 
bulb 5s From the f 


that there is a certain drv bulb temperature for 


nun d tv. tne drv 


regoing it is evident 





every wet bulb to give the maximum of comfort 
We speak of this desirable dry bulb as the 
am 5 : SSS fn 
ee : é D |, 
- = | \ 
ILLUSTRATION 3 
rHE SLING PSYCHROMETER | 


‘ 99 , | 
ulb complement It means, Now 

that Tor every wet bulb tem 
irresponding or com 


perature there Is a Ce 


bulb temperature that gives the 


maximum degree of comtort. It is apparent, 
theretore, that if we take the wet bulb ther 
mometer and provide an additional scale on the 


rives” the desirable dry bu b tem 


] 


perature for anv given wet bulb, we have an 


Instrument that answers all purposes, so Tar as 


ct cal appheation Is COTICE rned in every 
qday Te Suc an rst 


i st] TW] } 


, pe 
the temperatures on the stem of 695 


rument ims shown in 


ind 4 yet bulb. the corresponding tempera 
ti iximum eomfort dry bulb are also 


A small drv bulb thermometer is also 
ed to the instrument for convenience. 


| sing the 


instrument, the wick covering 
tl b is wetted with clean water and the 


iment swung tor a minute or so in the air 


ns of the pivoted handle provided for 
rotated until the 


this } rpose, It is swung or 


wet bulb reaches the lowest point on the scale 


Y 
4 ir CAwerr retenenceen 


ILLUSTRATION 


and remains stationary. The 
of the 


ing. Direet 


seale on the right 


mereury column gives the wet bulb read 
ly opposite, at the left of the met 
cury column on the red seale, the desirable dry 
bulb is found for bulb. The 


thermome ter gives the dry bulb temperat ire of 


this wet small 
the air being tested. 

The black seale on the wet bulb instrument 
gives the wet bulb temperature and the red 
scale shows what the dry bulb temperature 
should be. 


It Is OonlV necessary now to correct the room 


temperature as indicated, to obtain maximum 
conditions of health and comfort. 


The 


those charged with the control of 


comfort thermometer in the hands of 
temperature 
conditions in schools, solves many perplexing 
problems and controversies regarding classroom 
temperatures and 
health and 
and pupils 

This is a 


application of 
ventilation. Al] 


paves the way for 


both 


better 


greater comfort for teachers 


step of great importance in the 


recent scientific discoveries in 


experimental work in recent 


vears has emphasized the importance of main 
correct air 


taining the temperature. Class 


room temperatures have been almost invariably 
maintained at too high a point, with no recog 
nition their relationship with the 
humidity and air motion in the room. 


given to 


Maintaining the correct temperature and the 
proper relationship to the moisture content is 
the most important single factor in schoolroom 
ventilation. It probably means some changes 
in standard equipment. Automatic controlling 
devices which hold the room temperature at a 
point and which cannot be 
interfered with by the 


given adjusted or 


teacher will give place 
to easily which the 


teacher will regulate in accordance with a pre 


adjustable thermostats 
determined comfort seale. 


Following this modification in 


temperature 
control practice will doubtless come another in 
that 
The old standard of thirty 


a direction diametrically opposite to 
usually prophesied. 
cubie feet of air per pupil per minute has so 
far weathered the attacks 


from experimental physiologists and hygienists, 


storm of repeated 
but it must soon succomb as the air quantity 
basis for ventilation practice is a thing of the 
When the readjustment is finally made 
and our standards properly based on air condi- 


past. 


tions rather than on ventilation methods, I am 
sure we will find that the quantity of air to 
maintain desirable standards will be much in- 
This, however, 
is another story which we will diseuss in a sub- 


creased rather than reduced. 


sequent issue of the American Scnoot Boarp 


Jor RNAI 
THE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


(Continued from Page 47) 
educational department. Nevertheless, 


a few principles may be set down to guide one 


by thie 


whose duty it is to pass judgment on the ques- 
tion They are: 
l A 


when it is unsafe, or when the health and morals 


building should be abandoned at once 
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will require extensive repairs. 


and aten year guarantee given. 


One Madison Ave. 


Keep The Water Out Of Your Walls 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW what is going on in 
your brick and stone walls. Wet spots, ruined 
decorations and efflorescent salts are annoying 
in themselves, but the chances are these are 
simply indications of damage going on which 


Leaks may be permanently cured by the use 
of THE CAFFALL PROCiSS —the heat 
method—which “Saved Cleopatra’s Needle.” 


All work done by skilled men under contract 
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action, can damage joints. 





The above shows how water, through frost and salt 
All bricks, after 
the first, were removed by hand, 
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of the children are seriously threatened by its 
continued occupation. 

9. It should be abandoned when the mainte 
nance and added costs of operation are sufficient 
to offset maintenance and interest charges on a 
new building of equal capacity and utility. 

3. It should be abandoned when it is incon- 
venient from the point of view of accessibility, 
as when the residence section has moved away. 

4. It should be abandoned when manifestly 
unsuited to modern school needs and too far 
depreciated physically to warrant alterations 
and additions. 

As soon as a building is abandoned for gen- 
eral school purposes, it is usually wise to dispose 
of it. Better sell it for what it will bring than 
let it stand idle. No obligation is felt to keep 
such structures in repair, and they become a 
to vandalism as well as to the elements. 
Dangers from fire a 


prey 
Although no de 
hand for untenanted 
schoolhouses, it is safe to say they are one and 
a half the normal rates. 


great. 
preciation rates are at 
Also, if the buildings 
are standing, there is a temptation to use them 
for some school purpose no matter how decrepit 
and obsolete they are. It is not at all an un- 
common sight to see disciplinary cases and de- 
fectives housed in old buildings long rejected 
for general school purposes. 

The sales value of abandoned buildings goes 
down very rapidly with each passing year. This 
means the district should realize what it can 
as soon as possible. Old, worn-out schoolhouses 
should be sold only under agreement to wreck 
them at once. Structures abandoned for other 
reasons than obsolescence or decrepitude, may 
be sold with the 
be moved from t! 
a sound building 
There seems to b 
itself should not b 


understanding that they will 
e lot, or the school might move 
1 new and suitable location. 
wing idea that the land 

d of, but retained 


for playground and park purposes. 
course, is dependent upon so many local factors 
that a general conclusion that such action is 


“Tax Exempt” 


A wise purchase of School Equip- 
ment should not tax School Boards 
and taxpayers for renewal and repair 
expenses. When you equip your in- 
institutions with 


Natural Slate 


for 


Toilet and Shower Partitions, 
Blackboards, etc. 


you have solved this problem for 
good. Absolutely non-absorbent, it 
offers no lodging to germs, stains or 
impurities of any kind. And the first 
is the last cost. 


Write for booklets. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
BLDG. EASTON, PA. 








This, of orde r that the 


at a high degree of efficiency. 





public investment may be con- 
served and the eficiency of the school plant kept 
If this principle 


advisable is unwarranted. The conclusion that 
buildings must not be allowed to stand idle is a 
sound one. 

As a final point, it may be said that several 
European countries give far more attention to 
the maintenance of public buildings than we do. 
In France, for example, the architect who plans 
a building also assumes responsibility for its 
care. He has the duty of seeing that it is prop 
erly maintained and plans renewals and altera 
tions with as great care as he exercises in plan 
ning the 


original construction. There is a 


great lesson for us to learn in this respect in 


of continuous responsibility is accepted, it will 


not be long until we have evolved satisfactory 


methods and means for putting it into practice. 


SCHOOL JANITORIAL AND ENGINEERING 





SERVICE—VI 
(Continued from Page 54) 
each cabinet in which the chamois skin and 
cleaning cloths are kept. The various pails 


and dust boxes are stood on the floor of the 


cabinet. 

Following is the schedule showing the num- 
ber of tools that are furnished for different 
hool buildings: 


sizes of seh 


JANITORIAL TOOL ALLOTMENT SCHEDULE 


Elementary 


One l'wo Three Four 


Janitorial Tools Man Men 
Basket, Bamboo, 4 bu.... 7 1 1 


Box, Galvanized Iron Dust 


1 2 
Box, Mop 1 1 
oR eee eee rere ere 2 2 
Brush, Counter 1 2 
Brush, Floor, 14” 1 1 
Brush, Floor, 16 1 1 
Brush, Hopper 1 2 
Brush, Radiator 1 2 
Brush, Sanitary Closet 1 2 
Brush, Combing 1 2 
Cabinet, Tool 1 2 
Chamois Skin 1 2 
Cloth, Cleaning 2Ib tIb 
Cup, Foree (Plumber's Friend) 1 2 
Dusters, Sanitary 1 2 
Duster, Special : 1 2 
Holder, Mophead (Sweeping & Scrubbing) 3 4 
Holder, Mophead (Hall) 2 2 
Kit, Handy ‘Tool , 1 2 
Mopheads, Sweeping 8 14 
Mopheads, Hall and Scrubbing 19 19 
Pails, Galvanized Iron, 14 qt 2 2 
Pails, Wringer ; 2 2 
Pans, Galvanized Iron Dust 1 2 
De, BOOOe 65.0650%005 000% a. 2 2 
Scraper, Floor or Wood , : 1 1 
Note: Any employee who has routine cleaning work t 


for purposes of allott 


Schoois 

Junior and Senior High Schools 

Men Men 

2 2 One for every two janitors or fraction 
thereof 


3 4 One for every janitor 
1 1 One for every floor 
] 4 Une for every janitor 
3 } One for every janitor 
1 1 None 
2 3 One for every janitor 
3 } One for every janitor 
$ Qne for every janitor 
4 One for every janitor 
t One tor every janitor 
} One tor every janitor 
3 } One tor every janitor 
6ID SID lwo pounds for every janitor 
3 4 One for every janitor 
3 4 One for every janitor 
4 (ne for every janitor 
5 6 Une for every janitor plus one for every 
2 2 One for every floor and one for each gym- 
hasium 
i (ne tor every janitor 
20 26 Six for every janitor 
19 1 Fifteen for every hall mop, plus five for 
every gymnasium plus two for every 
floor 
4 One for every janitor 
2 2 Four for a junior and five for a senior 


high school 


3 4 One tor every janitor 

3 + (ne for every janitor 

1 1 Two for a school 

o do regardless of his position, is considered a janitor 
ing the cleaning tools 
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sulting 


Atlanta, Ga. 





economies. 


Get the Best! 


Now is the time to place your orders for your School 
Supplies for the 1925-26 School year. 


You want to buy the best but you also want to create 
To do this is very hard but: 


Many Schools, Colleges, Cities and Counties all over the 
country have found that they can get what they want, 
when they want it, and at considerable saving; by con- 





Manufacturers 


SCHOOL and SANITARY SUPPLIES—SOAPS—DISINFECTANTS 


“You Can Too’’ 


CO. 


Dallas, Tex. 








PRINCIPLE AND PRINCIPAL 

“The most successful supervision is that which 
makes leaders of the teachers along lines of 
thought and experiment. This is the nature 
of any strong movement, that it carries with it 
the enthusiastic group that will not only follow 
the new lead, but will make new discoveries and 
find new paths to success. That is the most 
successful leadership which leads others to 
worth-while action. 

“The best form for principal-leadership would 
seem to be the working out of policies through 
the initiative of teacher groups. Those groups 
that have homogeneous interests or like needs 
for classroom procedure are the best for organ- 
ized action, the most practical for the work of 
Supervision. 

These two paragraphs are found in the intro- 
ductory to a report issued by the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club. 

In stating the problem as applied to the ad- 
ministrative duties of the school principal the 
report holds that “the solution of the problem 
depends to a great extent upon the ability of 
the principal to apply to the administration of 
his school the general principles of executive 
efficiency. He must have: 

(a) An appreciation of time and values. 

(b) The habit of working methodically, sys- 
tematically and accurately. 

(c) A mastery of the details of administra- 
tion, but the strength to refuse to be “swamped” 
by detail. 

(d) The ability to grasp situations and prob- 
lems quickly; to make decisions promptly and 
to act judiciously. 

(e) The power to work through others and 
to refrain from doing the things that someone 
else can do just as well. 

Placing of Duties 

then turns its attention to the 
programming his work and deciding 
in which of two groups his various duties fall: 

(a) Duties that cannot be delegated to other 
people. 

(Dp) 


The report 
subjec t of 


Duties that may be assigned to others. 
. Duties That Cannot Be Delegated 


lanning the organization of the school. 
<. Assigning new pupils whose grading is in 


\ 
I 


3. Classifying and disposing of the “individ- 
lal” case, e.g., the unfit child. 


4. Arranging schedules or programs that 
concern several divisions of the entire school, 
e.g., programs for industrial arts or other de- 
partmental exchange; schedules for gymnasium 
instructor, practice student, or bath attendant, 
for hall and playground supervision. 

5. Deciding in regard to compulsory cases 
or special cases for the truant officer; applica- 
tions for labor certificates or for relief from the 
Children’s Aid. 

6. Discipline cases referred by teachers. 

7. Conferences with patrons in person or by 
telephone, 

8. Efficiency ratings of teachers and substi 
tutes. 

9. The budget. 

10. Final selection of books, 
terial, and equipment. 

ll. Matters relating to 
sociations. 

12. Conferences with the visiting teacher on 
special matters of social service. 

13. Consultations concerning school plant. 
B. Duties That May Be Delegated 
(Assuming that the principal has at least a 

part-time office assistant.) 

1. Answering telephone. 

2. Enrolling pupils and taking care of reg- 
ister or registration cards. 

38. Cataloging and filing 
and bulletins. 

4. Writing of transfers, labor certificates, 

truant officers’ lists, compulsory petitions, aid 
cards, application to County Agent. 
5. Making out of regular reports to the cen- 
tral office, e.g., payrolls, attendance summaries, 
fire-drill reports, bathroom and playground re- 
ports, receiving forms. 

6. Writing of 
equipment. 


educational ma- 


Parent-Teacher As- 


reports, records, 


requisitions for supplies and 


7. Checking up and distributing supplies. 

8. Circulating supplementary reading, maps, 
globes, and other equipment. 

9. Arranging assembly programs, seating of 
assembly hall, placing of school exhibits. 

10. Caring for pupils before school and dur- 
ing intermission in playground, playrooms, and 
corridors. 

11. Supervision of monitors and 
Patrol, and settlement of minor cases 
pline in which they are concerned. 


Safety 
of disci- 


At times and under certain circumstances it 
may not be possible to delegate above duties. 
Adjustment rests with the individual principal. 

4. Office Assistance: 

(a) A competent office assistant, known in 
Chicago as extra teacher or clerk. 


(b) A Visiting Teacher or Vocational Ad- 
viser, if available. 

(c) Older pupils who may be trained to as- 
sist before school and during intermissions. 


They can file, duplicate, care for stock room, 
check and fill requisitions for supplies, attend 
to “routing” and return of equipment. 

5. Office Equipment. The office should be 
thoroughly equipped with all necessary facili- 
ties for efficient work, e.g., adequate and con- 
venient storeroom, a satisfactory filing case, 
typewriter duplicating machine, bulletin board 
or pigeon-hole case, good type-forms and blanks. 
A messenger buzzer and telephone connection 
with the engineer are essential. 

6. Plans and Devices that Make for Efficient 
Administration. 

A. Concerning Teachers 

1. Concise and definite instructions concern- 
ing matters of school organization and manage- 
ment should be worked out by the principal, 
duplicated, and distributed to the teachers early 
in the term. These might cover: general in- 
formation regarding the keeping of records and 
making out of reports; method of reporting on 
non-attendance and tardiness of pupils; time 
and system of reporting to truant officer, health 
officer, and nurse; making out report cards to 
parents; corridor and playground supervision; 
ordering of supplies and equipment; general 
matters of discipline. 

2. Regular use should be made of the bul- 
letin board or post-box so that teachers and 
recitations need not be disturbed by the circu- 
lation of bulletins. 

It is a good plan to have two bulletin boards, 
one for permanent bulletins, e.g., schedules for 
yard supervision, or semester lists of assembly 
songs; the other for new announcements to be 
noted daily. 


3. Principals should have stated periods open 


to teachers for consultation regarding pupil 
cases or other school matters. 
4. Typed or printed lists of all available 


equipment and the location of the latter should 
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considerable time and labor. 


New York 











One Man Handles a Panel Easily 


Beaver Blackboards are manufactured 
handy, light weight slabs a full quarter of an 
inch thick and in standard blackboard widths 
of 3, 3% and 4 ft., and in lengths of from 
6 to 16 ft. respectively. One workman can 
easily handle the application with a saving of part. 


THIS EASY-TO-APPLY BLACK BOARD 
WILL MEET YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Beaver Black Board is built upon a uniform five ply base of genuine 
Beaver Wall Board and made into light, handy panels two or three 
times the size of the largest slate blackboards obtainable. 
man can readily install it without muss or litter, over any kind of a 
wall—stone, brick, plaster, rough boards or studding—with equally good 
results. It is easy to cut and work, with a saving of considerable labor 
and time. And once up the sturdy panels cannot crack, chip or fall and 
will stand constant use years longer than most writing surfaces. 


correct writing surface. 


in board problems. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


QODUEDADODAAAODADDDO ROOD SOSDAETRORUDDDDODAODDOSUSADOLIDSUDODORDDLEEPSCUOOLONSHDRDDROARDUGHDOCDOGREREDOUDODEDADDOOSUEDUNNDOSAEPO00000 0000000 20000028 
TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


Beaver Black Boards incorporate all the necessary requisites of a 
A surface that will not pit, chip or grow gray 
with age and easily cleaned with a sponge and water. 
merits of Beaver Black Board before you purchase again. 


FREE Samples and Folders 


The new folder “Better Blackboards” will 
help considerably in solving your Black- 
It gives in detail the ad- 
vantages of Beaver Blackboards. 
your free copy and samples for comparison. 
Both gladly sent without obligation on your 


One work- 


Investigate the 


Ask for 





Minneapolis 





ap 








be placed in the hands of each teacher early in 
the term. 

One principal has compiled for his school a 
very complete indexed finding catalog, a sample 
of which may be seen in the office of the Prin- 
cipals’ Clubrooms. 

5. There should be stated times and a definite 
system for receiving requisitions and distrib- 
uting supplies and equipment. For instance, one 
school reports as follows: 

“We keep a spindle on which the teachers 
place their requests for supplies from the store- 
room on Friday. The supply girls (from eighth 
grade) deliver the supplies on Monday before 
school or during recess. 

“We keep another spindle on which the teach- 
ers put their information for the truant officer. 

“We keep a wire basket for teachers’ reports 
or notes to the principal.” 

B. Concerning Parents and Pupils 

1. Aim to establish regular office hours. 

2. Have stated times for interviews with 
pupils. 

3. If possible, make appointments when 
parents are requested to call for conferences. 

4. Train the clerk to interview callers and 
give them such information and help as lies in 
her power. Many cases may thus be disposed 
of without referring to the principal. 

5. Interview callers courteously, but without 
allowing them to monopolize your time. 

6. Save the writing of too many letters by 
the use of standard or type-forms. 

C. General Suggestions 

1. Have a good bell-signal system. 

2. Have a work-organizer for the principal 
and one for the clerk. 

3. Have typed directions tacked to the tele- 
phone, instructing the one who answers the call 
to take down the name and telephone number of 
the caller and not to send for the principal 
except in cases of special emergency. 

4. Keep a calendar pad on which to note 
engagements or emergency items. 

5. Work out a simple filing system and then 
see that the files are kept in order. 

6. Institute and then maintain order and 
system in the stock room. Train pupils to 
assist. 

7. Have a printed form for the ordering and 
charging of supplies. 


8. “Route” slides, victrola, museum cases, 
etc., in care of pupil monitor. 

9. Duplicate bulletins to teachers and letters 
to parents. 

10. Use printed or duplicated type-forms as 
much as possible, e.g.: 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND 
REFORM 

“Only as classroom teachers themselves take 
the lead will essential reforms in teaching and 
school administration be brought about. There 
are two tendencies with regard to the place of 
the teacher. Under one theory the teacher is 
supposed to be only a ‘cogwheel,’ the brains be- 
ing centralized in the administration; under the 
other teachers are trusted to learn for them- 
selves and teaching is a fine art. 

Two Ways to Use Expert Service - 

“There are two ways of using expert service 
in the schools. One is to lay down certain 
routine that teachers must follow—a good deal 
like making a list of Tilden’s strokes and then 
trying to teach people to plan tennis by telling 
them to do these strokes exactly in the order 
in which Tilden did them. This is the aristo- 
cratic way of using experts. The democratic 
method is to have the experts teach the teachers 
how to make the whole education job the best 
possible. 

“There are objectors to letting the teachers 
take the lead. Some say ‘teachers can not be 
trusted.’ This is the whole question of demo- 
cracy. The only way to have teachers who can 
be trusted is to give them a chance to be trusted. 
A still better answer is that it is very doubtful 
indeed whether teaching can be mechanized. We 
must build up such a responsibility on the part 
of teachers that they will make education the 
finest thing it possibly can become, because they 
will know what they are doing, they will know 
alike the philosophy and the science of educa- 
tion, they will know children. 

“Similarly with certain administrative prob- 
lems with which we are faced. We have become 
more or less centralized in school administra- 
tion, with resulting formalization of instruction. 
We have unwise and dishonest expenditure of 
public funds and as a result we have devised red 
tape that makes it impossible for people in the 
school system to move. We also have political 


control and exploitation. The only way to get 

rid of this is for the teachers themselves to take 

it in hand. When the classroom teachers make 

up their minds that there shall not be graft and 

politics in the school system these will vanish. 
Can Work for Democracy 

“In both of these essential reforms—better- 
ment of the teacher-pupil relationship that is at 
the root of the problem of better education, and 
better administration of schools—we as teachers 
have a chance to take the lead to make the kind 
of education that means democracy.”—Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick, New York. 

Negro Education in North Carolina 
In negro education, as in many other mat- 
ters, North Carolina is reckoned the most pro- 
gressive state in the South. Education for 
everyone regardless of creed or color is the 
cornerstone of the new program in North Caro- 
lina. 

At present North Carolina spends $4,000,000 
for negro education—a sum greater than the 
state expenditure for the entire educational pro- 
gram, white and colored, in any year prior to 
1910. There has been a 1,500 per cent increase 
in the amount spent for negro education in the 
last eleven years. The expenditure for this 
purpose during the last four years was $15,000,- 
000, and the next quadrennium will witness a 
larger expenditure. 


Rosenwald schools, partly financed by Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago, have indicated the pro- 
gress in better school accommodations. There 
are 433 Rosenwald schools now in use in the 
state, and two experts give their entire time to 
new projects throughout the state. Of $1,842,- 
288 expended in the erection of Rosenwald 
schools, $323,936 were contributed by the Chi- 
cago philanthropist, $363,318 were raised by the 
negro people, $51,745 were contributed by white 
people, and $1,103,289 were provided from public 
school funds. 


The high schools have increased from 138 in 
1921 to 34 at the present time, of which twelve 
are public high schools. Plans are now being 
carried out for the conversion of one of the 
private schools into a four-year standard state 
teachers’ college for negroes. 
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NEW YORK 





MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 





Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 





The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 





The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 





For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 











CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 

Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
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Purposive Writing and Speaking 

By Jos. A. Wallace and Jas. M. O’Neill. Cloth, 
12mo., 338 pages. Price, $1.56. Longmans 
Green & Co., New York. 

Teachers who have been dissatisfied with the 
formality of the older books on English com- 
position should hail this book with joy. It is 
revolutionary in its arrangement, method, and 
content, but none the less complete, technically 
accurate, and entirely suited to even the most 
formal college preparatory course. 

The book proceeds on the theory that stu- 

dents can best learn to use English as a tool 
In everyday life by using it in school for pur- 
poses and under conditions which approximate 
real life situations. Words, sentences, punctua- 
tion, grammar, figures of speech, etc., are the 
tools and tool processes which must be mastered 
so completely that the student handles them au- 
tomatically and unconsciously. 
_ Part one of the book consists of 28 projects 
in the use of English from the simplest report- 
ing of an incident and the writing of a simple 
letter to such advanced undertakings as the 
dramatizing of a story, the writing of an essay, 
and the preparation of an after dinner speech. 
Each project is described and discussed, and is 
to be developed by means of one or more groups 
of actual projects or exercises. 

The balance between written and oral work 
seems to be carefully kept—a shortcoming of 
most high school work, which is likely to em- 
phasize written exercises too strongly. 

Part two contains “the tools’—the technical 
facts of the English language and its correct 
use. The treatment is brief, accurate, and 
amply complete for high schools. 

The appendix contains details of parliamen- 
tary law, use of the library, subjects for debate, 
Versification, ete. 

The book appeals to us as most practical for 
any high school and especially for classes of 
boys. Some of the assignments and topics for 
Speeches and debates too strongly emphasize 





problems of professional and personal interest 
to teachers and should be replaced with live 
topics taken from business, professions, litera- 
ture, etc. 

Occupational Therapy 

Louis J. Haas. Cloth, 8 vo., 409 pages. Price, 
$6, net. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Occupational therapy came into popular prom- 
inence during the recent war as a result of the 
remarkable work of human reclamation carried 
on in the military and naval hospitals of the 
several leading nations. The work had been in- 
troduced in general and special hospitals sev- 
eral decades before the war, but the results had 
been of interest only to professional workers. 

In the present book one of the American pio- 
neers in occupational therapy offers the results 
of his long experience in handling male patients 
suffering from nervous and mental ailments. 
The book divides itself, naturally, into two 
major divisions: Part one takes up the prob- 
lem of treating patients by means of curative 
occupations; part two describes the several 
crafts which can be employed and shows in de- 
tail the modifications in processes, materials, de- 
sign, and finishes which he and other workers 
have developed. 

The author makes no pretensions of discussing 
the medical or psychological problems involved 
in diagnosing or prescribing for patients; these 
matters belong entirely to the doctor in charge 
of each case. He does define the functions of 
the therapist in carrying out the doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, in progressively treating the patient 
that the prescription is effective, and in keep- 
ing the doctor informed of the progress of other 
changes which seem to warrant a modification 
of the prescription. The body of the book shows 
how the department of therapy is to be organ- 
ized and conducted, and how each of the crafts 
is to be carried on. The crafts included are sur- 
prisingly varied, ranging from basketry and 
raffia work to brush making, chair caning, art 
metal work and jewelry, art enameling, concrete 
work, tennis racquet stringing, woodwork, 
smithing, weaving, book binding and printing, 
ete. 

Many of the methods and modifications in the 
use of tools and materials are original and most 
suggestive even for the normal craft worker. 
For the general hospital therapist the chapters 


Patented Brackets. 











describing craft methods and bedside occupa- 
tions are especially useful. 
Teaching English in High Schools 

By Russell A. Sharp. Cloth, 163 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

A carefully considered statement of the ob- 
jectives of English teaching and of the prob- 
lems of outlining courses of study and develop- 
ing classroom methods of teaching composition 
and literature. 

Recreative Athletics 

Prepared by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Paper, 126 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. A .S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is a practical handbook on track and 
field meets, tests of physical fitness, winter 
sports, water sports, and the organization and 
administration of athletics, games, and sports. 
It will be found useful wherever a condensed 
guide and rule book are needed. 

Paths to Success 

By Harold G. Black. Cloth, 313 pages. 
$1.40. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

Sixteen essays on the several subjects com- 
monly included in secondary education, each by 
a prominent specialist in his field and each a 
plea for the especial need and advantage of his 
subject in a complete education. The editor who 
writes the introductory paper on the general 
problem of the aim and trend of modern educa- 
tion cannot conceal his regret at the exceeding 
practicality of our present-day courses and of 
the almost complete neglect of the training of 
the emotions and of the will, of the neglect of 
“unsound morality, and pure religion”. It is a 
pity he does not argue the point to a conclusion. 
The Hale Literary Readers—Book One 

By Edward E. Hale. Cloth, 244 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Illustrated. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


It has become the fashion in recent years to 
make readers serve various educational aims of 
remote practical and social types. The present 
book sets forth no involved theory and claims 
no remote objectives—it is a literary reader 
that aims to give children a glimpse of the best 
in the treasury of British and American writ- 
ings. The selections of both prose and verse 
have been entirely chosen to attract and interest 
and to create a love for genuine literature by 
familiarity with some of the best work of the 
best writers. Each selection is preceded by a 
sketch of the author’s life. 


Price, 
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Use the Replacement Inkwell 
That Needs Less Replacing 


Every year more school systems are adopting the U. S. Inkwell as standard 
Superintendents tell us that they have never seen 


for all replacements. 
anything like it for durability. 
U. 3. ) 
answers to these important questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
3. Is it quiet? 


Inkwells can pass the most rigid examination. 


Check over the 










HEAVY GLASS SU 
INKWELL 


EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 





ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 








LID SLIDES SHUT | 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT | 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 

















Yes, the lid does not rattle nor creak. 


4. Is it economical? 


Yes, because of low purchase cost and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special advantages? 


Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps out dust and prevents evaporation. 


You can save future trouble and annoyance by deciding now to use U. S. 


Inkwells. 


Write at once for prices and a sample inkwell. 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S. W. 9th Street 


Used Everywhere 


Many of the best school systems in all 
parts of the United States are equipped 
with U. S. Inkwells. Included among 
U. S. users are the schools of: 

St. Paul, Minn. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Raleigh, N. C. 
Denver, Colo. 


Memphis, Tenn. Des Moines, Iowa 


A sample of each size U. 
be sent without cost or obligation at your 
request. 
can take advantage of our introductory 
offer by ordering one gross on trial. If 
for 
pleased, return the gross at our expense. 
We will give you the name of the nearest 
S. Inkwell jobber if you prefer to 
order through him. 


Miami, Fla. U. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for Sample 
S. Inkwell will 


Or, if you are in a hurry, you 


any reason you are not entirely 





FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 

(RESTING ON DESK) 

FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 











U. S. Inkwells are made in 
two sizes 
Senior—fits holes 1%” to 2%” 
in diameter. 


Junior — fits holes 1” to 2” 
in diameter. 











Educational Crossword Puzzle Book 

By R. K. Speer and J. R. McGaughy. Paper, 
53 pages. Price, 52 cents. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Thorndike list of ten thousand most com- 
monly used words is the basis of this enter- 
taining book. The 25 puzzles range from the 
easiest to an extremely difficult interlocked six 
letter “demon.” The keys are sensible, contain 
no misleading or ambiguous statements, and are 
carefully graded. 

Source Book of American History 

By Albert Bushnell Hart. Cloth, 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This volume made its first appearance in 1899 
and has been widely used in schools and col- 
leges. The present edition differs from the 
original in that two chapters have been added 
to bring it up-to-date and to reflect the impor- 
tant historic events which occurred since 1900. 
Chapter XXII tells of the progress of peace 
during the first eighteen years of the present 
century, and Chapter XXIII is devoted entirely 
to the World War and its outcome. 

Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers 

By Harold Rugg. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.60. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Many teachers have had the mistaken notion 
that the preparation of educational statistics 
necessitates wide mathematical knowledge and 
special abilities. The present little book will 
correct that notion. It takes the mystery out 
of the preparation of the most commonly used 
tables and graphs and explains in most simple 
language the common statistical nomenclature 
which applies to educational work. The author 
makes splendid use of actual tabulations of test 
and measurement results for his illustrations. 
Memory Selections 

By Edward Stitt. Cloth, 12mo. 295 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York. 

The use of memory selections in oral lan- 
guage, the choice of selections, and improved 
aims and methods of teaching selections—con- 
stitute the subject-matter of this carefully writ- 
ten book. 

The Constitution at a Glance 

By Henry D. Hazard and Margaret D. Moore. 
Chart. Price, 75 cents. Published by Henry B. 
Hazard, Lock Box 1919, Washington, D. C. 

This chart shows in detail the general pro- 
visions of the constitution and the bill of rights; 


443 


pages. 


pages. 


the legislative functions, the judicial powers, 
the executive powers, the relations of the fed- 
eral government and the states. Distinctive 
colors and faces of type throw the several main 
heads and the original language of the consti- 
tution into bold relief. The title of the chart 
justifies itself. 

The Expert Dictator 

By Conrad J. Saphier and Thomas J. Smyth. 
Cloth, 386 pages. Price, $2. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York City. 

This book is a departure from the accustomed 
make-up of dictation books used in high schools 
and business schools. It consists of a series of 
brief lessons illustrating the principles of Pit- 
manic shorthand. Each lesson includes a brief 
explanation of the fundamentals to be studied, 
a list of word signs and phrases, word drills, 
and a series of three to ten dictation exercises 
made up of letters and literary selections from 
present day economic literature. This is in- 
tended to test the student’s understanding of 
principles illustrated, and typical standards of 
practice in letter writing, office practice, filing, 
language and grammar are appended. 

The book affords a wide variety of useful selec- 
tions which the teacher may use in regular class 
work to supplement the dictation practice and 
the regular work taken from the textbook. The 
book is published with the usual care of the 
Pitman Press and includes a complete reference 
vocabulary. 

Great Rivers of the World 

By W. S. Dakin. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated; 204 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book answers two questions concerning 


each of the great rivers of the earth: What 
has been and is the relation of this river to 
the life of the peoples inhabiting its water 


sheds? What other river has had similar effects 
on its valley dwellers? These questions involve 
the fundamental aims of geographic study as 
related to a leading physical feature of the 
earth surface. The book fully meets its op- 
portunities. The eleven great river systems 
are taken up to show their service to man 
physically, economically, politically. The illus- 
trations are complete. 

Laboratory Studies in Educational Psychology 


By Egbert M. Turner and George H. Betts. 
New 


Cloth, 
York. 


218 pages. D. Appleton & Co., 


Recreative Athletics 

Prepared by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Revised Edition. Pa- 
per, 127 pages. Published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. 
Plane and Solid Geometry 

By Arthur Schultze, Frank L. Sevenoak, and 
Elmer Schuyler. Cloth, 480 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. 

A thorough revision of a book which has been 
popular since 1901. 
Health for Every Day 

By Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst. 
Cloth, 247 pages, illustrated. Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Chicago and New York. 

Personal health through work and play, rest 
and sleep; food, water and air; care of skin 
and clothing; cleanliness and bathing; avoidance 
of drugs, and self-control. Whether self-control 
can be taught on the basis of the health motive 
raises an interesting teaching question. 
Beginnings in Educational Measurement 


_By Edward A. Lincoln. 151 pages. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The publication of this book is due to the 


apparent lack of informative material in educa- 
tional measurement for teaching purposes. 
There appeared a distinct need for material in 
simple form for outside study, leaving the class 
period free for illustrative material, administra- 
tion of tests and scales, and discussion of prob- 
lems suggested from classroom experience. 

The book does not attempt any detailed 
analysis, comparison and evaluation of tests 
but seeks largely to illustrate and demonstrate, 
to provoke and lead discussion, and to aid in 
the solution of special problems. Among the 
topics covered are subject-matter tests, mathe- 
matics of measurement, use of tests, measure- 
ment of intelligence and of character, and selec- 
tion and use of tests by the teacher. A rather 
complete index offers lesson plans, supplemen- 
tary methods, and a final examination in educa- 
tional measurement. 
Kenilworth 

By Sir Walter Scott: 160 pages. Price, 65 
cents. Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 

This text belongs to the new Longmans series 
of class books on English literature. It is pro- 
vided with an introduction and copious notes on 
the subject. The abridgment of the text shows 
exceptional skill in holding literary values, : 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The Authors’ Book. Notes for the guidance 
of authors in dealing with publishers. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. This booklet is a 
new and revised edition of a little book pre- 
viously published under the title of Notes for 
the Guidance of Authors and it offers sugges- 
tions on the preparation of manuscripts, on the 
reading of proofs, and on dealing with pub- 
lishers. 


Conservation of Intelligence in Illinois High 


Schools. By Charles W. Odell. Bulletin No. 
22, 1925. Price, thirty cents. Issued by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. In this bulletin are 
presented the results of a comprehensive in- 
quiry relating to the intelligence, educational 
plans and vocational intentions of high school 
seniors in Illinois. The pamphlet takes up the 
topics of intentions of seniors relative to higher 
education, vocational choices, differences among 
seniors of the state, and a study of the data 
collected for use in this publication. 


Educational Tests for Use in High Schools, 
Revised. By Charles W. Odell. Educational 
Research Circular No. 34, 1925, issued by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The pamphlet 
discusses the prognostic tests valuable for high 
school use, opportunity for diagnosis of students 
with reference to achievement, purpose and 
scope of the tests, and offers a list of selective 
tests for use in high schools. 


The Planning of Teaching. By Walter 5S. 
Monroe. Bureau of Research Circular No. 31, 
October, 1924, of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Until a teacher has become familiar 
with the teaching of a subject he should prepare 
a somewhat detailed lesson plan. This pamph- 
let outlines the immediate objectives in terms 
of student achievements, the aspects of lesson 
planning, and gives typical illustrations of les- 
son plans. 


Uses of Intelligence and Achievement Tests 
in 215 Cities. By W. S. Deffenbaugh. City 
School Circular No. 20, March, 1925. Issued 
by the Bureau of Education. In the tabulation 
the classification of extensive or slight use of 
tests has been disregarded; thus the data in the 





tables show whether the tests are used at all 
for the purposes listed. The purposes for which 
the tests are used are ranked, beginning with 
the purpose for which the test is most used. 


Results Obtained with the Dick Test Before 
and After Immunization with the Toxin of 
Searlet Fever. By R. E. Dyer, Surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service. Public Health 
Report for March 27, 1925. 


Methods of Reporting the College Teacher’s 
Load and Administrative Efficiency. Bulletin 
No. 10, March, 1925. Issued by the Colorado 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. The bulletin 
aims to throw some light upon the adequacy of 
the present methods of determining and regu- 
lating the teacher’s load in the college. Two 
blanks were used, one the “teacher’s daily 
schedule,” and the other the “total weekly load.” 
From the results, it is evident that the teaching 
load as this is given in the daily schedule, can- 
not be used as an accurate gauge of the amount 
of time which individual teachers and groups 
of teachers devote to their regular school work. 
There are four features of the teacher’s work 
which the record should show, i.e., the amount 
and difficultness of the work, its excellence or 
quality, and the degree of responsibility con- 
nected with it. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Supt. R. O. Smith of Maryville, 
reelected for a third term 

—Paul R. Spencer, of St. Cloud, 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Mr. Spencer enters upon his duties August 

—Supt. S. A. Frampton of Bellefontaine, 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. W. A. Mowry of Taunton, 
reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. Ernest T. 
been reelected as head of 
$2,800. 

—Mr. KE. W 
elected superintendent of schools at 

—Mr. Berlin W. Tinker, retiring superintendent of 
schools at Waterbury, Conn., was the guest of honor 
recently when hundreds of school patrons and friends 
assembled at a banquet to show their appreciation of 
his splendid achievements. Mr. Tinker was presented 
with a check as a practical token of the esteem in 
which he is held by the teaching staff. Mayor F. P. 
Guilfoile portrayed the efficient manner in which Mr. 
Tinker 
over a score of years. Dr. J. F. Hayes, 
Freney and Dr. A. A. Crane spoke for 
boards of the past and Dr. M. A. O'Hara 
Alleta B. Deming, members of the 


Tenn., has been 
been 
Wis. 


Minn., has 
Superior 

first. 

Ohio, has 


Mass., has been 


Mo., has 
salary of 


of Carrollton, 
schools, at a 


Jackson 
the 


Ill., has 
Watseka. 


Powers of Fairbury been 


had guided the destinies of the school system 
De. 2. BD 
the 
and 
present 


school 
Mrs. 
board, 


paid glowing tributes to the guest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tinker plan to make a visit to Palestine. 

—Dr. Michael C. Donovan, formerly principal of the 
Crosby high school, has been elected to succeed Dr. 
Tinker as superintendent of schools. 

Supt. James A. Nugent of Jersey City, Dr. L. L. 
Jackson, assistant commissioner of education in 
charge of secondary education, and Supt. T. J. Sickles 
of New Brunswick have been named as members of 
the New Jersey State Council of Education. 

Supt. A. W. Moore of Oelwein, Ia., has been re- 
elected for another year. 


Supt. Homer D. Shepherd of Knoxville, Tenn., 
assumed his new duties on July first. 
—Supt. Raymond O. Smith of Maryville, Tenn., has 


been reelected for a two-year term. 

Mr. I. F. King has announced his resignation as 
superintendent of schools at Coldwater, Mich. 

Supt. James R. Martin has been reelected as head 
of the schools of West Plains, Mo., for the next year. 


Mr. R. R. Jones, assistant superintendent and 
business manager of the schools at El Paso, Tex., 
has been relieved of his duties as business manager, 
and will devote his entire time to supervising the 
work of teachers. 

Mr. M. J. Brophy has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Gas City, Ind., succeeding N. J. Lasher. 

Mr. 


Ross Nichols has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Griggsville, I 
—Mr. Roger Burgess 
ent of schools at 
Mr. Rufus M 
intendent of 


has been elected superintend- 
Childress, Tex 

Hitch, for ten years district super- 
schools of Chicago, IIL, died at his home 


in that city, following an attack of stomach trouble 
Mr. Hitch was 73 years old. He entered the school 
system as a principal and achieved note as a strict 


disciplinarian, 

Mr. J. W. Asbury 
superintendent of 
succeed E 


of Marion, 
schools at 
Canine 

Supt. E. F. Schweikagt 
reelected for a two-year 


Ill., has been elected 
East Chicago, Ind., to 


of Fremont, O., has been 
term at a salary of $4,000 

The state board of education of Delaware has re- 
elected Dr. H. V. Holloway as state superintendent of 
public instruction for the ensuing term. 


Supt. FE. P. Simmons, of Elliott, Ia., will receive 
his master’s degree from the University of Iowa this 


summer. He plans to work toward his master’s de- 
gree the last part of the term. 

Mr. Simmons took for the subject of his thesis, 
Common Words Giving Difficulty in the Beginning 


and End of the High School Period. The final volume 
of the study includes ten volumes of material, com 
prising more than 300 closely typewritten pages. In 
the final volume is given the rating on the Thorndike 
word list, the number of spellings, the number of 
errors and the percentage of accuracy in each of the 
7.000 words Many of the words had as high as 450 
spellings, and none had less than thirty. The running 
words examined ran up to several million. The study 


covered two years’ time and was carried out under 
the direction of Dr. Ernest Horn and Dr. Thomas 
Kirby of the University of lowa. 


Mr. Marshall Johnston has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at San Antonio, Tex., to succeed 
Jeremiah Rhodes. 

Supt. James R. Martin of West Plains, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 
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You Can Still Have School Buildings 
Ready for September 


if you decide at once to meet your needs with 


AMERICAN SEMI-PERMANENT 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


Just send us a record of your requirements— 
number of units, size, number of rooms, etc., 
and we will quote prices and suggest the most 
economical and practical equipment. 
Portable buildings furnished in either the new 
flat roof, parapet wall style as illustrated or 
in standard gable roof. 

Economical 


Convenient Attractive 


Write for handsome, illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601 Alaska St. Seattle, Wash. 

















WALL 


hoN AGA RABE 


NEVER REQUIRES WINDING, 
OILING OR CLEANING 


The Niagara Wall Clock has no complicated 
mechanism, no expensive outside wiring and 
never requires winding, oiling nor cleaning. 
Operated by two self-contained, standard No. 6 
dry cells, it saves money in installation and 
maintenance costs and yet is reasonably priced 
and is guaranteed. 


The Niagara Wall Clock is beautiful in appear- 
ance, carefully constructed and tested, and is 
practical, simple and economical. Made in two 
sizes—8” and 12” dials, with clear plain Arabic 
numerals—cases of oak, finely built and hand- 
somely finished, they present an unequalled ap- 
pearance, one that readily harmonizes with any 
and every environment. 

After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being installed 
in 22 schools in New York City. 


Let us send you our prices and full information. 


NIAGARA CLOCK CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





2964 MAIN STREET 
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INDIANA 
SCHOOL WAGONS 





ELKHART TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
WRITE 
LEWIS & NEVILLE MFG. CO. 
GOSHEN IND. 
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The Thermometer You Buy— 
Good or Bad Influence? 


HEY must be depend- 
ably accurate to win and 
hold the respect of the 
the classroom. 
Otherwise you might better 
be without thermometers. 


students in 


The “WILDER” trade 
mark guarantees “accuracy.” 
Schools are equipping now. 





Order from your supply 
house or direct from our fac- 
tory. 


Ne. 1582 
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Let the Pilot St Y C ithmeti 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL NEW Series of Arith- THE PILOT 
salen i ARITHMETICS 

metics for Grades Three PLA 
. . . MARSH 
THE PILOT to Eight, both inclusive, VAN SICKLE 
ARITHMETICS . ‘ 
a with a Teachers’ Manual for 
wy 
Grades One, Two, Three, and 
Four, supplemented by Drill ? 
Cards— Foundation Number O 
Work for the first four grades : 
8 NEWSON ® COMPANY 

73 Fifth Avenue, New York 3t a 32 $3 3: 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

pn - PERSONAL NEWS Miss Redfield has been in educational wort . Idaho Supt. H. H. Helter of Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
Mr. J. A. Churebill, former state superintendent of for the past eighteen years. She served Nez Perce reelected for a two-year period. Supt. Helter came to 

Oregon, has been elected president of the State Normal County as county superintendent, and was elected to Mansfield from Wapakoneta eighteen years ago. 

School of Ashland, the term of office beginning on the office of state superintendent, serving in that Mr. J. H. Fleming has been elected superintendent 

January 1, 1926 ; office for three terms. In August, of last year, she of schools at Reidsville, N. C., to succeed P. H. 
Mr. A. F. Waters, superintendent of schools of was elected as executive secretary of the state board Gwynn, Jr. ; 

Georgetown, O., has resigned after 39 years of service George E McCord, former superintendent of Supt. C. A. Higley of New Lexington, Ohio, has 

in the schools of the state, schools at Springfield, O., has been elected head of the been reelected for a two year term, at an increase in 
Mr. Frank S. Tisdale, for 25 years superintendent school system at Akron, to succeed Carroll R. Reed. salary. 


of schools at Watertown, N. Y., has tendered his resig- 
nation, effective August 21st Supt. Tisdale is retiring 
from the profession after completing 37 years of 


service as a teacher and superintendent 

Dr. Henry S. West of Baltimore, Md., has pre- 
sented his resignation to the board of school commis 
sioners, to take effect August 381, 1925 Dr. West has 
had an experience of more than twenty-five years in 
educational work, including almost twenty years of 
service in the schools of Baltimore In August, Dr. 
West completed five years as supe rintendent of 
schools, having been appointed to that office in the 
summer of 1920 

Supt. David R. Rohrbach of Egg Harbor City 
N. J., has been reelected for his sixteenth year, at an 
nereased salary 

Mr. W G. Brooks of York, Neb., has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Burlington, Ia., to succeed 
E. M. Sipple. Mr. Brooks had signed a_ three-year 
contract with the York board, but was released from 
his contract to take the Burlington position 

Mr, William English of Charleston, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lebanon 

Supt. C. C. Sanborn of Farmington, N. H., and 
Supt. W. H. Buker of Rochester, will attend Columbia 


University this summer 

Mr. J. H. Morgan has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ciseo. Okla., to succeed Godbey, 
who goes to Ardmore, to fill a similar position. 


Mr. Charles H. Keyes of Barrington, R I has 


heen reelected for a seventh consecutive term, with an 
increase in salary 

Mr. R. C. Shaw, of Westmoreland County, Pa., has 
been elected deputy state superintendent of schools 
for the State education Department Mr. Shaw has 
been connected with the department of instruction 
since leaving Greensburg He will make his head 
quarters at Harrisburg and will have as his duties the 
reorganization of the rural schools of the state 

E. E. Ramsey, state high school inspector of 
Indiana, has been selected to fill a professorship in 


secondary education in the Indiana Normal School at 
Terre Haute Mr. Ramsey has served three years as 
in inspector, coming to Indianapolis from Blooming 
ton, where he had been superintendent for several 
years 

Mr. Wm, W 


Warner, head of the east side schools 


of Saginaw, Mich., for the last eight years. has an 
nounced his retirement Mr. Warner had been con 
nected with the east side schools for forty years as 
teacher, principal and superintendent 

Miss Ethel Redfield, executive secretary of the 
Tdal State Board of Education. has been appointed 
as state commissioner of education. an office which 
had been vacant for the last two years due to the 
failure of the legislature to appropriate money for the 
salary 


Mr. MeCord is a graduate of Wittenberg College at 
Springfield and holds a B. A. degree. He began teach 
ing in the Springfield high school and later went to 
Midland College then in Atchison, Kans In 1905 
during the superintendency of Carey Boggess, he re- 
turned to Springfield In 1914 suspecting 
MeCord had designs on the office, refused to place him 
on the teaching staff This brought on a controversy 
which resulted in the board’s ordering the retention of 


toggess 


MeCord His attempt to gain the superintendency 
was not successful until Boggess’ contract expired in 
116 MeCord's adherents on the board then elected 
him for a four-year term Previous to his resignation 
from the office in December, 1924, Mr. MeCord had 
served seven years as head of the schools, during 
which he engaged in a number of political contro 


versies which divided the city into factional camps 
During his term as superintendent, Mr. McCord in 
iugurated the junior high school system, and put 
through a million-dollar building program His re 
tirement in 1924 came after a most bitter political 
fight in which he was not able to recover his lost 
strength among his teacher friends and other strong 
elements Previous to appointment to his present 
position, Mr. MeCord has been operating a drug store 


in Columbus and eonducting school architectural 
surveys 

Mr. L. €. Holeomb, of Maryville, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Winston for the 
next year 

Miss Carrie Morgan has been elected assistant 


superintendent of schools at 
Morgan will act as 
will attend to the 
tendent’s office, and will act 
taker 

Supt. J. K terry of Smithville 
reelected for a two-year term 

Supt. W. H. Ryle of Holden, Mo., 
elected as head of the schools for the next year 

Supt. B. M. Sheridan. of Lawrence, Mass., in June, 
completed thirty years of service in the public schools, 


Appleton Wis. Miss 
purchasing agent of the schools, 
secretarial duties of the superin 
as chief clerk and census 
been 


Tex., has 


has been re 


and 21 years as superintendent of the school system. 
Mr. Sheridan was given a banquet by the elementary 
teachers’ association in honor of the occasion 

Mr. P. P. Sullivan of Fontanelle, Ia., has accepted 


the superintendency of the consolidated school at 
Zion 

Supt. O. A. Fleming of Freeport. Tex., has been 
reelected for the school year 1925-1926 

Mr. J. €. Godbey has been elected state high 


school inspector for Missouri 


Mr. ©. V. Mongerson has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Chenoa, Ill., to succeed V. H 


Barker, who goes to Lovington. 
Supt. S. O. Mase of Dover, Ohio, has been reelected 


for a four-year term 


Supt. C. W. Conrad of Anna, IIl., 
mously reelected for the fourth 
an increase in salary. 


has been 
consecutive 


unani 
term, at 


Supt. Percival 8. Barnes of East Hartford, Conn., 
has been reelected for a seventh term, at an increase 
in salary 

Supt. L. R. Traylor of Ramsey, Ill, has been 
reelected for the fifth time, at an increase in salary. 

Supt. F. H. Krost of Coffeen, IL, has been re 


elected for another year. 

Delbert Freeman of Fillmore, IIL, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Farmersville 

Supt. T. J. Sachse of Winsted, Conn., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. Wells A. Hall of 
reappointed for another 
the superintendency for the past twenty years. 

Julius E. Warren of Gloversville, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Springfield, Mass. 

Supt. F. Warren of Fostoria, O., has been re- 
elected for a three-year period, at a salary of $4,000. 

Mr. C. Ray Gates of Grand Island, Nebr., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Mr. C. H. Maxson has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Pipestone for the next year. 

Mr. John W. Rittinger, superintendent of schools 
of St. Joseph County, Ind., has been appointed state 
high school inspector. Mr. Rittinger has been county 
superintendent since his election in 1921 and his term 
expires in August. Mr. Rittinger has served on the 
committees of the state teachers’ association and the 
Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, and has as 
sisted the state department in the making of educa 
tional surveys and tests in several counties. 

At Shelbyville, Ind., funds have been 
for the purchase of a bronze tablet to be 
the city library in memory of the late J. W. Holton, 
former superintendent of schools. Teachers and pupils 
in the schools contributed small amounts for the fund 
The tablet will be placed in the lobby of the library 
and will bear the name of the late superintendent, 
the dates of his birth and death, and some outstanding 
features of his life 

Mr. Emil Estenson of Velva, N. D., 
elected superintendent of schools at Kast 


Concord, Mass., has been 
year. Supt. Hall has filled 


collected 
placed in 


has been 
Grand Forks, 


Minn., to succeed M. C. Hayes 

Supt. H. C. Bell of Luverne, Minn., has been re 
elected for a fourteenth term 

Supt. D. B. Hoffman has been reelected as head 
of the East Moline, Ill., graded schools 

Supt. W. H. Lemmel of Caruthersville, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year 

Mr. D. F. Dickerson of Atlantic, Ia., has been 


elected superintendent 
Supt. H. J. 
reelected for a sixth term 
W. E. Phipps of Nashville 
superintendent of schools at 


of schools at Lyons 


Beckemeyer of Hillsboro, Ill., has been 


Tenn 
North 


has been elected 


Little Rock, Ark 
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THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 


1925 Edition 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 
Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans 
have helped to make, and of the influences 
that have helped to make great Americans. 
Easy enough for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American 
History 


Revised edition. The story of the European 
background and of the explorers and early 
colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United 
States 


Revised edition. The book traces the growth 
of the nation through the life of the people, 
| and gives prominence to social and industrial 
progress. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 












































Here is the “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A whole library in dictionary form. Its supreme authority is 
accepted by colleges, schools, courts, libraries, editorial offices. 
“The best one-volume English dictionary I have ever seen,” 
said William Lyons Phelps, of Yale. 


FOR ALL WHO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
—this great work is indispensable for it answers instantly 
your questions about words, people, places. Constantly im- 
proved and kept up to date. Copyright 1924. Thousands of 
new words such as audiofrequency, batik, Le Mort Homme, 
vitamin. 

FOR CROSS WORD PUZZLERS 
FOR READERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS 
451,000 entries; 407,000 vocabulary terms; 12,000 biographi- 
cal entries; 32,000 geographical entries; over 6,000 illustra- 
tions; type matter equivalent to a 
15-volume encyclopedia. What a 
satisfaction to have instantly avail- 
able the “Supreme Authority.” 
FREE —If You Send the Coupon 


Without cost or obligation, we will 
be glad to send you a sample page 
of new words, specimens of Regular 
and India Papers, booklet 
“You Are the Jury.” Mail 
the coupon at once and we 
will include free a helpful 
set of Pocket Maps. 



















G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A NEW BOOK 





Fish’s History of America 


By CARL RUSSELL FISH, Ph. D., 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 
620 pages with maps and illustrations 
Price $1.92 


This fresh, new, distinctive interpretation 
of American history for high schools, pays 
special attention to the changes in industry, 
business, education, religion, politics, and gov- 
ernment that have taken place from the earli- 
est days to the present. The account of the 
gradual expansion from the Atlantic sea- 
board colonies, generation after generation, 
westward to the Pacific coast, is presented in 
a way which is not only adequate, but makes 
a fascinating story. The maps and illustra- 
tions are new and distinctive. 





Your correspondence in regard to this new 
book will have prompt attention. 


rene AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
| 330 East 22d Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW BRUCE LEADER! 


COURSE IN PHONICS 


for 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
by 
H. E. WAITS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Indington, Michigan. 





A brief, interesting, and complete course in phonics composed 
of lessons for study and practice of phonetic sounds. The first 
exercises take up the sounding of words containing short, long, 
and half long vowels, followed by review exercises. These 
exercises are then followed by lessons in sounding and pronounc- 
ing syllables containing vowels, digraphs, and diphthongs. After 
mastering soundings and pronunciations, the lessons are fol- 
lowed by exercises in accents and pronunciations. The text ex- 
plains to the pupil how to use glossaries, vocabularies, reference 
books, and the dictionary. Contains splendid pronunciation exer- 
cises of words for practice taken from geographies, histories, 
reading, and science books. 


The text is supplemented by a simplified course in phonics 
for pupils and teachers of primary grades. It contains all the 
common words usually found in reading books of the primary 
grades. The words are arranged and classified under phonetic 
headings, and complete directions are given for the teacher. 
This course may be used with any series of readers. 


Paper, 74 pages. Price $.56 net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


207 MONTGOMERY BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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wT CTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND Sopnne S- 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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On Attending a Graduation 
I sit far back in the darkness of the old Opera 
House, my eyes upon the stage ; 
Where half a hundred boys and girls sit in tense 
silence 
While the old Professor fumbles over the ribbon 
tied diplomas. 
Flowers....the air is heavy with their perfume. 


I thrill as across the stage there trips a grace- 
ful image 

In long full skirt and high piled hair; 

One after one—the half forgotten figures of an- 
other day— 

I even see the one that once was I—and smile 

Till some small thing dispels the past, 

And I am old and disillusioned with the world. 


What’s this that time has stolen from me? 

Youth-—Beauty? ’Twere foolishness to sigh o’er 
such as these, 

But for one hour of youth's unshaken faith 

For dreams that pierce the sky and reach 
infinity— 

I’d trade the years that can but rob me still. 

Kate Haworth, in Chicago Tribune. 
There Was Evidence 

“Has your brother come home from college 
yet?” 

“IT guess so, or else the car’s been stolen.” 
—Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 

Slightly Irregular 

One of the questions put to a class of rural 
adults was: “In the sentence, ‘The bird flew 
over the house’, is ‘flew’ a regular or an irregu- 
lar verb?” This proved a sticker for the class, 
but finally one man ventured an answer. Said 
he: “If the bird that flew over the house was 
a wild goose, it went in a straight, regular line, 
so the verb is regular; but if it was a wood- 
pecker then it went in a crooked, zig-zag line, 
and so the verb is irregular.” 

All but the grammar-bound examiner were 
satisfied with this rational explanation.—Boston 
Transcript. 

A Good Speaker 

The class had just finished reading Webster’s 
address at Plymouth. “Who was Webster?” 
asked the teacher. Various pupils replied: “A 
statesman.” “An orator.” To the next ques- 
tion: “What is a statesman?” one boy answered: 
“A man who goes around making speeches.” 
This did not satisfy the teacher, who said “That 
is not quite correct. I am not a statesman, yet 
I go around making speeches.” “Professor,” 
called out the youth who had given the defini- 
tion, “I mean a man who goes around making 
good speeches,” 

The Fatal Slip 

On the whole, he was a decent little chap, but, 
as he had an unfortunate predilection for 
cricket, it is not astonishing that he should oc- 
casionally have played truant from school to 
indulge in his favorite sport. But, alas, he was 
always found out, and the consequences were al- 
ways dire. 

One day, however, he hit on a bright idea. 
Going to a telephone, he called up his teacher, 
and assuming a deep, mature voice, explained 
that his son would be unable to attend school 
that day. 

“Thank you very 
courteously replied 
speaking ?” 

The query somewhat staggered the small de- 
linquent. “Er—this is my father speaking,” he 
faltered lamely.—Tatler. 


much for the message,” 
the teacher. “Who is it 


” 


“What can you tell me about Esau? 
asked the pedagogue of his most 
pupil in the beginners’ class. 

“Esau,” replied the young hopeful, with the 
glib alacrity of one who feels himself for once 
on safe ground, “Esau was the fellow what 
wrote a book of fables and sold its copyright for 
a mess of potash.”—Chicago News. 


promising 


father and son were having, so father im- 
agined, a heart-to-heart talk. Said father: “And 
what do you plan to be when you graduate from 
college?” 

The son lighted a fresh cigarette and strolled 
to the window. “Do you know,” said he, turning 
at length, “soon that will no longer be an 
academic question.”—Chicago News. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue New Catalog. The National Renovating 
and Supply Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has just issued their Catalog No. 126, of Clean- 
ing Products of standard quality. rhe pamphlet 
illustrates and describes school and janitor sup- 
plies, including cleaning agents for every pur- 
pose, polish of all kinds, twisted wire brushes 
and mops, disinfectants, deodorants, _insecti- 
cides, liquid soaps, and finishing materials. In 
the complete line of National Products there is 
a product for every cleaning purpose, the re- 
sult of years of investigation and tests. The 
catalog includes a price list in small as well as 
large quantities. Copies of the catalog will be 
sent on request to school authorities, 

Flat Roof Specifications. This is volume one 
of a new series of reference booklets which the 
Barrett Company, 40 Rector St., New York, is 
issuing for the use of architects, engineers, and 
building superintendents. The book is authori- 
tative in its recommendations for fifteen styles 
of flat roofs ranging from boards to concrete, 
tile, and gypsum. Each specification is accom- 
panied by a detailed blue print which illustrates 
the roof. Of especial interest to school authori- 
ties, who are using roofs for play purposes, is a 
special specification for a roof covered with 
promenade tile suitable for playground use. 

It is interesting to note that the specifica- 
tions are based on nearly 75 years of experience 
and practice in the roofing field, and that they 
constitute the types of roofs which have given 
the best results under widely varying conditions. 

The booklet will be sent to building authorities 
or school authorities on request. 

Issue New Catalog. The Angle Steel Stool 
Company of Plainwell, Michigan, has just issued 
a very interesting and complete catalog of steel 
equipment for factory, office and school use. 
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HAS EIGHT 
TRIPLETS. 

Following the publication of a photo of five 

pairs of twins attending a Baltimore, Md., school, some- 


SCHOOL OF TWINS AND SOME 


Cleveland. 


thing was started. From the Washington Irving school 
here, came the protest of Principal Jennie Horton, “That 
isn’t anything. We have eight pairs of twins and one 
set of triplets,’”’ and the above picture shows the children 
which helped this school claim its record. (International 
News Reel, Photo.) 




























Every piece of furniture and equipment pre 
duced is built of OT-STEEL, and the prices 
astonishingly reasonable, in view of the quality, 
utility and attractive appearance. This catalog 
describes and illustrates the complete line of 
Angle Steel products, including stools, chai 
trucks, tables, bench seats, boxes, cabine 
printers’ galley racks, lathe pans, typewrite 
and radio stands, etc. This valuable catalo 
together with the latest price list, will be seng 
on request. 

Economy School Furniture Company Change, 
The Economy Drawing Table and Manufacture 
ing Company has recently changed its corpora 
title to the Economy School Furniture Com 
pany. The change involves an important depa 
ture in the manufacturing and sales policy off 
the firm, but denotes no change in the ownerd 
ship, management, or general conduct of t 
business. 

The Economy Drawing Table and Manufacture 
ing Company has for many years made a gens 
eral line of drawing tables, filing cabinets, ang 
other furniture for drafting rooms and artistg? 
studios. It has also made a large line of schoo} 
drawing room tables. This latter branch of th 
firm’s business has been developed so rapidly 
that it has practically crowded out the olde 
general drafting room business. The firm hag 
accordingly decided to specialize entirely ig 
school furniture, and is now making one of the 
largest lines of high grade school drawing roor 
furniture and cabinets manufactured in the 


United States. 
prepared and arg 
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New catalogs have been 
available for school authorities. 

Conservation of Eyesight. The Athey Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., has issued a small, sixteen-page 
booklet, on the conservation of eyesight, giving: 
the cause of impaired vision, the result and the 
remedy. It is pointed out that the proper dife 
fusion of daylight from the windows is the alk 
important factor in the schools, and attention 
is called to the Athey Perennial Window Shade 
which is an entirely satisfactory device whereb 
any desired part of the window can be cover 

Again, the matter of ventilation is of great 
importance. Where forced draft ventilation ig 
not employed in the construction, the Athey 
shade automatically performs this function 
When the sun is on the window, lower the shade 
to within ten inches of the window stool, thug 
getting a translucent light, lower the window 
ten inches from the top, and the sun on the glass 
will superheat the space between the glass and 
the shade. When the heat in the room becomegs 
higher than the outside atmosphere, the circus 
lation moves upward from the room, permitti 
automatic ventilation in use of a fixed ann 
gravity. 

The Athey shade is made of a fine herrings§ 
bone weave coutil cloth, 188 threads to the ~ 
square inch. The cord case is a steel channehe 
enameled, with brass rollers, and the folds arem 
perforated for the strained brass wire and opere 
ating cords. The right hand cord raises thé 
shade from the bottom and the left one lowerg 
it from the top, thus giving perfect control @ 
ventilation and light diffusion. The shade con- 
struction eliminates the necessity of handling§j 
and wears indefinitely. 

The firm is prepared to furnish a list of citie’ 
where the Athey shade has been installed in thé 
last two years. Rs 

Another line which the firm manufacturesm 
is the Athey cloth lined metal weather strip, a 
weather strip which may be applied to either 
wood or metal sash. It has been designed to® 
make a window air and dust tight, without™ 
making the windows hard to open and close. 






























































NEW TRADE PRODUCTS k 

New Swinging Blackboard. Blackboard spacey 
for the teacher is always at a premium, espe- 
cially in the classrooms where the teachers seek 
to prepare work in advance. The problem if 
completely solved by the new Thrasher swings 
ing blackboard, which has just been placed om 
the market by the K-M Supply Co., of Kansaf 
City, Mo. ‘ 

The Thrasher blackboard is 42 inches widew 
and 36 inches high, and is intended to be hung 
40 inches above the floor line. When the fout 
boards are swung back, they stand out from thé 
wall only four inches, and the height is correct 
for pupils to see without difficulty, what ## 
written. They may be swung around to anv 
angle and will clear the teacher’s desk and chait 
with plenty of room to spare. 

Through the use of the blackboard, the teachet 
has fourteen square feet of writing surface 
conveniently located. The boards may be set at 
any necessary angle so as to be easily shown t@ 
the pupils in any section of the class. The 
frame may be had with either a genuine Bangor 
slate blackboard, or with a high-grade composi- 
tion blackboard. 

Complete circular matter is available. 







































